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BEL-AMI 


CHAPTER I 


A LEAN POCKET 


WHEN the cashier had given him the 
change out of his five-franc piece, 
George Duroy left the restaurant. 

As he had a good carriage, by nature 
as well as from his military training, 
he drew himself up, twirled his mus- 
tache, and threw upon the lingering cus- 
tomers a rapid and sweeping glance— 
one of those glances which take in 
everything within their range like a cast 
net. 

The women looked up at him in turn 
—three little work-girls, a middle-aged 
music mistress, disheveled, untidy, and 
wearing a konnet always dusty and a 
dress always awry, and two shopkeepers’ 
wives dining with their husbands—all 
‘Tegular customers at this popular-price 
establishment. 

When he was on the sidewalk, he 


stood still a moment, asking himself 


what he should:do. It was the 28th of 
June, and he had just three francs forty 
centimes in his pocket to carry him to 
the end of the month. This meant the 
option of two dinners without luncheon 
or two luncheons without dinner. He 
Teflected that as the earlier repasts cost 
twenty sous apiece and the latter thirty, 
he would, if he were content with the 
luncheons, be one franc twenty cen- 
times to the good, which would further 
Tepresent two repasts of bread and sau- 
Sage and two “bocks’’. on the boulevard. 


This latter item was his greatest ex- 
travagance and his chief pleasure of a 
night; and he began to descend the Rue 
Notre Dame de Lorette. 

He walked as in the days when he 
had worn a hussar uniform, his chest 
thrown out and his legs slightly apart, 
as if he had just left the saddie, pushing 
his way through the crowded street and 
shouldering people to avoid having to 
step aside. He wore his somewhat 
shabby hat slightly on one side, and 
brought his heels smartly down on the 
pavement. He seemed ever ready to 
defy somebody. or something, the 
passersby, the houses, the whole city, 
retaining all the swagger of a dashing 
soldier reduced to the rank of a civilian. 

Although wearing a sixty-franc suit, 
he was not devoid of a certain some- 
what loud though real air of fashion. 
Tall, well built, fair, with a curly mus- 
tache twisted up at the ends, bright 
blue eyes with small pupils, and reddish- 
brown hair curling naturally and parted 
in the middle, he bore a strong re- 
semblance to the dare-devil of popular 
romances. 

When George Duroy reached the 
boulevard he paused again, undecided 
as to what he should do. He now 
thought of going on to the Champs 
Elysées and the Avenue du Bois Bou- 
logne to seek a little fresh air under 
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the trees, but another wish tormented 
him, the desire for a love affair. 

What shape should it take? He did 
not know, but he had been waiting it 
for three months, night and day. Oc- 
casionally, thanks to his good looks and 
gallant bearing, he gleaned a few crumbs 
of love here and there, but he was al- 
ways hoping for something further and 
better. 

He liked, however, the localities fre- 
quented by the lower class of women; 
he liked their balls, their cafés and their 
amusements. He liked to rub shoulders 
with them, speak to them, chaff them, 
feel himself near them. He did not 
despise them with the innate contempt 
of a well-born man. 

He turned toward the Madeleine, fol- 
lowing the stream of people which 
moved along, overcome by the heat. 
The larger cafés, filled with customers, 
were overflowing on to the pavement, 
and displayed their drinking public 
under the dazzling glare of their street 
lamps. Duroy had slackened his pace; 
an intense thirst parched his throat. 

A hot thirst, a summer evening’s 
thirst, had taken possession of him, and 
he imagined the delightful sensation of 
cool drinks flowing into his mouth. But 
if he drank only two bocks in the eve- 
ning, farewell to the slender supper of 
the morrow, and he was only too well 
acquainted with periods of short com- 
mons at the end of the month. 

He said to himself: “I must hold out 
till ten o’clock, and then I’ll have my 
bock at the American Café. Confound 
it, how thirsty I am, though.” And he 
glanced at the men seated at the tables 
drinking, all the people who could 
quench ‘their thirst as they pleased.. He 
went on, passing in front of the cafés 


with a sprightly, swaggering air, guess- 
ing at a glance from their dress and™ 
bearing how much money each cus<— 
tomer ought to have about him. The - 
sight of these men quietly sitting there 
filled him with wrath. If their pockets | 
were searched, gold, silver and coppers 

would be found in them. On an average, | 
each one must have at least two louis. 

There were certainly a hundred in the 
café; a hundred times two louis is four 

thousand francs. He murmured, “The- 
swine,’ as he walked, swaggering, past 
them. If he could have got hold of one 
of them at a nice dark street corner he 
would have twisted his neck without 
scruple, as he did the country folk’s 

fowls on field-days. 

And he recalled his two years in’ 
Africa and the way in which he robbed 
the Arabs when stationed at little out- | 
posts in the South. A bright and cruel 
smile flitted across his lips at the recol-_ 
lection of an escapade which had cost 
the lives of three men of the Ouled- 
Alane tribe, and had furnished him and 
his comrades with a score of fowls; a 
couple of sheep, some gold, and food 
for laughter for six months. 

The culprits had never been found, 
and, what is more, they had hardly been 
looked for, the Arab being looked upon 
somewhat as the natural prey of the 
soldier. 

In Paris it was another thing. One 
could not plunder gracefully, sword by 
side and revolver in hand, far from civil 
authority and with impunity. He felt in 
his heart all the instincts of a non- 
commissioned officer let loose in a con- 
quered country. He certainly regretted 
his two years in the desert. What a pity 
he had not stayed there! But, then, he 
had hoped for something better in re- 
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turning home. And now—ah! yes, now 
he was getting it, was he not? 

He clicked his tongue as if to verify 
the parched state of his palate. 

The crowd swept past him slowly, 
and he kept thinking: “Set of hogs! All 
these idiots have money in their waist- 
coat pockets.” He pushed against peo- 
ple and softly whistled a lively tune. 
Gentlemen whom he thus elbowed 
turned round grumbling. Women mur- 
mured: “What a brute!” 

He passed the Vaudeville Théatre and 
stopped before the American Café, ask- 
ing himself whether he should not drink 
a bock, so greatly did this thirst torture 
him. Before making up his mind, he 
glanced at the illuminated clock. It was 
a quarter past nine. He knew himself; 
as soon as the glassful of beer was be- 
fore him, he would gulp it down. What 
would he do then up to eleven o’clock? 

He passed on. “I will go as far as the 
Madeleine,” he said, “and walk back 
_ slowly.” 

As he reached the corner of the Place 
de l’Opéra, he passed a stout young fel- 
low, whose face he vaguely recollected 
having seen somewhere. He began to 
follow him, turning over his recollec- 
tions and repeating to himself half 
aloud: “Where the deuce did.I know 
that fellow?” 

He searched without being able to 
Tecollect, and then all at once, by a 
strange trick of memory, the same man 
| appeared to him thinner, younger and 
| clad in a hussar uniform. He exclaimed 
faloud: “Why, Forestier!” and stepping 
out he tapped the other on the shoul- 
der. The promenader turned round and 
|, looked at him and then said: “What is 
Jit, sir?” 


Duroy broke into a laugh. “Don’t 
you know me?” said he. 

“No.” 

“George Duroy, of the Sixth Hus- 
sars.” 

Forestier held out his hands, exclaim- 
ing: “Why, old fellow! How are you?” 

“Very well, and you?” 

“Oh, not very brilliant. Just imagine, 
I have a chest made of papier mAché 
just now. I cough six months out of 
twelve, in consequence of a cold I 
caught at Bougival the year of my re- 
turn to Paris, four years ago.” 

And Forestier, taking his old com- 
rade’s arm, spoke to him of illness, 
related the consultations, opinions, and 
advice of the doctors, and the difficulty 
of following this advice in his position. 
He was told to spend the winter in the 
South, but how could he? He was mar- 
ried, and was a journalist with a good 
position. 

“T am political editor of the Vie Fran- 
caise. I write the proceedings in the 
Senate for the Salut, and from time to 
time literary criticisms for the Planéte. 
So I have made my way.” 

Duroy looked at him with surprise. 
He was greatly changed, matured. He 
had now the manner, bearing and dress 
of a man in a good position and sure 
of himself, and the paunch of a man 
who lives well. Formerly he had been 
thin, slight, supple, heedless, brawling, 
noisy and always ready for a spree. In 
three years Paris had turned him into 
someone quite different, stout and seri- 
ous, with some white hairs about his 
temples, though he was not more than 
twenty-seven. 

Forestier asked: 
going?” 


“Where are you 
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Duroy answered: ‘Nowhere; I am 
just taking a stroll before turning in.” 

“Well, will you come with me to the 
Vie Francaise, where I have some proofs 
to correct, and then we will take a bock 
together?” 

“All right.” 

They began to walk on, arm in arm, 
with that easy familiarity that exists 
between schoolmates and between men 
in the same regiment. 

“What are you doing in Paris?” asked 
Forestier. 

Duroy shrugged his shoulders. 
“Simply starving. As soon as I finished 
my term of service I came here—to 
make a fortune, or rather for the sake 
of living in Paris; and, for six months, 
I have been a clerk,in the office of the 
Northern Railway at fifteen hundred 
francs a year, no more.” 

Forestier murmured: ‘Hang it, that’s 
not much!” 

“T should think not. But how can I 
get out of it? I am alone; I don’t know 
any one; I can get no introductions. 
It is not good will that is lacking, but 
means.” 

His comrade looked him over from 
head to foot, like a practical man ex- 
amining a subject, and then said, in 
a tone of conviction: “You see, my 
boy, everything depends upon assur- 
ance here. A clever fellow can more 
easily become a minister than an under- 
secretary. One must obtrude one’s self 
on people; not ask things of them. But 
how the deuce is it that you could not 
get hold of anything better than a 
clerkship on the Northern Railway?” 

Duroy replied: “I looked about every- 
where, but could not find anything. But 
I have something in view just now; I 
have been offered a position as riding 


master at Pellerin’s. There I shall get: 
three thousand francs at the lowest.” 

Forestier stopped short. “Don’t dof 
that; it is stupid, when you ought to 
be earning ten thousand francs. You 
would nip your future in the bud. Inv 
your office, at any rate, you are hid- 
den; no one knows you; you can get 
out of it, if you are strong enough, and! 
make your own way. But once a riding) 
master, and it is all over. It is as if you 
were head waiter at a place where alll 
Paris goes to dine. When once you have 
given riding lessons to people in so- 
ciety or to their children, they will never 
be able to look upon you as an equal.” 

He remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, evidently reflecting, and then 
asked: 

“Have you a bachelor’s degree?” 

“No; I failed twice.” 

“That is no matter as long as you 
studied for it. If any one mentions 
Cicero or Tiberius, you know pretty 
well what they are talking about?” 

“Yes; pretty well.” 

“Good; no one knows any more, with 
the exception of a score of idiots who} 
have taken the trouble. It is not ditf- 
cult to pass as being well-informed; 
the great thing is not to be caught in’ 
some blunder. You can manceuvre, avoid. 
the difficulty, turn the tables and floor 
others by means of a dictionary. Men 
are all as stupid as geese and ignorant 
as donkeys.” 

He spoke with the quiet self-posses~ 
sion of one who knows life, and smiled) 
as he watched the crowd go by. But all 
at once he began to cough, and stood 
still till the paroxysm was over, adding, 
in a tone of discouragement: “Isn’t it 
terrible not to be able to get rid of this, 


cough? And we are in the middle of 


summer. Oh, this winter I shall go and 
get cured at Mentone. Health before 
everything.” 

They halted on the Boulevard Pois- 
sonniére before a large glass door, on 
the inner side of which an open news- 
paper was pasted. Three passersby had 
stopped and were reading it. 

Above the door, in large letters of 
flame, outlined by gas jets, were the 
words La Vie Francaise. 

Forestier pushed the door open, say- 
| ing, “Come in.” Duroy entered, as- 
| cended a handsome but dirty staircase 
| visible from the street, passed through 
1) an anteroom where two messengers 
, bowed to his companion, and reached 
‘a kind of waiting room, shabby and 
‘dusty, upholstered in dirty green 
‘Utrecht velvet, covered with spots and 
stains, and worn in places as if mice 
had gnawed it. : 

“Sit down,” said Forestier. “I will be 


And he disappeared through one of 
‘the three doors opening into the room. 
A strange, special, indescribable odor, 
the odor of a newspaper office, floated 
in the air of the room. Duroy remained 


' motionless, slightly intimidated, above - 


‘all, surprised. From time to time men 
| passed hurriedly’ before him, coming in 
“at one door and going out at another 
"before he had time to look at them. 
Others, too, arrived, serious, impor- 
 tant-looking men, wearing tall hats with 
flat brims, as if this shape distinguished 
‘| them from the rest of mankind. 

4 Forestier reappeared holding the arm 
Jofa tall, thin fellow, between thirty and 
1 forty years of age, in evening dress, 
S)very dark, with his mustache ends 
i twirled into sharp points, and with an 
Sinsolent, self-satisfied bearing. 


oh 
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Forestier said to him: ‘“Good-night, 
dear master!” 

The other shook hands with him, 
saying: “Good-night, my dear fellow,” 
and went downstairs whistling, with his 
cane under his arm. 

Duroy asked: “Who is that?” 

“Jacques Rival, you know; the cele- 
brated news editor, the duelist. He has 
just been correcting his proofs. Garin, 
Montel and he are the three best news 
editors as regards intelligent setting 
forth of facts that we have in Paris. 
He gets thirty thousand francs a year 
here for two articles a week.” 

As they were leaving they met a 
short, stout man, with long hair and 
untidy appearance, who was puffing as 
he came up the stairs. 

Forestier bowed low to him. “Nor- 
bert de Varenne,” said he, “the poet; 
the author of ‘Soleils Morts’; another 
who gets big pay. Every story he writes 
for us costs three hundred francs, and 
the longest do not run two hundred 
lines. But let us turn into the Neapoli- 
tan Café. I am beginning to choke with 
thirst.” 

As soon as they were seated at a table 
in the café, Forestier called for two 
bocks, and drank off his own at a single 
draught, while Duroy sipped his beer 
in slow mouthfuls, tasting and relish- 
ing it as if it were something rare and 
precious. 

His companion was silent and seemed 
to be reflecting. Suddenly he exclaimed: 
“Why don’t you try journalism?” 

The other looked at him with sur- 
prise, and then said: “But, you know, 
I have never written anything.” 

“Bah; every one must begin. I could 
give you a job to hunt up information 
for me—to make calls and inquiries. You 
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would have two hundred and fifty francs 
a month to start with and your cab 
hire. Shall I speak to the manager 
about it?” 

“Certainly!” 

“Very well, then; come and dine with 
me to-morrow. I shall only have five 
or six people—the proprietor, Monsieur 
Walter and his wife; Jacques Rival, and 
Norbert de Varenne, whom you have 
just seen; and a lady, a friend of my 
wife. Is it settled?” 

Duroy hesitated, blushing and per- 
plexed. At length he murmured: “You 
see, I have no clothes.” 

Forestier was astounded. “You have 
no dress clothes? Hang it all, they are 
indispensable, though. In Paris one 
would be better off without a bed than 
without a dress suit.” 

Then, suddenly, feeling in his waist- 
coat pocket, he drew out some gold, 
took two louis, placed them in front 
of his old comrade, and said, in a 
cordial and familiar tone: “You will 
pay me back when you can. Hire the 
clothes you want or arrange to pay by 
installments, whichever you like, but 
come and dine with me to-morrow, half- 
past seven, number seventeen, Rue Fon- 
taine.” 

Duroy, confused, picked up the 
money, stammering: “You are too good; 
I am very much obliged to you; you 
may be sure I shall not forget.” 

The other interrupted him: “All right. 
Another bock, eh? Waiter, two bocks.” 

Then, when they had drunk them, the 
journalist said: “Shall we stroll about 
a bit for an hour?” 

“Certainly.” 

And they set out again in the direc- 
tion of the Madeleine. 

Duroy, rather perplexed, did not know 


what to say. At length he made up his ~ 
mind. “I have never been in the Folies 
Bergére. I should not mind taking a | 
look in there,” he said. : 

“The Folies Bergére,” exclaimed his — 
companion; “the deuce, we shall roast | 
there as in an oven. Well, all right, it — 
is always amusing there.” a 

And they turned their steps toward - 
the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre. 

The illuminated front of the estab- — 
lishment threw a bright light down the 
four streets which meet in front of it. — 
A string of cabs were waiting for the © 
close of the performance. 

Forestier was walking in when Duroy | 
stopped him. : 

“You are passing the box office,” said - 
he. 

“T never pay,” was the reply in a 
tone of importance. 

When he approached the doormen | 
they bowed and one of them held out 
his hand. The journalist asked: “Have 
you a good boxe” 

“Certainly, Monsieur Forestier.” 

He took the seat check held out to 
him, pushed the padded door with its 
leather borders, and they found them- 
selves in the auditorium. 

A cloud of tobacco smoke veiled like 
a faint mist the stage and the further 
side of the theatre. 

The tall mirrors behind them reflected 
their backs and the faces of passers-by. 

Forestier pushed his way through the — 
groups, advancing quickly with the air 
of a man entitled to consideration. 

He went up to an usher. “Box seven- 
teen,” said he. 

“This way, sir.” 

And they were shut up in a little open 
box draped with red, and holding four 
chairs of the same color, so near to 
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one another that one could scarcely slip 
in between them. The two friends sat 
down. To the right as to the left, fol- 
lowing a long curved line the two ends 
of which joined the proscenium, a row 
of similar cribs. held people seated in 
like fashion, with only their heads and 
chests visible. 

On the stage three young fellows in 
fleshings were executing feats in turn 
upon a trapeze. 

Duroy scarcely noticed the perform- 
ance, and with head averted, kept his 
eyes on the promenade behind him, full 
of men. 

Said Forestier to him: “Look at the 
stalls; nothing but middle-class folks 
with their wives and children, good 
know-nothings who come here to see 
the show. In the boxes men about town, 
some artists, some second-rate girls; 
and, behind us, the strangest mixture 
in Paris. Who are these men? Watch 
them. There are some of every kind, of 
every profession and every caste, but 
blackguardism predominates. There are 
clerks of all kinds—bankers’ clerks, gov- 
ernment clerks, shopmen, reporters, 
pimps, officers in civilians’ clothes, 
swells in evening dress, who have dined 
‘out, and who have dropped in here on 
their way from the Opéra to the 
Théatre des Italiens; and then again, 
too, quite a crowd of suspicious folk 
who defy analysis. As to the women, 
only one type. We have known them 
for the last ten years; we see them 
every evening all the year round in the 
same places, except when they are 
making a sojourn at St. Lazare or at 
Lourcine.” 

' Duroy no longer heard him. One of 
these women was leaning against their 
box and looking at him. She was a stout 


brunette, her skin whitened with paint, 
her black eyes lengthened at the corners 
with pencil and shaded by enormous 
and artificial eyebrows; and her painted 
lips, red as a fresh wound, gave her a 
bestial, ardent, unnatural appearance. 

She motioned with her head to one 
of her friends who was passing, a blonde 
with red hair, and stout, like herself, 
and said to her, in a voice loud enough 
to be heard: “There is a pretty fellow!” 

Forestier turned and tapped Duroy 
on the knee with a smile. “That is 
meant for you; you are a success, my 
dear fellow. I congratulate you.” 

The ex-officer blushed and mechan- 
ically fingered the two pieces of gold in 
his waistcoat pockets. 

The curtain had dropped and the or- 
chestra was now playing a waltz. 

Duroy said: “Supposing we take a 
turn round the promenade.” 

“Just as you like.” 

They left their box and were at once 
swept away by the stream of prome- 
naders. Pushed, pressed, squeezed, 
jostled, they went on, having before 
their eyes a crowd of hats. The girls, 
in pairs, passed amid this throng with 
facility, gliding between elbows and 
backs as if quite at home, perfectly at 
their ease, like fish in water, amid this 
masculine flood. 

Duroy, charmed, let himself be swept 
along, drinking in with intoxication the 
air vitiated by tobacco and the odor of 
humanity. But Forestier sweated, puffed 
and coughed. 

“Let us go into the garden,” said he. 

And, turning to the left, they entered 
a kind of covered garden, cooled by two 
large, ugly fountains. Men and women 
were drinking at zinc tables placed be- 
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neath evergreen trees growing in boxes. 

“Another bock, eh?” said Forestier. 

“Willingly.”’ 

They sat down and watched the pass- 
ing throng. 

But the stout brunette who just be- 
fore had been leaning against the box 
occupied by the two comrades reap- 
peared, walking proudly arm in arm 
with the stout blonde. 

She smiled on perceiving Duroy, as 
though their eyes had already exchanged 
secrets, and, taking a chair, sat down 
quietly opposite him, and, making her 
friend sit down too, gave the order in 
a clear voice: ‘Waiter, two grenadines!” 

Forestier, rather surprised, said: “You 
make yourself quite at home.” 

She replied: “It is your friend that 
captivates me. I believe that I could 
make a fool of myself for his sake.” 

Duroy, intimidated, could find noth- 
ing to say. He twisted his curly mus- 
tache, smiling in a silly fashion. The 
waiter brought the drinks, which the 
women drank off at a draught. They 
then arose, and the brunette, with a 
friendly nod of the head and a tap on 
the arm with her fan, said to Duroy: 
“You are not very talkative.” 

And they went off, swinging their 
trains. 

Forestier laughed. “I say, old fellow, 
you are very successful with the 
women. You must see to it. It may be 
a help to you.” He was silent for a 
moment and then continued in the 


dreamy tone of men who think aloud: 
“Tt is through them, too, that one gets | 
on quickest.” ¥ 

And as Duroy still smiled without re- ~ 
plying, he asked: “Are you going to { 
stop any longer? I have had enough of © 
it; I am going home.” : 

The other murmured: “Yes, I shall | 


stay a little longer. It is not too late.” [fj 


Forestier rose. “Well, good-night, 
then. Till to-morrow. Don’t forget. | 
Seventeen, Rue Fontaine, at half-past — 
seven.” : 
Till to-morrow. — 


“That is settled! 
Thanks.” i 
They shook hands and Forestier | 


walked away. Ni: 
As soon as he had disappeared Duroy | 

felt himself free. 
He soon caught sight of the two 

women, the blonde and the brunette, 


who were still making their way through fj, 


the throng of men. 
He went straight up to them, and 
when he was quite close his courage 
failed him. 
The brunette said: “Have you found 
your tongue again?” 
He stammered, “By Jove!” without 
being able to say anything else. : 
The three stood together, checking — 
the stream of promenaders, the current 
of which swept around them. 
She asked: “Will you walk with me?” | 
As they went out he thought that he 
could easily hire a suit of dress clothes | 
for the next evening. 
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CHAPTER II 


AN IMPORTANT 


“MonsIEUR Forestier?” 
“Third floor, the door on the left,” 
the janitress had replied in an amiable 


tone which betokened consideration for 


her tenant, and George Duroy ascended 


the stairs. 


He felt somewhat abashed, awkward 


and ill at ease. He was wearing a dress 


suit for the first time in his life, and 
Was uneasy about the general effect of 
his toilet. He felt it was altogether de- 
fective, from his boots, which were not 
of patent leather, though neat, for he 
was naturally smart about his footgear, 
to his shirt, which he had bought that 
very morning for four francs fifty cen- 
times at the Magasin du Louvre, and 
the limp front of which was already 
rumpled. 

His trousers, rather too loose, set off 
his legs badly, seeming to flap about 
the calf with that creased appearance 
which second-hand clothes present. The 
coat alone did not look bad, being, by 
chance, almost a perfect fit. 

He was slowly ascending the stairs 
with beating heart and anxious mind, 
tortured above all by the fear of ap- 
pearing ridiculous, when suddenly he 
saw in front of him a gentleman in full 
dress looking at him. They were so close 


‘to one another that Duroy took a step 


back and then remained standing in 
amazement; it was himself, reflected in 
a tall mirror on the first floor landing. 
A thrill of pleasure shot through him 
to find himself so much more present- 
able than he had imagined. 

Only having a small shaving-glass in 
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his room, he had not been able to see 
his whole figure at once, and as he only 
had imperfect glimpses of the various 
items of his improvised toilet, he had 
mentally exaggerated his imperfections, 
and harped to himself on the idea of 
appearing grotesque. 

But on suddenly coming upon his re- 
flection in the mirror, he had not even 
recognized himself; he had taken him- 
self for some one else, for a gentleman 
whom at the first glance he had thought 
very well dressed and fashionable look- 
ing. And now, looking at himself care- 
fully, he recognized that really the gen- 
eral effect was satisfactory. 

He studied himself as actors do when 
learning their parts. He smiled, held 
out his hand, made gestures, expressed 
sentiments of astonishment, pleasure 
and approbation, and essayed smiles and 
glances, with a view to displaying his 
gallantry toward the ladies, to let them 
see that he admired them and desired 
their acquaintance. 

On reaching the second story he 
noticed another mirror, and slackened 
his pace to view himself in it as he 
went by. His bearing seemed to him 
really graceful. He walked well. And 
now he was filled with unbounded con- 
fidence in himself. Certainly he must be 
successful with such an appearance, the 
wish to succeed, and his native resolu- 
tion and independence of mind. He 
wanted to run, to jump, as he ascended 
the last flight of stairs. He stopped in 
front of the third mirror, twirled his 
mustache as he had a trick of doing, 
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took off his hat to run his fingers 


through his hair and muttered half. 


aloud, as he often did: ‘“‘What a capital 
notion!” Then raising his hand to the 
bell-handle, he rang. 

The door opened almost at once, and 
he found himself face to face with a 
man servant in plain clothes, serious, 
clean shaven and so perfect in his get-up 
that Duroy became uneasy again with- 
out understanding the reason of his 
vague emotion, due, perhaps, to an un- 
witting comparison of the cut of their 
respective garments. The man servant, 
who had patent leather shoes, asked, 
as he took the overcoat which Duroy 
had carried on his arm, to avoid ex- 
posing the stains on it: “Whom shall I 
announce?” 

And he announced the name through 
a draped back portiére leading into a 
drawing-room. 

But Duroy, suddenly losing his assur- 
ance, felt himself breathless and para- 
lyzed by fear. He was about to take his 
first step in the world he had looked 
forward to and longed for. He advanced 
nevertheless. A fair young woman, quite 
alone, was standing awaiting him in a 
large brilliantly lighted room full of 
plants, like a greenhouse. 

He stopped short, quite disconcerted. 
Who was this lady who was smiling at 
him? Then he remembered that Fores- 
tier was married, and the thought that 
this pretty and elegant blonde must be 
his friend’s wife put the finishing touch 
to his alarm. 

He stammered: “Madame, I am i 

She held out her hand, saying: “I 
know, monsieur; Charles has told me 
of your meeting last evening, and I am 
very pleased that he had the happy 
thought of asking you to dine with 


us to-day.” 

He blushed up to his ears, not knowe} 
ing what to say, and felt himself being | 
inspected from head to foot, weighed | 
and criticised. 

He longed to excuse himself, to in- i 
vent some pretext for explaining the | 
deficiencies of his toilet, but he could | 
not think of one, and did not dare | 
touch on this difficult subject. 

He sat down on an armchair she 
pointed out to him, and as he felt the — 
soft, springy, velvet-covered seat yield | 
beneath his weight, as he felt himself, — 
as it were, supported and clasped by | 
the padded back and arms, it seemed | 
to him that he was entering upon a new | 
and enchanting life, that he was taking © 
possession of something delightful, that — 
he was becoming somebody, that he was 
saved, and he looked at Madame Fores- | 
tier, who had not taken her eyes off him. | 

She was dressed in pale blue cash- — 
mere, which set off the outline of her | 
slender waist and full bust. Her arms 
and neck issued from a cloud of white) 
lace, with which the bodice and short 
sleeves were trimmed, and her fair hair, 
dressed high, left a little fair fluffy cloud — 
above the nape of her neck. 

Duroy recovered his assurance he- — 
neath her glance, which reminded him, 
without his knowing why, of that of | 
the girl he met at the Folies Bergére, 
She had gray eyes, of a bluish tinge, 
which imparted to them a strange ex 
pression; a thin nose, full lips, a rathey 
full chin, and irregular but attractive: 
features, full of archness and charm. It 
was one of those faces every trait of 
which reveals a special grace and seems 
to have its meaning—every movement 
to say or to hide something. 

After a brief silence she asked: 
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“Have you been long in Paris?” 

He replied slowly, recovering his self- 
possession: “A few months only, 
madame. I have a berth in one of the 
railway companies, but Forestier holds 
out the hope that I may, thanks to him, 
enter journalism.” 

She smiled more perceptibly and 
kindly and murmured, lowering her 
voice: “Yes, I know.” 

The bell had rung again. The servant 
announced “Madame de Marelle.” 

This was a little brunette, who en- 
tered briskly, and seemed to be out- 
lined—moulded, as it were—from head 
to foot in a dark dress made quite 
plainly. A red rose fastened in her black 
hair caught the eye at once, and seemed 
to stamp her physiognomy, accentuate 
her distinctive character, and give the 
marked tone required. 

A little girl in short frocks followed 
her. 

Madame Forestier darted forward, 
exclaiming: ‘“Good-evening, Clotilde.” 

They kissed one another, and then 
the child offered her forehead, with the 
assurance of a grown-up person, saying: 
“Good-evening, cousin.” 

Madame Forestier kissed her and then 

‘introduced them, saying: ‘Monsieur 
George Duroy, an old friend of Charles; 
Madame de Marelle, my friend and a 
kind of relative.” She added: “You 
know we do not put on any airs here. 
You quite understand, don’t you?” 

The young man bowed. 

The door opened again, and a short, 
stout gentleman appeared, having on 
his arm a tall, handsome woman, much 
younger than himself, and of distin- 
‘guished appearance and grave bearing. 
They were Monsieur Walter, a Jew 
from the South of France, deputy, 


financier, capitalist and manager of the 
Vie Francaise, and his wife, the daugh- 
ter of Monsieur Basile Ravalau, the 
banker. 

Then came, one following the other, 
Jacques Rival, very elegant, and Nor- 
bert de Varenne, whose coat-collar was 
rather shiny from the friction of the 
long locks that fell down on his shoul- 
ders, scattering over them a few specks 
of dandruff. His badly tied cravat looked 
as if it had already done duty. He ad- 
vanced with the airs and graces of an 
old beau, and, taking Madame Fores- 
tier’s hand, he imprinted a kiss on her 
wrist. As he bent forward, his long hair . 
spread like water over her bare arm. 

Forestier entered in his turn, offer- 
ing excuses for being late. He had been 
detained at the office of the paper by 
the Morel affair. Monsieur Morel, a 
Radical Deputy, had just addressed a 
question to the Ministry respecting a 
vote of credit for the colonization of 
Algeria. 

The servant announced: “Dinner is 
served, madame,” and they passed into 
the dining-room. 

Duroy found himself seated between 
Madame de Marelle and her daughter. 
He again felt ill at ease, being afraid 
of making some mistake in the conven- 
tional handling of forks, spoons and 
glasses. There were four glasses, one of 
a pale bluish tint. What could one drink 
in that? 

Nothing was said while the soup was 
being consumed, and then Norbert de 
Varenne asked: “Have you read the 
Gauthier case? What a funny business 
it is!” 

And a discussion of this blackmailing 
case followed. They did not speak of 
it as the events recorded in newspapers 
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are spoken of in private families, but 
as a disease is discussed among doc- 
tors, or vegetables by market gardeners. 
They were neither shocked nor aston- 
ished at the facts, but sought out their 
hidden and secret motives with profes- 
sional curiosity, and an utter indiffer- 
ence to the crime itself. The women, 
too, were interested in this investiga- 
tion. And: other recent events were dis- 
cussed, commented upon, turned so as 
to show every side of them, and weighed 
correctly, with the practical glance and 
from the especial standpoint of dealers 
in news and vendors of the drama of 
life at so much a line, just as articles 
destined for sale are examined, turned 
over and weighed by tradesmen. 

Then it was a question of a duel, 
and Jacques Rival spoke. That was his 
business, no one else could handle it. 

Duroy dared not put in a word. He 
glanced from time to time at his neigh- 
bor, who captivated him. A diamond, 
suspended by a thread of gold, dangled 
from her ear like a drop of water that 
had rolled down it. From time to time 
she made an observation which always 
brought a smile to her hearer’s lips. She 
had a quaint, neat, unexpected wit, the 
wit of an experienced woman of the 
world who views things with indiffer- 
ence and judges them with a superficial 
and benevolent skepticism. 

Duroy sought in vain for some com- 
pliment to pay her, and not finding one, 
occupied himself with her daughter, fill- 
ing her glass, holding the dishes for her 
as they were passed, and helping her. 
The child, more sedate than her mother, 
thanked him in a serious tone, with a 
little bow, saying: “You are very good, 
sir,” and listened to her elders with a 
little thoughtful air. 


The dinner was very good and every — 
one was enraptured. Monsieur Walter ~ 
ate like an ogre, hardly spoke, and | 
glanced sideways under his glasses at) 
the dishes offered to him. Norbert de | 
Varenne kept him company, and from | 
time to time let drops of gravy fall on | 
his shirt front. Forestier, silent and | 
curious, watched everything, exchang: © 
ing glances of intelligence with his wife, — 
like confederates engaged together on — 
a difficult task which is going on swim- #) 
mingly. i 

Duroy had found the wine to his lik- ~ 
ing, and let his glass be filled every time. © 
A delicious cheerfulness stole over him, © 
a warm cheerfulness, that mounted from ~ 
the stomach to the head, flowed through | 
his limbs, and penetrated him through- © 
out. He felt himself permeated by a 
sense of absolute well-being of life and © 
thought, of body and soul. 

He longed to speak to bring himself — 
into notice, to be listened to, appre- — 
ciated like those men whose slightest — 
words are enjoyed. 

But the conversation, which had been 
going on uninterruptedly, linking ideas 
one to another, jumping from one topic — 
to another at a chance word, a mere 
trifle, and skimming over a thousand © 
matters, turned again on the great ques- | 
tion put by Monsieur Morel in the § 
Chamber representing the colonization 
of Algeria. . 

Monsieur Walter, between two 
courses, made a few jests, for his wit 
was skeptical and broad. Forestier told 
about his editorial for the following 
day. Jacques Rival demanded a military 
government with land grants to all offi- 
cers after thirty years of colonial serv- 
ice. 

“By this plan,” he said, “you will 
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create an energetic class of colonists, 
who will have already learned to love 
and understand the country, and will 
be acquainted with its language and 
with all those grave local questions 
which are a stumbling block to all new- 
comers.” 

Norbert de Varenne interrupted him 
/ with “Yes, they will be acquainted with 
everything except agriculture. They will 
speak Arabic, but they will not know 
how to plant out beet-root and how to 
sow wheat. They will be even skillful 
at fencing, but very shaky as regards 
manures. On the contrary, this new land 
should be thrown absolutely open to 
every one. Intelligent men will achieve 
a position there, the others will go 
under. It is the social law.” 

A brief silence followed, and the lis- 
teners smiled. 

George Duroy opened his mouth and 
said, feeling as much surprised at the 
sound of his own voice as if he had 
never heard himself speak: “What is 
chiefly lacking there is good land. The 
really fertile estates cost as much as 
' they do in France, and are bought up 
as investments by rich Parisians. The 
real colonists, the poor fellows who leave 
home for lack of bread, are forced into 


the desert, where nothing will grow for 


want of water.” 

Every one looked at him, and he felt 
himself blushing. e 

Monsieur Walter asked: “Do you 
know Algeria, sir?” A 

George replied: “Yes, sir; I was there 
nearly two years and a half, and I was 
quartered in all three provinces.” 

_ Suddenly, unmindful of the Morel 
question, Norbert de Varenne interro- 
gated him respecting a detail. of man- 
ners and customs of which he had been 


informed by an officer. It was with 
respect to the Mzab, that strange little 
Arab republic sprung up in the midst 
of the Sahara, in the driest part of that 
burning region. 

Duroy had twice visited the Mzab, 
and he narrated some of the customs 
of this singular country, where drops 
of water are valued as gold; where every 
inhabitant is bound to discharge all pub- 
lic duties, and where commercial hon- 
esty is carried further than among civ- 
ilized nations. 

He spoke with a certain raciness ex- 
cited by the wine and by the wish to 
please, and told regimental anecdotes, 
incidents of Arab life and military ad- 
venture. He even hit on some telling 
phrases to depict these bare and yellow 
lands, eternally laid waste by the de- 
vouring fire of the sun. 

All the women had their eyes turned 
upon him, and Madame Walter said, in 
her deliberate tones: “You could make 
a charming series of articles out of 
your recollections.” 

Walter looked at the young fellow 
over the top of his spectacles, as was 
his custom when he wanted to see any 
one’s face distinctly. He looked at the 
dishes from beneath them. 

Forestier seized the opportunity: “My 
dear sir, I had already spoken to you 
about Monsieur George Duroy, asking 
you to let me have him for my assistant 
in gleaning political tips. Since Maram- 
bot left us, I have no one to send in 
quest of urgent and confidential infor- 
mation, and the paper suffers in conse- 
quence.” 

Daddy Walter became serious, and 
pushed his spectacles up on to his fore- 
head, in order to look Duroy well in 
the face. Then he said: “It is true that 
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Monsieur Duroy has evidently an orig- 
inal turn of thought. If he will come 
and have a chat with us to-morrow at 
three o’clock, we will settle the mat- 
er.” Then, after a short silence, turn- 
ing right round towards George, he 
added: “But write us a little series of 
entertaining articles on Algeria at once. 
Relate your experiences, and mix up 
the colonization question with them as 
you did just now. They are facts, gen- 
uine facts, and I am sure that they 
will greatly please our readers. But be 
quick. I must have the first article 
to-morrow or the day after, while the 
subject is being discussed in the Cham- 
ber, in order to catch the public.” 

Madame Walter added, with that 
serious grace which characterized every- 
thing she did, and which lent an air 
of kindness to her words: “And you 
have a charming title, ‘Recollections of 
a Chasseur d’Afrique.’ Is it not, Mon- 
sieur Norbert?” 

The old poet, who had won renown 
late in life, feared and hated newcom- 
ers. He replied dryly: “Yes, excellent, 
provided that the keynote be followed, 
for that is the great difficulty; the exact 
key, what in music is called the pitch.” 

Madame Forestier cast on Duroy a 
smiling and protective glance, the glance 
of a connoisseur, which seemed to say: 
“Yes, you will get on.”-Madame de 
Marelle had turned toward him several 
times, and the diamond in her ear quiv- 
ered incessantly as though the drop of 
water were about to fall. 

The little girl remained quiet and se- 
rious, her head bent over her plate. 

But the servant passed round the 
table, filling the blue glasses with Jo- 
hannisberg, and Forestier proposed a 
toast, drinking with a bow to Monsieur 


Walter: “Prosperity to the Vie Fran-jj0 
caise.” te 

Every one bowed toward the pro-_ t 
prietor, who smiled, and Duroy, intoxi--) 
cated with success, emptied his glassi i 
at a draught. He would have emptied! §x 
a whole barrel after the same fashion; i h 
it seemed to him that he could have fi 
eaten a bullock or strangled a lion. ( 
He felt a superhuman strength in his. fe 
limbs, unconquerable resolution and un- jf 
bounded hope in his mind. He was jw 
now at home among these people. He jfi: 
had just taken his position, won his jw 
place. His glance rested on their faces, ( 
with a new-born assurance, and he ven- fb 
tured for the first time to address his. i 
neighbor: a 

“You have the prettiest earrings 1 tt 
have ever seen, madame.” We 

She turned toward him with a smile. 
“Tt was an idea of my own to have #i 
the diamonds hung like that, just at the fy 
end of a thread. They really look like fj 
dewdrops, do they not?” Wy 

He murmured, ashamed of his own 
daring, and afraid of making a fool of §& 
himself: hy 

“Tt is charming; but the ear, too, #y 
helps to set it off.” a 

She thanked him with a look, one of §} 
those woman’s looks that go straight §), 
to the heart. And as he turned his §' 
head he again met Madame Forestier’s jy; 
eye, always kindly, but now, as he (fi, 
thought, sparkling with a livelier mirth, #y 


an archness, an encouragement. All the 
men were now talking at once, with 
gesticulations and raised voices. They 
were discussing the great project of 
the metropolitan railway. The subject 
was not exhausted till dessert was fin- 
ished, every one having a deal to say 
about the slowness of the methods of 


transit in Paris, the inconvenience of 
the tramway, the delays of omnibus 
travelling, and the rudeness of cabmen. 


take coffee. Duroy, in jest, offered his 
arm to the little girl. She gravely 
thanked him, and raised herself on tip- 
toe in order to rest her hand on it. 

On returning to the drawing-room he 
‘again experienced the sensation of en- 
‘tering a greenhouse. In each of the four 
corners of the room tall palms unfolded 
‘their shapely leaves, rising to the ceiling 
and there spreading downward. 

On each side of the fireplace were 
India rubber plants like round columns, 
with-the dark-green leaves spreading 
‘out one above the other; and on the 
‘piano two! unknown shrubs, one cov- 
ered with crimson flowers, the other 
all white, had the appearance of arti- 
‘ficial plants, appearing too perfect to be 
real. 

The air was cool and laden with a 
‘soft, vague perfume that could scarcely 
be defined. The young fellow, now more 
imself, considered the room attentively. 
It was not large; nothing attracted the 
leye except the shrubs, no striking bright 
‘color, but one felt at ease in it; one 
felt soothed and refreshed, and, as it 
were, caressed by one’s surroundings. 


toy?” And Madame Forestier held out 
}a cup toward him with that smile which 
never left her lips. 

“Thank you, madame.” 

He took the cup, and as he bent 
}forward to take a lump of sugar from 
}the sugar basin carried by the little 
}girl, Madame Forestier said to him in 
Ja low voice: “Be attentive to Madame 
| Walter.” 


| Then she drew back before he 


Then they left the dining-room to ~ 


“Do you take coffee, Monsieur Du- - 
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could answer. 

He first drank his coffee, which he 
was afraid of spilling on the carpet; 
then, his mind more at ease, he sought 
for some excuse to approach the wife 
of his new chief and begin a conversa- 
tion. All at once he noticed that she 
was holding an empty cup in her hand, 
and as she was at some distance from a 
table, did not know where to put it. 
He darted forward with “Allow me, 
madame.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

He took away the cup and then rer 
turned. 

“If you knew, madame,” he began, 
“the happy hours the Vie Francaise 
helped me to pass when I was away in 
the desert. It is really the only paper 
that is readable out of France, for it 
is more literary, wittier and less mo- 
notonous than the others. There is 
something of everything in it.” 

She smiled with amiable indifference 
and answered seriously: 

“Monsieur Walter took a great deal 
of trouble to create this type of news- 
paper which supplies a need of the 
day.” 

And they began to chat. He had an 
easy flow of small talk, a charm in his 
voice and look and an irresistible se- 
ductiveness about his mustache. It 
curled coquettishly about his lips, red- 
dish brown, with a paler tint at its 
curled tips. 

They chatted about Paris, its suburbs, 
the banks of the Seine, watering places, 
summer amusements, all the current 
topics on which one can talk forever 
without wearying one’s self. 

Then as Monsieur Norbert de Varenne 
approached with a liqueur glass in his 
hand, Duroy discreetly withdrew. 
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Madame de Marelle, who had been 
speaking with Madame Forestier, sum- 
moned him. 

“Well, monsieur,” she said abruptly, 
“so you want to try your hand at jour- 
nalism?” 

He spoke vaguely of his projects, and 
then recommenced with her the conver- 
sation he had just had with Madame 
Walter; but as he understood his sub- 
ject better he did it more justice, re- 
peating as his own the things he had 
just heard. And he continually looked 
his companion in the eyes, as though 
to give a deep meaning to what he was 
saying. 

She, in her turn, related anecdotes 
with the easy flow of spirits of a woman 
who knows she is witty and is always 
seeking to appear so, and becoming 
familiar she laid her hand from time 
to time on his arm, and lowered her 
voice to make rifling remarks which 
thus assumed a character of intimacy. 
He would have liked to have shown his 
devotion for her on the spot, to have 
defended her, shown her what he was 
worth, and his delay in his replies to 
her showed the preoccupation of his 
mind. 

But suddenly, without any reason, 
Madame de Marelle called “Laurine!” 
and the little girl came. 

“Sit down here, child; you-will catch 
cold near the window.” 

Duroy was seized with a wild long- 
ing to kiss the child. It was as though 
some part of the kiss would reach the 
mother. 

He asked in a gallant and at the 
same time fatherly tone: “Will you 
allow me to kiss you, mademoiselle?” 

The child looked up at him in sur- 
prise. 


“Answer, my dear,” said Madame de? 
Marelle, laughingly. F 

“Ves, sir, this time; but it will not 
do always.” 7 

Duroy, sitting down, lifted Laurine 
on to his knees and brushed the fine 
curly hair above her forehead with hi 
lips. 3 

Her mother was surprised. ‘What! 
she has not run away; it is astounding, 
Usually she will only let ladies kis 
her. You are irresistible, Monsieur Du: 
roy.” 3 

He blushed without answering and 
gently jogged the little girl on his knee.) 

Madame Forestier drew near and ex-" 
claimed with astonishment: “What! 
Laurine tamed! What a miracle!” © 

Jacques Rival also came up, cigar! 
in mouth, and Duroy rose to take leave, 
afraid of spoiling, by some unlucky Te=§ 
mark; the work done, his task of con-- 
quest begun. 

He bowed, softly pressed the little 
outstretched hands of the women, and! 
then heartily shook those of the men. 
He noted that the hand of Jacques’ 
Rival, warm and dry, answered cordial-— 
ly to his grip; that of Norbert de, 
Varenne, damp and cold, slipped through’ 
his fingers; that of Daddy Walter, cold’ 
and flabby, was without expression or 
energy; and that of Forestier was plump ~ 
and moist. His friend said to him in a 
low tone: ‘To-morrow at three o’clock;- 
do not forget.” ‘ 

“Oh! no, do not fear.” 

When he found himself once more 
on the stairs, he felt a great longing 
to run down them, so great was his 
joy, and he darted forward, going down . 
two steps at a time, but suddenly he 
caught sight of a large mirror on the- 
second floor landing of a gentleman in 


Jas if he had been caught tripping. 
) Then he looked at himself in the glass 


WHEN George Duroy found himself in 
ithe street, he hesitated as to what he 
‘should do. He wanted to run, to dream, 
‘to walk about thinking of the future 
as he breathed the soft night air, but 
‘the thought of the series of articles 
asked for by Mr. Walter haunted him, 
‘and he decided to go home at once and 
‘set to work. 

_ He walked along quickly, reached the 
‘outer boulevard, and followed it as far 
jas the Rue Boursault, where he dwelt. 
'The house, six stories high, was inhab- 
‘ited by a score of small households 
‘of tradespeople and workmen, and he 
}experienced a sickening sensation of 
‘disgust, longing to leave the place and 
‘live like well-to-do people in a clean 
dwelling, as he ascended the stairs, light- 
‘ing his way with wax matches up the 


‘cigarette ends and scraps of kitchen 
refuse. 

The young fellow’s room on the fifth 
floor looked into a kind of abyss, the 
huge cut of the Western Railway just 
above the exit of the tunnel by the 
Batignolles Station. Duroy opened his 
window and leaned against the rusty 
iron cross bar. 

Beneath him, at the bottom of the 
‘dark hole, three motionless red lights 


|. a hurry, and he stopped short, ashamed, 


‘for some time, astonished at being really 


dirty steps, littered with bits of paper, | 
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such a handsome fellow, smiled com- 
placently, and, taking leave of his re- 
flection, bowed low to it as one bows 
to a personage of importance. 


CHAPTER III 


THE FIRST STEP 


resembled the eyes of huge wild animals, 
and further on a glimpse could be 
caught of others and of others again 
still further. Every moment whistles, 
prolonged or brief, pierced the silence 
of the night, some close at hand, others 
scarcely audible, coming from the direc- 
tion of Asniéres. Their modulations were 
akin to those of the human voice; one 
of them was approaching, with its plain- 
tive appeal growing louder and louder 
every moment, and soon a big yellow 
light appeared, advancing with a loud 
noise, and Duroy watched the string of 
railway carriages swallowed up in the 
tunnel. 

Then he said to himself: “Come, let’s 
get to work.” 

He placed his light upon the table, 
but at the moment of commencing he 
found that he had only a quire of let- 
ter paper in the place. More’s the pity, 
but he would make use of it by opening 
out each sheet to its full extent. He 
dipped his pen in ink and wrote at the 
head of the page, in his best hand, 
“Souvenirs d’un Chasseur d’Afrique.” 

Then he tried to frame the opening 
sentence. He remained with his head 
on his hands and his eyes fixed on the 
white sheet spread out before him. 
What should he say? He could no longer 
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recall anything of what he had been 
relating a little while back; not an anec- 
dote, not a fact, nothing. 

All at once the thought struck him: 
“T must begin with my departure.” 

And he wrote: “It was in 1874, about 
the middle of May, when France, ex- 
hausted, was resting after the catastro- 
phes of the terrible year.” 

He stopped short, not knowing how 
to lead up to what should follow—his 
embarkation, his voyage, his first im- 
pressions. 

After ten minutes’ reflection, he re- 
solved to put off the introduction till 
the morrow, and set to work at once 
to describe Algiers. 

And he traced on his paper the words: 
“Algiers is a white city,” without being 
able to state anything further. He re- 
called in his mind the pretty white city, 
tumbling as it were like a cascade of 
flat-roofed dwellings from the summit 
of its hills to the sea, but he could no 
longer find a word to express what he 
had seen or what he had felt. 

After a violent effort, he added: 
is partly inhabited by Arabs.” 

Then he threw down his pen and 
rose from his chair. 

On his little iron bedstead, hollowed 
in the center by the weight of his body, 
he saw his everyday garments lying 
worn and limp and ugly as the cloth- 
ing at the Morgue. On a straw-bottomed 
chair his tall hat, his only one, brim 
uppermost, seemed to be awaiting an 
alms. 

The wall paper, gray with blue bou- 
quets, showed as many stains as flow- 
ers, old, suspicious-looking stains, the 
origin of which could not be defined; 
crushed insects or drops of oil, finger 
tips smeared with pomatum, or soapy 


rt 


water scattered while washing. I 
smacked of shabby genteel poverty, th 
poverty of a Paris lodging house. Ange 
rose within him at the wretchedness o 
his mode of living. He said to himselij 
that he must get out of it at once; thati 
he must finish with this irksome exist# 
ence the very next day. 4 

A frantic desire to work suddenly 
taking possession of him again, he sail 
down once more at the table and bey 
gan anew to seek for phrases to describe 
the strange and charming physiognomyy 
of Algiers, that anteroom of vast and 
mysterious Africa; the Africa of wan-| 
dering Arabs and unknown tribes off 
negroes; that unexplored Africa whose) 
improbable-looking animals, seeminglyy 
made to figure in fairy tales, are some- 
times shown us in zodlogical gardens; 
ostriches, those exaggerated fowls; ga~ 
zelles, those sacred goats; surprising 
and grotesque giraffes, grave-looking) 
camels, monstrous hippopotami, shape-| 
less rhinoceroses and gorillas, those’ 
frightful-looking brothers of mankind. 

He vaguely felt ideas occurring toy 
him; he might perhaps have uttered) 
them, but he could not put them into 
writing. And his impotence exasperating 
him, he got up again, his hands damp) 
with perspiration and his temples throb 
bing. i 

His eyes falling on his washing bill, 
brought up that evening by the con-| 
cierge, he was suddenly seized with wild) 
despair. All his joy vanished in a twink 
ling, with his confidence in himself and 
his faith in the future. It was all up; 
he could not do anything, he would) 
never be anybody; he felt played out, 
incapable, good for nothing, damned. 

And he went and leaned out of the’ 
window again, just as a train issued! 


from the tunnel with a loud and violent 
noise. It was going away far off, across 
‘the fields and plains toward the sea. 
And the recollection of his parents 
stirred in Duroy’s breast. It would pass 
mear them, that train, within a few 
eagues of their house. He saw it again, 
the little house at the entrance to the 
village of Canteleu, on the summit of 
the slope overlooking Rouen and the 
immense valley of the Seine. 

His father and mother kept a little 
inn, a place where the tradesfolk of 
the suburbs of Rouen came out to 
lunch on Sunday and called “A la Belle 
Vue.” They had wanted to make a 
entleman of their son, and had sent 
him to college. Having finished his 
studies, and failing in his examination 
for the degree of B.A., he had entered 
the army with the intention of becom- 
ing an officer, a colonel, a general. But, 
isgusted with military life long before 
‘he completion of his five years’ term 
of service, he had dreamed of making 
1 fortune in Paris. 

He came there at the expiration of 
nis term: of service, despite the en- 
treaties of his father and mother, who, 
their visions having fled, wanted now 
0 have him at home with them. In 
is turn, he hoped to achieve a future; 
e foresaw a triumph by means as yet 
vaguely defined in his mind, but which 
e felt sure he could scheme out and 
‘urther. 

His comrades used to say of him: 
‘He is a sharp fellow, a schemer, he 
look out for himself,” and he had 
romised himself to act up to his char- 
ficter. 

His inborn conscience of a Norman, 
lunted by the daily dealings of gar- 
n life, rendered elastic by pillaging 
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exploits in Africa, illicit commissions, 
shady tricks in business; spurred on, 
too, by the notions of honor current 
in the army, military bravado, patriotic 
sentiments, the fine-sounding tales cur- 
rent among non-commissioned officers, 
and the vain glory of the profession of 
arms, had become a kind of trick box 
in which something of everything was 
to be found. 

But the wish to succeed reigned sov- 
ereign in it. 

He had, without noticing it, begun to 
dream again, as he did every evening. 
He pictured to himself some splendid 
love adventure which should bring about 
all at once the realization of his hopes. 
He married the daughter of some banker 
or nobleman whom he met in the street 
and captivated at the first glance. 

The shrill whistle of a locomotive, 
issuing from the tunnel like a big rab- 
bit bolting out of its hole and tearing 
at full speed along the rails toward the 
round house, where it was to rest, awoke 
him from his dream. 

Then, repossessed by the vague and 
joyful hope which ever haunted his 
mind, he wafted a kiss into the night, 
a kiss of love, addressed to the vision 
of the woman he was awaiting, a kiss 
of desire addressed to the fortune he 


- coveted. Then he closed his window and 


began to undress, murmuring: 

“T shall feel in a better mood for 
it to-morrow. My thoughts are not clear 
to-night. Perhaps, too, I have had just 
a little too much to drink. One can’t 
work well under those circumstances.” 

He got into bed, blew out his light 
and went off to sleep almost immedi- 
ately. 

He awoke early, as one awakes on 
mornings of hope or of anxiety, and, 
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jumping out of bed, opened his window 
to drink a cup of fresh air, as he 
phrased it. 

The houses of the Rue de Rome op- 
posite, on the other side of the broad 
railway cut, glittering in the rays of 
the rising sun, seemed to be painted 
with white light. Afar off on the right 
a glimpse was caught of the slopes 
of Argenteuil, the hills of Sannois and 
the windmills of Orgemont, through a 
light bluish mist, like a floating and 
transparent veil cast across the horizon. 

Duroy remained for some minutes 
gazing at the distant landscape, and he 
murmured: “It would be devilish nice 
out there a day like this.” Then he be- 
thought himself that he must set to 
work, and that at once, and-also send 
his janitor’s lad, at a cost of ten sous, 
to the office to say that he was ill. 

He sat down at his table, dipped his 
pen in the ink, leaned his forehead on 
his hand, and sought for ideas. All in 
vain—nothing came. 

He was not discouraged, however. He 
thought: “Bah, I am not accustomed 
to it. It is a trade to be learned like 
all other trades. I must have some help 
the first time. I will go and find Fores- 
tier, who will start my article going in 
ten minutes.” 

And he dressed himself. 

When he got into the street he came 
to the conclusion that it was still too 
early to present himself at the residence 
of his friend, who must be a late sleeper. 
He therefore walked slowly along be- 
neath the trees of the outer boulevard. 
It was not yet nine o’clock when he 
reached the Parc Monceau, fresh from 
its morning watering. Sitting down on a 
bench, he began to dream again. A well- 
dressed young man was walking up and 


the hand, they walked off together. A 
riotous need of love broke out i 
Duroy’s heart, a need of amours at once 
distinguished and delicate. He rose anc 
resumed his journey, thinking of Fores} 
tier. What luck the fellow had! He 
reached the door at the moment his 
friend was coming out of it. 

“Vou here at this time of day! What) 
do you want of me?” 4 

Duroy, taken aback at meeting him) 
thus, just as he was starting out, stam= 


age to write my article; you know the) 
article Monsieur Walter asked me td 
write on Algeria. It is not very sure 
prising, considering that I have never 
written anything. Practice is needed for 
that as for everything else. I shall get 
used to it very quickly, I am sure, but} 
I do not know how to set about be 
ginning. I have plenty of ideas, but Jj 
cannot manage to express them.” “¥ 

He stopped, hesitatingly, and Fores- 
tier smiled somewhat slyly, saying: “J 
know how it is.” f 

Duroy went on: “Yes, it must hap+ 
pen to every one when they first be 
gin. Well, I came, I came to ask you) 
for some help. In ten minutes you car 
give me a start, you can show me how! 
to shape it. It will be giving me a goo) 
lesson in style, and really without you! 
I do not see how I can manage it.” ; 

Forestier still smiled, and, tapping his 
old comrade on the arm, said: “Go ip 
and see my wife; she will settle yo 
business quite as well as I could. J) 
have trained her to that kind of work! 
I myself have not time this morning 


- would willingly have done it for you.” 
Duroy, suddenly abashed, hesitated, 
eeling afraid. 

“But I cannot call on her at this 
ime of the day.” 

“Oh! yes, she is up. Yoo will find 
er in my study arranging some notes 
or me.’ 

Duroy refused to go upstairs, saying: 
‘No. I can’t think of such a thing.” 
Forestier took him by the shoulders, 
isted him round on his heels, and, 
ushing him toward the staircase, said: 
'Go along, you great donkey, when I 
ll you to. You are not going to oblige 
ne to go up these flights of stairs again 
. introduce you and explain the fix 
ou are in.” 

Then Duroy made up his mind. 
Thanks, then, I will go up,” he said. 
shall tell her that you forced me, 
ositively forced me to come and see 
er.” 

“All right. She won’t scratch your 
es out. Above all, don’t forget our 
dpointment for three o’clock.” 

“Oh, never fear!” 

Forestier hastened off and Duroy be- 
an to ascend the stairs slowly, step 
'y step, thinking over what he would 
y and feeling uneasy as to his prob- 
le reception. 

The man servant, wearing a blue 
pron and holding.a broom in his hand, 
ned the door to him. 

“Master is not at home,” he said, 
ithout waiting to be spoken to. 
Duroy persisted. a 
“Ask Madame Forestier,” said he, 
ether she will receive me, and tell 
er that I have come from her hus- 
d, whom I met in the street.” 
Then he waited while the man went 
y, returned and, opening a door on 
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the right, said: 
Sin 

She was seated in an office armchair 
in a small room, the walls of which 
were wholly hidden by books carefully 
ranged on shelves of black wood. The 
bindings, of various tints, red, yellow, 
green, violet and blue, gave some color 
and liveliness to these monotonous lines 
of volumes. 

She turned round, still smiling. She 
was wrapped in a white dressing-gown, 
trimmed with lace, and as she held 
out her hand, displayed her bare arm 
in its wide sleeve. 

“So soon?” she said and then added: 
“That is not meant for a reproach, but 
a simple question.” 

“Oh, madame, I did not wish to come 
up, but your husband, whom I met 
downstairs, obliged me to do so. I am 
so confused that I dare not tell you 
what brings me.” 

She pointed to a chair, saying: 
down and tell me about it.” 

She was twirling a pen quill between 
her fingers, and in front of her was a 
half-written page, interrupted by the 
young fellow’s arrival. She seemed quite 
at home at this work table, as much at 
her ease as if in her drawing-room en- 
gaged in every-day duties. A faint per- 


“Madame will see you, 


“Sit 


‘fume emanated from her dressing gown, 


the fresh perfume of a recent toilet. 
Duroy sought to divine, fancied he 
could trace, the outline of her plump, 
youthful figure through the soft ma- 
terial enveloping it. 

She went on, as he did not reply: 
“Well, come, tell me what it is.” 

He murmured hesitatingly: “Well, 
you see—but I really dare not—I was 
working last night very late and quite 
early this morning on the article upon 
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Algeria, upon which Monsieur Walter 
asked me to write, and I could not get 
on with it—I tore up all my attempts. 
I am not accustomed to this kind of 
work, and I came to ask Forestier to 
help me this once i 

She interrupted him, laughing heart- 
ily. ‘And he told you to come and see 
me? That is a nice thing.” 

“Yes, madame. He said that you 
will get me out of my difficulty better 
than himself, but I did not dare, I did 
not wish to—you understand.” 

She rose, saying: “It will be delight- 
ful to work in collaboration with you 
like that. I am charmed at the notion. 
Come, sit down in my place, for they 
know my handwriting at the office. And 
we will soon turn out a good article.” 

He sat down, took a pen, spread a 
sheet of paper before him and waited. 

Madame Forestier, standing by, 
watched him make these preparations, 
then took a cigarette from the mantel- 
shelf and lit it. 

“T cannot work without smoking,” 
said she. “Come, what are you going 
to say?” 

He lifted his head toward her with 
astonishment. 

“But that is just what I don’t know, 
since that is what I came to see you 
about.” 

She replied: “Oh! I -will put it in 
order for you. I will make the sauce, 
but then I want the joint.” 

He remained embarrassed before her. 
At length he said hesitatingly: “I should 
like to relate my journey there from the 
beginning.” 

Then she sat down before him on the 
other side of the table, and looking him 
in the eyes: 

“Well, tell it me first; 


for myself 


alone, you understand, slowly and wit! 
out forgetting anything, and I will eo 
what is to be used of it.” 

But as he did not know where 
commence, she began to question hi! 
as a priest would have done in the cor 
fessional, putting precise questions whi¢ 
recalled to him forgotten details, peo 
encountered and faces merely caugh 
sight of. 

When she had made him speak thu 
for about a quarter of an hour, st 
suddenly interrupted him with: ; 

“Now we will begin. In the fir 
place, we will imagine that you al 
narrating your impressions to a frient 
which will allow you to write a lot c 
tomfoolery, to make remarks of | a 
kinds, to be natural and funny if w 
can. Begin: 


“My Drar Henry: You wish t 
know what Algeria is like, and yo 
shall. I will send you, having nothin 
else to do in the little cabin of drie 
mud which serves me as a habitatior 
a kind of journal of my life, day b 
day and hour by hour. It will be | 
little spicy at times unfortunately, bu 
you are not obliged to show it to you 
lady friends.” 


She paused to relight her cigaretti 
which had gone out, and the faint creak 
ing of the quill on the paper stoppet 
too. 

“Let us continue,” said she. 

“Algeria is a great French possessio 
on the frontiers of the great unknow 
countries called the Desert, the Saharé 
Central Africa, etc., etc. 

“Algiers is the door, the pretty whit 
door of this strange continent. 

“But it is first necessary to get f 
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, Which is not a rosy task for every 
ae. I am, you know, an excellent horse- 
‘an, for I break in the colonel’s horses; 
Jt a man may be a very good rider 
ad a very bad sailor. That is my case. 
“You remember Surgeon-Major Sim- 
retas, whom we used to call Old Ipe- 
ycuanha, and how when we thought 
urselves ripe for a twenty-four hours’ 
ay in the infirmary, that blessed so- 
yurning place, we would go to see him. 
“How he used to sit on his chair, 
ith his fat legs in his red trousers 
ide apart, his hands on his knees and 
$ elbows stuck out, rolling his great 
yes and gnawing his white mustache. 
“You remember his favorite prescrip- 
on: 

“This man’s stomach is out of order. 
ive him a dose of emetic number 
iree, according to my formula, and 
ien twelve hours off duty, and he will 
> all right.’ 

“Tt was a sovereign remedy, that 
netic—sovereign and irresistible. One 
vallowed it because one had to. Then 
hen one had undergone the effects of 
ld Ipecacuanha’s prescription, one en- 
yyved twelve well-earned hours’ rest. 
“Well, my dear fellow, to reach Africa 
‘is necessary to undergo for forty 
urs the effects of another kind of 
resistible emetic, according to the pre- 
ription of the Compagnie Transatlan- 
que.” 

She rubbed her hands, delighted with 
ie idea. 

She got up and walked about, after 
ghting another cigarette, and dictated 
; she puffed out little whiffs of smoke, 
hich, issuing at first through a little 
‘ifice in the midst of her compressed 
9s, slowly spread and gradually disap- 
eared, leaving in the air faint gray 


lines, a kind of transparent mist, like 
a spider’s web. Sometimes with her 
open hand she would brush aside these 
light traces; at others she would cut 
them asunder with her forefinger and 
then watch with serious attention the 
two halves of the almost impenetrable 
vapor slowly disappear. 

Duroy, with his eyes, followed all 
her gestures, her attitudes, the move- 
ments of her form and features, busied 
with this vague pastime which did not 
preoccupy her thoughts. 

She now imagined the incidents of 
the journey, sketched travelling com- 
panions invented by herself, and a love 
affair. 

Then, sitting down again, she ques- 
tioned Duroy on the topography of 
Algeria, of which she was absolutely 
ignorant. In ten minutes she knew as 
much about it as he did, and she dic- 
tated a little chapter of political and 
colonial geography to coach the reader 
in such matters and prepare him to 
understand the serious questions which 
were to be brought forward in the fol- 
lowing articles. She continued by a trip 
into the provinces of Orana, a fantastic 
trip, in which it was, above all, a ques- 
tion of women, Moorish, Jewish and 
Spanish. 

“That is what interests most,” she 
said. 

She wound up by a sojourn at Saida, 
at the foot of the great tablelands, and 
by a pretty little intrigue between the 
non-commissioned George Duroy and a 
Spanish work-girl employed at the alfa 
factory at Ain el Hadjar. She described 
their rendezvous at night amid the bare, 
stony hills, with jackals, hyenas and 
Arab dogs yelling, barking, and howling 
among the rocks. 
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And she gleefully uttered the words, 
“To be continued.” Then, rising, she 
added: “That is how one writes an 
article, my dear sir. Sign it, if you 
please.” 

He hesitated. 

“But sign it, I tell you.” 

Then he began to laugh and wrote 
at the bottom of the page “George 
Duroy.” 

She went on smoking as she walked 
up and down, and he still kept look- 
ing at her, unable to find anything to 
say to thank her, happy to be with 
her, filled with gratitude and with the 
pleasure of this new-born intimacy. It 
seemed to him that everything around 
him was part of her, everything down 
to the walls covered with books. The 
chairs, the furniture, the air in which 
the perfume of tobacco was floating 
had about them something good, sweet 
and charming, which emanated from 
her. 

Suddenly she asked: “What do you 
think of my friend, Madame de Ma- 
relle?”’ 

He was surprised and answered: “I 
think—I think—her very charming.” 

“Is she not?” 

“Ves, indeed.” 

He longed to add: “But not as charm- 
ing as yourself,” but dared not. 

She resumed: “And if you only knew 
how funny, original and intelligent she 
is. She is a Bohemian—a true Bo- 
hemian. That is why her husband scarce- 
ly cares for her. He only sees her de- 
fects and does not appreciate her good 
qualities.” 

Duroy felt stupefied at learning that 
Madame de Marelle was married, and 
yet it was only natural she should be. 

He said: “Oh! she is married, then. 


And what is her husband?” 

Madame Forestier gently shrugg 
her shoulders and raised her eyebrov 
with a gesture of incomprehensil 
meaning. 

“Oh! he is an inspector on the Nort 
ern Railway. He spends eight days 
of the month in Paris; what his wi 
calls ‘obligatory duty,’ or ‘week 
drudgery,’ or ‘holy week.’ When y 
know her better, you will see how brig 
and charming she is. Go and call on k 
one of these days.” 

Duroy no longer thought of leavir 
It seemed to him that he was goi 
to remain here forever; that he w 
at home. 

But the door opened noiselessly, ai 
a tall gentleman entered without bei 
announced. He stopped short on seei 
a stranger. Madame Forestier seem 
troubled for a moment; then she sa 
in natural tones, though a slight ro 
flush had risen to her cheeks: 

“Come in, my dear sir. I must intr 
duce one of Charles’ old friends, Mo 
sieur George Duroy, a future journz 
ist.” Then, in another tone, she adde 
“Our best and most intimate frien 
the Comte de Vaudrec.” 

The two men bowed, looking ea 
other in the eyes, and Duroy at on 
took his leave. 

There was no attempt to detain hi 
He stammered a few thanks, grasp 
the outstretched hand of Madame Fo 
estier, bowed again to the newcom«e 
who preserved the cold, grave air | 
a man of position, and went out qui 
disturbed, as if he had made a fool 
himself. 

On finding himself once more in t 
street he felt sad and uneasy, haunt 
by the vague idea of some hidden a 
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yance. He walked on, asking himself 
ence came this sudden melancholy. 
- could not tell, but the stern face 
the Comte de Vaudrec, already some- 
at aged, with gray hair, and the calm- 
insolent look of.a very wealthy man, 
istantly recurred to his recollection. 
- noted that the arrival of this un- 
own, breaking off a charming ¢éte-d- 
e, had produced in him that chilly, 
pairing sensation that a word over- 
ird, a trifle noticed, the least thing, 
fices sometimes to bring about. It 
med to him, too, that this man, with- 
- his being able to guess why, was 
pleased at finding him there. 
He had nothing more to do till three 
lock, and it was not yet noon. He 
1 still six'irancs fifty centimes in his 
sket; and he went and lunched at the 
uillon Duval. Then he prowled about 
boulevard and as three o’clock 
uck ascended the advertisement stair- 
y of the Vie Francaise. 
The office boys were seated with 
ded arms on a bench, while, at an 
losed desk, an employee was sorting 
- mail that had just arrived. The en- 
> get-up of the place, intended to 
oress visitors, was perfect. Every one 
1 the appearance, bearing, dignity and 
artness suitable to the anteroom of 
arge daily newspaper. 
‘Monsieur Walter, if you please?” 
wired Duroy. 
‘The manager is engaged, sir,” re- 
2d the doorkeeper. “Will you take a 
t, sir?” and he indicated the waiting 
mm, already full of people. 
There were men grave, important- 
king and wearing the ribbon of an 
ler, and men with no linen apparent, 
ose frock coats, buttoned up to the 
n, bore upon the breast stains re- 


calling the outlines of continents and 
seas on geographical maps. There were 
three women among them. One of them 
was pretty, smiling and overdressed and 
had the air of a gay woman; her neigh- 
bor, with a wrinkled, tragic countenance, 
also stylishly dressed, but in a more 
severe fashion, had about her that 
something worn and artificial that old 
actresses generally have, a kind of false 
youth. 

The third woman, in mourning, sat 
in a corner with the air of a grieving 
widow. Duroy thought that she had 
come to ask for charity. 

However, no one was ushered into 
the room beyond, and more than twenty 
minutes had elapsed. 

Duroy was seized with an idea, and, 
going back to the doorkeeper, said: 
“Monsieur Walter made an appointment 
for me to call on him here at three 
o’clock. At all events, see whether my 
friend Monsieur Forestier is here.” 

He was at once ushered along a 
lengthy passage which brought him to 
a large room, where four gentlemen were 
writing at a large table covered with 
green leather. 

Forestier, standing before the fire- 
place, was smoking a cigarette. He 
turned his head as Duroy entered, say- 


‘ing: “Oh! here you are! Have you seen 


the governor? 

“Come with me. I will take you in 
to see the governor. Otherwise you 
might be getting moldy here till seven 
in the evening.” 

They recrossed the waiting-room, in 
which the same people were waiting in 
the same order. As soon as Forestier 
appeared, the young woman and the 
old actress, rising quickly, came up to 
him. He took them aside, one after the 
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other, into the bay window, and, al- 
though they took care to talk in low 
tones, Duroy noticed that they were 
on familiar terms. 

Then, having passed through two pad- 
ded doors, they entered the manager’s 
room. The business which had detained 
him for an hour or so was nothing 
more than a game of écarté with some 
of the gentlemen with flat-brimmed hats 
whom Duroy had noticed the night be- 
fore. 

Monsieur Walter dealt and played 
with concentrated attention and cau- 
tiously, while his adversary threw down, 
picked up and handled the light bits 
of colored pasteboard with the swift- 
ness, skill and grace of a practical 
player. Norbert de Varenne, seated in 
the managerial armchair, was writing 
an article; Jacques Rival, stretched at 
full length on the couch, was smok- 
ing a cigar with his eyes closed. 

The room smelt close with that 
blended odor of leather-covered furni- 
ture, stale tobacco and printing ink pe- 
culiar to editors’ rooms and familiar 
to all journalists. Upon the black wood 
table, inlaid with brass, lay an incredible 
pile of papers, letters, cards, newspa- 
pers, magazines, bills and printed mat- 
ter of every description. 

Forestier shook hands with the watch- 
ers standing behind the card players, 
and without a word watched the prog- 
ress of the game, then as soon as Daddy 
Walter had won he said: “Here is my 
friend Duroy.” 

The manager glanced sharply at the 
young fellow over the glasses of his 
spectacles and said: 

“Have you brought my article? It 
would fit in very well to-day with the 
Morel debate.” 


Duroy took the sheets of paper fold 
in four from his pocket, saying: “He 
it 3s, Sin?’ 

The manager seemed pleased and r 
marked with a smile: “Very good, vel 
good. You are a man of your wor 
You must look through this for m 
Forestier.” 

But Forestier hastened to reply: “ 
is not worth while, Monsieur Walte 
I went over it with him to give him 
lesson in the tricks of the trade. It 
very well done.” | 

And the manager, who was gathe 
ing up the cards dealt by a tall, 
gentleman, a deputy belonging to 
Left Centre, remarked with inden 
“All right then.” 

Forestier, however, did not let bi 
begin the new game, but, stoopin 
murmured in his ear: “You know ye 
promised me to take on Duroy to fr 
place Marambot. Shall I engage him ‘ 
the same terms?” 

“Ves, certainly.” 

Taking his friend’s arm, the jow 
ist led him away from the table, wi 
Monsier Walter resumed the game. 

Norbert de Varenne had not lifted h 
head; he did not appear to have set 
or recognized Duroy. Jacques Rival, 
the contrary, had shaken his hand, wi 
the marked and demonstrative en 
of a good fellow who may be reckon 
upon in case of any little difficulty. — 

They passed through the waiti 
room again, and as every one loo 
at them, Forestier said to the you 
of the women in a tone loud eno 
to be heard by the rest: “The manag 
will see you directly. He is just 
engaged with two members of the B 
get Committee.” 

Then he passed swiftly on, with 
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tried, business-like air, as though 
out to draft at once an article of the 
most importance. 
As soon as they were back in the 
itor’s room, Forestier said to Duroy: 
.eport here every day at three o’clock, 
d I will tell you the places you are 
go to during the day, or evening, 
the next morning. One—I will give 
u, first of all, a letter of introduction 
the chief of police, who will put 
u in touch with one of his subordi- 
tes. You will arrange with him to ob- 
n all the important news, official and 
asi-official information, you know. In 
matters of detail you will apply to 
int-Potin, who is up in the work. 
ul can see him by and by or to- 
row. Above all, cultivate the knack 
dragging information out of the men 
send you to see and of obtaining an 
trance everywhere, in spite of closed 


doors. You will receive for this a sal- 
ary of two hundred francs a month, 
with two sous a line for the paragraphs 
you glean and two sous a line for all 
articles written by you, to order, on 
different subjects.” 

Duroy drank a glass of beer with his 
new comrades and then said to his 
friend: “What am I to do now?” 

“T have nothing for you to-day. You 
can go if you want to.” 

“And our—our—article, will it go in 
to-night?” 

“Yes, but do not bother yourself 
about it; I will correct the proofs. Write 
the continuation for to-morrow, and 
come here at three o’clock, the same as 
to-day.” 

After shaking hands with every one, 
Duroy went down the gorgeous stair- 
case with a light heart. 


CHAPTER IV 


LESSONS IN JOURNALISM 


Duroy slept badly, so excited was he 
the wish to see his article in print. 
. was up as soon as it was day- 
ht and was prowling about the streets 
ig before the hour at which the por- 
s from the newspaper offices run with 
ir papers from kiosk to kiosk. 

He went on to the Saint Lazare ter- 
nus, knowing that the Vie Francaise 
uld be delivered there before it 
iched his own district. As he was still 
) early, he wandered up and down 
the footpath. 

He saw the newspaper vendor arrive, 


open her newsstand, and then saw a 
man bearing on his head a pile of 
papers. He rushed forward. There were 
the Figaro, the Gil Blas, the Gaulois, 
the Evénement and two or three morn- 
ing journals, but the Vie Francaise was 
not among them. Fear seized him. Sup- 
pose the “Souvenirs d’un Chasseur 
d’Afrique” had been kept over for the 
next day, or that by chance they had 
not at the last moment seemed suitable 
to Daddy Walter! 

Turning back to the kiosk, he saw 
that the paper was on sale without his 
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having seen it. 

He darted forward, unfolded it after 
having thrown down three sous, and 
ran through the headings of the articles 
on the first page. Nothing. His heart be- 
gan to beat, and he experienced strong 
emotion on reading at the foot of a 
column in large letters, “George Duroy.” 
It was in; what happiness! 

He began to walk along unconscious- 
ly, the paper in his hand and his hat 
on one side of his head, with a longing 
to stop the passers-by in order to say 
to them: “Buy this, buy this; there is 
an article by me in it.”” He would have 
liked to have bellowed with all the 
power of his lungs, like some vendor 
of papers at night on the boulevards, 
“Read the Vie Francaise; read George 
Duroy’s article, ‘Souvenirs d’un Chas- 
seur d’Afrique.’ ” 

And suddenly he felt a wish to read 
this article himself, to read it in a 
public place, a café, in sight of all. He 
looked about for some establishment 
already filled with customers. He had 
to walk in search of one for some time. 
He sat down at last outside a kind 
of wine shop, where several customers 
were already installed, and began to 
read his article, and several times said 
aloud: “Very good, very well put,” to 
attract the attention of his neighbors 
and inspire them with the wish to know 
what there was in this sheet. Then, on 
going away, he left it on the table. 

He thought: “What shall I do now?” 
And he decided to go to his office, take 
his month’s salary and tender his resig- 
nation. He felt a thrill of anticipatory 
pleasure at the thought of the faces that 


would be pulled by the chief of his room’ 


and by his colleagues. The notion of the 
bewilderment of the chief above all 


charmed him. 
He walked slowly, so as not to gf 
there too early, the cashier’s office ni 
opening before ten o’clock. 
His office was a large, gloomy roo 
in which gas had to be kept burnii 
almost all day long in winter. It look 
into a narrow courtyard, with othi 
offices on the farther side of it. They 
were eight clerks there, besides a su 
chief hidden behind a screen in of 
corner, 
Duroy first went to get the hund 
and eighteen francs twenty-five centimi 
enclosed in a yellow envelope and plac) 
in the drawer of the pay clerk, and the 
with a conquering air, entered the lary 
room in \vhich he had already , spe 
so many days. | 
As soon as he came in the sub-chi@ 
Monsieur Potel, called out to him: “A 
it is you, Monsieur Duroy? The chi 
has already asked for you several tim 
You know that he will not allow ai 
one to plead illness two days runnij 
without a doctor’s certificate.” 
Duroy, who was standing in the mi 
dle of the room preparing his seng 
tional effect, replied in a loud voice: 
“As if I cared whether he does | 
not!” | 
There was a movement of amas 
ment among the clerks, and Monsie 
Potel’s face appeared, filled with asto| 
ishment, above the screen which sh 
him up'as in a box. At length the s 
chief said hesitatingly: “What did 
say?” 
“T said that it makes no differencl 
me. I have only called to-day to ten¢ 
my resignation. I am engaged on fj 
staff of the Vie Francaise at five hb 
dred francs a month and extra pay 4 
all I write. Indeed, I made my dél 
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is morning.” 

The effect was overwhelming. No one 
tirred. 
Duroy went on: “I will go and in- 
rm Monsieur Perthuis and then come 
d wish you good-by.” 
And he went in search of the chief, 
ho exclaimed on seeing him: “Ah! 
ere you are. os know that I won’t 
save 
His late employee cut him short: 
It’s not worth while roaring like that.” 
Monsieur Perthuis, a stout man, as 
d as a turkeycock, was choked with 
tonishment. 
Duroy continued: “TI have had enough 
this crib. I made my début this morn- 
g in journalism, where I am assured 
a very good position. I have the 
mor to bid you good-day.” 
And he went out. He was avenged. 
As he promised, he went and shook 
mds with his old colleagues, who 
arcely dared speak to him, for they 
d overheard his conversation with the 
ief, the door having remained open. 
He found himself in the street again, 
ith his salary in his pocket. He had 
substantial breakfast at a good but 
heap restaurant he was acquainted 
ith, and having again purchased the 
je Francaise and left it on the table, 
mt into several shops, where he 
bught some trifles, solely for the sake 
ordering them to be sent home and 
ing his name—“George Duroy,” with 
Me addition, “I am the editor of the 
é Francaise.” 
‘Then he gave the name of the street 
d the number, taking care to add: 
ve it with the janitor.” 
s he had still some time to spare, 
@ went into the shop of a lithographer, 
10 wrote visiting cards at a moment’s 


notice, before the eyes of passers-by, 
and had a hundred, bearing his new 
occupation under his name, printed off 
while he waited. 

Then he went to the office of the 
paper. 

Forestier received him loftily, as one 
receives a subordinate. “Ah! here you 
are. Good. I have several things for 
you to attend to. Just wait ten minutes. 
I will finish what I am about.” 

And he went on with a letter he was 
writing. 

At the other end of the large table 
a fat, bald, little man, with a very 
pale puffy face, and a white and shin- 
ing head, was writing with his nose on 
the paper owing to extreme short- 
sightedness. Forestier said to him: “I 
say, Saint-Potin, when are you going to 
interview those people?” 

“At four o’clock.” 

“Take young Duroy with you and 
show him the tricks of the trade.” 

Then turning to his friend, Forestier 
added: “Have you brought the contin- 
uation of the Algerian article? The 
opening this morning was very success- 
Pile 

Duroy, taken aback, stammered: 
“No, I thought I should have time this 
afternoon. I had heaps of things to do. 
I was not able.” 

The other shrugged his shoulder with 
a dissatisfied air. “If you are not more 
exact than that you will spoil your 
future. Daddy Walter was reckoning on 
your copy. I will tell him it will be 
ready to-morrow. If you think you are 
to be paid for doing nothing, you are 
mistaken.” 

Then, after a short silence, he added: 
“The deuce! One must strike the iron 
while it is hot.” 
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Saint-Potin “T am 
ready.” 

Then Forestier, leaning back in his 
chair, assumed a serious attitude in 
order to give his instructions, and turn- 
ing to Duroy, said: “See here. Within 
the last two days the Chinese general, 
Li Theng Fao, has arrived at the Hotel 
Continental, and the Rajah Taposahib 
Ramaderao Pali at the Hotel Bristol. 
You will go and interview them.” Turn- 
ing to Saint-Potin, he continued: “Don’t 
forget the main points I told you about. 
Ask the general and the rajah their 
opinion upon the action of England in 
the East, their ideas upon her system 
of colonization and domination and their 
hopes respecting the intervention of 
Europe and especially of France.” He 
was silent for a moment, and then add- 
ed in a theatrical aside: “It will be 
most interesting to our readers to learn 
at the same time what is thought in 
China and in India upon these matters 
which are of such intense interest at 
this moment.” He continued for the 
benefit of Duroy: ‘Watch how Saint- 
Potin sets to work; he is a capital re- 
porter, and try to learn the trick of 
pumping a man dry in five minutes.” 

As soon as they had crossed the 
threshold, Saint-Potin began to laugh 
and said to Duroy: “There’s a ,bluffer 
for you.-He even tried to bluff us. One 
would really think he took us for his 
readers.” 

They reached the boulevard, and the 
reporter observed: “Will you have a 
drink?” 

“Certainly. It is awfully hot.” 

They turned into a café and ordered 
cooling drinks. Saint-Potin began to 
talk. He talked about the paper and 
every one connected with it with an 


rose, saying: 


abundance of astonishing details. 
“The governor? A regular Jew. 
“And yet a good fellow who belie 
in nothing, and does every one. 
paper, which is Governmental, Catholi 
Liberal, Republican, Orleanist, pay you 
money and take your choice, was on 
started to help him in his speculatior 
on the Bourse and bolster up his othe 
schemes. At that game he is very cleve’ 
and nets millions through compani 
without four sous of genuine capital. - 
“And he says things worthy of Ba 
zac, the old shark. The other day I wa 
in his room with that old tub, Norber 
and that Don Quixote, Rival, whe 
Montelin, our business manager, came ? 
with his morocco portfolio, that ,por 
folio that every one in Paris know 
under his arm, Walter raised his hea 
and asked, ‘What news?’ Montelin a 
swered simply, ‘I have just paid t 
sixteen thousand francs we owed th 
paper maker.’ The governor gave | 
jump, an astonishing jump. ‘What ¢ 
you mean?’ said he. ‘I have just pal 
Monsieur Privas,’ replied Monteli 
‘But you are mad.’ ‘Why?’ ‘Why—wl 
—why: > He took off his specta 
and wiped them. ‘Why? Because 
could have obtained a reduction 
from four to five thousand franej 
Montelin replied, in astonishment: ‘Bu 
sir, all the accounts were corr 
checked up by me and passed by yo 
self.’ Then the governor, quite serio 
again, observed: ‘What a fool you ary 
Don’t you know, Monsieur Montel 
that one should always let one’s dek 
mount up, in order to offer to comp! 
mise?’” 
And Saint-Potin added, with a kno 
ing shake of his head: “Eh! isn’t 
worthy of Balzac?” 
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Duroy had not read Balzac, but he 
replied: “By Jove, yes.” 

Then the reporter spoke of Madame 
Walter, an old goose; of Norbert de 
Varenne, an old failure; of Rival, a 
sopy of Fervacques. Next he came to 
Forestier. “As to him, he has been lucky 
n marrying his wife, that is all.” 

Duroy asked: “What is his wife, 
‘eally?” 

Saint-Potin rubbed his hands. “Oh! 
1 deep one, a smart woman. Comte de 
Jaudrec gave her a dowry and married 
her off.” 

Duroy suddenly felt a cold shiver 
un through him, a tingling of the 
ierves, a longing to smack this prattler 
m the face. But he merely interrupted 
iim by saying: 

“And your name is Saint-Potin?” 
The other replied simply enough: 
“No, my name is Thomas. It is in 

he office that they have nicknamed me 

saint-Potin.” 

Duroy, as he paid for the drinks, 
‘bserved: “But it seems to me that 
ime is getting on, and that we have 
in noble foreigners to call on.’ 

Saint-Potin began to laugh. “You are 
ull green. So you fancy that I am 
jing to ask that Chinaman and that 
indoo what they think of England? 
s if I did not know better than them- 
Ives what they ought to think in 
der to please the readers of. the Vie 
rancaise. I have already interviewed 
e hundred of these Chinese, Persians, 
indoos, Chilians, Japanese and others. 
ey all reply the same, according to 
e. I have only to take my article 
the last comer and copy it word 
x word. What has to be changed, 
10ugh, is their appearance, their names, 
neir titles, their age and their suite. 


Oh! on that point it does not do to 
make a mistake, for I should be snapped 
up sharp by the Figaro or the Gaulois. 
But on these matters the hall porters 
at the Hétel Bristol and the Hétel Con- 
tinental will put me right in five min- 
utes. We will smoke a cigar as we 
walk there. Five francs cab hire to 
charge to the paper. That is how one 
sets about it, my dear fellow, when 
one is practical.” 

“Tt must be worth something to be 
a reporter under these circumstances,” 
said Duroy. 

The journalist replied mysteriously: 
“Yes, but nothing pays so well as para- 
graphs, on account of the veiled ad- 
vertisements.” 

They had got up and were passing 
down the boulevard toward the Made- 
leine. Saint-Potin suddenly observed to 
his companion: “You know if you have 
anything else to do, I shall not need 
you in any way.” 

Duroy shook hands and left him. 
The notion of the article to be written 
that evening worried him, and he be- 
gan to think. 

Having dined at a wine shop near the 
Arc de Triomphe, he walked slowly 
home along the outer boulevards and 
sat down at his table to work. But as 
soon as he had the sheet of blank paper 
before his eyes, all the materials that 
he had accumulated fled from his mind 
as though his brain had evaporated. 

After an hour of effort and five sheets 
of paper disfigured by opening phrases 
that had no continuation, he said to 
himself: “I am not yet broken in to 
the business. I must have another les- 

n.” And all at once the prospect of 
another morning’s work with Madame 
Forestier filled him with anticipation. 
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It was past ten when he rang his 
friend’s bell. 

The man servant replied: “Master is 
busy at work.” 

Duroy had not thought that the hus- 
band might be at home. He insisted, 
however, saying: “Tell him that I have 
called on a matter requiring immediate 
attention.” 

After- waiting five minutes, he was 
shown into the study in which he had 
passed such a pleasant morning. In the 
chair he had occupied Forestier was 
now seated writing, while his wife in 
the same white gown leaned against the 
mantelpiece and dictated, cigarette in 
mouth. 

Duroy, halting on the threshold, mur- 
mured: “I really beg your pardon; I 
am afraid I am disturbing you.” 

His friend, turning his head toward 
him—an angry face, too—growled: 
“What is it you want now? Be quick; 
we are pressed for time.” 

The intruder, taken aback, stam- 
mered: “It is nothing; I beg your par- 
don.” 

But Forestier, growing angry, ex- 
claimed: “Come, hang it all, don’t waste 
time about it; you have not forced 
your way in just for the sake of wish- 
ing us good-morning, I suppose?” 

Then Duroy, greatly perturbed, made 
up his mind. 

“No—you see—the fact is—I can’t 
quite manage my article—and you were 
—so—so kind last time—that I hoped 
—that I ventured to come——” 

Forestier cut him short. “You have 
plenty of assurance. So you think I am 
to do your work, and that all you have 
to do is call on the cashier at the end 
of the month to draw your screw? No; 
that is too good.” 


‘tinued the adventure begun by Madamb 


Potin, who, grasping his hand with 


The young woman went on smokin 
without saying a word, and with @ 
vague smile, which seemed like an amif 
able mask, concealing the irony of hes 


thoughts. 
Duroy, coloring up, stammered: “ 
cuse me—I thought———” Then sud 


denly, and in a clear voice, he went 
on: “I beg your pardon a thousane 
times, madame, while again thankin 
you most sincerely for the charmin 
article you produced for me yester 
day.” He bowed, remarked to Charles 
“T shall be at the office at three,” ané# 
went out. | 

He walked’ home rapidly, grumbling) 
“Well, I will do it all alone, and they 
shall see——” |i 

Scarcely .had he got in than, excite 
by anger, he began to write. He co 


Forestier, heaping up details of catchi 
penny romance, surprising incident} 
and inflated descriptions with the styl 
of a schoolboy and the phraseology of 
the barrack-room. Within an hour hi 
had finished an article which was § 
chaos of nonsense and took it wit 
every assurance to the Vie Francaise 

The first person he met was Saint) 


energy of an accomplice, said: “You 
have read my interview with the Chi 
nese and the Hindoo? Isn’t it funn 
It has amused every one. And I did naj 
even get a glimpse of them.” j 

Duroy, who had not read anything, 
at once took up the paper and ran hig, 
eye over a long article, headed: “Indil 
and China,” while the reporter pointe 
out the most interesting passages. 

Forestier came in hurriedly, saying 

“Good; I want both of you.” And hij, 
mentioned a number of political item, 


that would have to be obtained that 
ery afternoon. Duroy held out his 
article. “Here is the continuation about 
Algeria.” 

“Very good. Hand it over and I will 
zive it to the governor.” 

That was all. 

Saint-Potin led away his new col- 
feague, and when they were in the 
passage, he said to him: “Have you seen 
the cashier?” 

“No; why?” 

“Why? To draw your money. You 
Hiee, you should always draw a month 
advance. One never knows what 


“Why—I ask for nothing better.” 
“T will introduce you to the cashier. 
de will make no difficulty about it. 
They pay well here.” 
Duroy went and drew his two hun- 
lred francs, with twenty-eight more for 
His article of the day before, which, 
mdded to what remained of his salary 
rom the railway company, gave him 
Moree hundred and forty francs in his 
ocket. He had never owned such a 
jum, and thought himself possessed of 
vealth for an indefinite period. 
When evening had come, Duroy, who 
mad nothing more to do, thought of 
Woing again to the Folies-Bergére, and 
Mutting a bold face on it, went up to 
he box office. 

“T am George Duroy, on the staff 
f the Vie Francaise. I came here the 
(ther day with Monsieur Forestier, who 
Wromised to see about my being given 
# pass. I do not know whether he has 
Maought of it.” 
The list was referred to. His name 
vas not entered. However, the box- 
fice keeper, a very affable man, at 
nce said: “You can go in all the same, 
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sir, and write to the manager, who, J 
am sure, will attend to it.” 

He went in and almost immediately 
met Rachel, the woman he had met 
the first evening. She came up to him, 
saying: “Good-evening, ducky. Are you 
quite well?” 

“Very well, thanks; and you?” 

“T am all right. Do you know I 
have dreamed of you twice since last 
time.” 

And, lifting her eyes toward the 
young man’s mustache, she took his arm 
and leaned lovingly upon it. 

“Let us go and have a grenadine first 
of all,” she remarked. “And then we 
will take a stroll together. I should like 
to go to the Opéra like this, with you, 
to show you off.” 

It was broad day when he arose the 
next morning, and the notion occurred 
to him to buy the Vie Francaise. He 
opened the paper with feverish hand. 
His article was not there, and he stood 
on the footpath, anxiously running his 
eye down the printed columns with the 
hope of at length finding what he was 
in search of. A weight suddenly op- 
pressed his heart. 

Entering the office some hours later, 
he went to see Monsieur Walter. 

“I was surprised at not seeing my 


“second article on Algeria in the paper 


this morning, sir,” said he. 

The manager raised his head and re- 
plied in a dry tone: “I gave it to your 
friend Forestier and asked him to read 
it through. He did not think it up to 
the mark; you must rewrite it.” 

Duroy, in a rage, went out without 
saying a word, and abruptly entering his 
old comrade’s room, said: “Why didn’t 
you let my article go in this morning?” 

“The governor thought it poor, and 
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told me to give it back to you to do 
over again. There it is,” And he pointed 
to the copy, unfolded, beneath a paper 
weight. 

Duroy, abashed, could find nothing 
to say in reply, and as he was putting 
his prose into his pocket, Forestier went 
on: “To-day you must first of all go 
to the police department.” And he pro- 
ceeded to give a list of business errands 
and items of news to be attended to. 

Duroy went off without being able to 
think of the cutting remark he wished 
to utter. He brought back his article 
the next day. It was returned to him 
again. 

Having rewritten it a third time and 
finding it still refused, he understood 
that he was trying to go ahead too 
fast, and that Forestier’s hand alone 
could help him on his way. He did 
not, therefore, say anything more about 
the “Souvenirs d’un Chasseur d’Af- 
rique,” but resolved to be adaptable and 
crafty, since it was necessary, and, while 
awaiting something better, to zealously 
discharge his duties as a reporter. 

He became familiar with the secrets 
of theatrical and political life, with the 
waiting-rooms of statesmen and the 
lobby of the Chamber of Deputies; the 
important countenances of Cabinet of- 
ficials, and the grim looks of sleepy 
doorkeepers. He was in continual com- 
munication with ministers, janitors, gen- 
erals, police agents, princes, pimps, cour- 
tesans, ambassadors, bishops, priests, 
adventurers, men of fashion, card- 
sharpers, cab-drivers, waiters and many 


others, having become the intereste 
yet indifferent friend of all these; coni 
founding them together in his estima 
tion, measuring them with the sam 
measure, judging them with the sami 
eye, through having to see them eve 
day and at any hour, without an 
change of ideas, and to converse wit 
them all on the same matter, bearin; 
on his own business. He compared him 
self to a man who had to drink 
samples of every kind of wine one afte 
the other, and who would soon be un 
able to tell Chateau Margaux fror 
Argenteuil. 

He soon became a remarkable re 
porter. However, as he only got te 
centimes a line in addition to his s 
ary of two hundred francs a mon 
and as life on the boulevards and i 
cafés and restaurants is costly, he nev 
had a penny, and was disgusted wi 
his poverty. There must be some tri 
he thought, as he saw some of 
colleagues with their pockets full 
money without ever being able to 
derstand what secret methods they em 
ployed to procure this abundance. Hi 
enviously suspected unknown and sus 
picious transactions, services rendered 
a whole system of graft carried on ani 
tolerated. He would have to solve 
mystery, enter into a tacit partnershi 
obtrude himself on the comrades wi 
were dividing the spoils without him. 

And of an evening, as he watch 
the trains go by from his window, 
would think over the best method 
attain this end. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE FIRST AFFAIR 


fwo months had gone by, Septem- 
ber was at hand, and the rapid fortune 
which Duroy had hoped for seemed to 
him slow in coming. He was, above all, 
distressed at the social mediocrity of his 
dosition, and did not see by what path 
ae could scale the heights on which 
one finds respect, power and money. 
He felt shut up in the middle-class call- 
ing of a reporter, so walled in as to be 
unable to get out of it. He was appreci- 
ated, but only in accordance with his 
Nosition. Even Forestier, to whom he 
rendered a ‘thousand services, no longer 
nvited him to dinner, and treated him 
every way as an inferior, though 
till accosting him as a friend. 
_ From time to time, it is true, Duroy, 
eizing an opportunity, got in a short 
rticle, and having acquired through his 
ews items a mastery over his pen, and 
, tact which he lacked when he wrote 
is second article on Algeria, no longer 
an any risk of having his descriptions 
£ facts refused. But between this and 
awing on his imagination for a story, 
jx writing authoritatively on political 
uestions, there was as great a differ- 
mce as between driving in the Bois de 
oulogne as the coachman or as the 
wher of the carriage. That. which 
umiliated him above everything was 
see the doors of society closed to 
im, not to meet people on equal terms, 
be unable to have close friendships 
ith those of the opposite sex, although 
veral well-known actresses had occa- 
onally received him with an interested 

iliarity. ; 


+ 


He had often thought of calling on 
Madame Forestier, but the recollection 
of their last meeting checked and 
humiliated him; and, besides, he was 
awaiting an invitation to do so from her 
husband. Then the recollection of 
Madame de Marelle occurred to him, 
and recalling that she had asked him 
to come and see her, he called one after- 
noon when he had nothing to do. 

“IT am always at home till three 
o'clock,” she had said. 

He rang at the bell of her residence, 
a fourth floor in the Rue de Verneuil, 
at half-past two. 

At the sound of the bell a servant 
opened the door, an untidy girl, who 
tied her cap-strings as she replied: 
“Yes, madame is at home, but I don’t 
know whether she is up.” 

And she pushed open the drawing- 
room door, which was ajar. Duroy went 
in. The room was fairly large, scantily 
furnished and neglected-looking. 

Duroy sat down immediately. He 
waited a long time. Then the door 
opened and Madame de Marelle came 


.Tunning in, wearing a Japanese morn- 


ing gown of rose-colored silk, embroid- 
ered with golden landscapes, blue 
flowers and white birds. 

“How good of you to come and see 
me!” she exclaimed. “I had made up 
my mind that you had forgotten me.” 

She held out both her hands with a 
delighted air, and Duroy, whom the 
commonplace appearance of the room 
had put at his ease, kissed one of them, 
as he had seen Norbert de Varenne do. 
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She begged him to sit down, and then, 
looking him over from head to foot, 
said: “How you have changed! You 
have improved in looks. Paris has done 
you good. Come, tell me the news.” 

And they began to gossip at once, as 

if they had been old acquaintances. 
- Suddenly Madame de Marelle ex- 
claimed in astonishment: “It is strange 
how I get on with you. It seems to me 
as though I had known you for ten 
years. We shall become good friends, 
no doubt. Are you willing?” 

He answered: “Certainly,” with a 
smile which said still more. 

She went on talking, each phrase 
sparkling with that ready wit of which 
she had acquired the habit, just as a 
workman acquires the knack needed to 
accomplish a task that seems difficult 
to others. He listened, thinking: “All 
this is worth remembering. A man 
could write charming articles of Paris 
gossip by getting her to chat over the 
events of the day.” 

Some one tapped softly, very softly, 
at the door by which she had entered, 
and she called out: “You can come in, 
pet.” 

Her little girl made her appearance, 
walked straight up to Duroy and held 
out her hand to him. The astonished 
mother murmured: “But this is a com- 
plete conquest. I no longer recognize 
her.” 

The young fellow, having kissed the 
child, made her sit down beside him, 
and with a serious manner asked her 
pleasant questions as to what she had 
been doing since they last met. She re- 
plied in her little flute-like voice, with 
her grave and grown-up air. 

The clock struck three and the jour- 
nalist rose. 


“Come often,” said Madame de M 
relle, “and we will chat as we ha 
done to-day; it will always give m 
pleasure. But how is it one no lon 
sees you at the Forestiers’?” 

He replied: “Oh! for no special re 
son. I have been very busy. I hope t 
meet you there again one of thes 
days.” 

He went out, his heart full of ho 
though without knowing why. 

He did not speak to Forestier of thi 
visit. But he retained a recollection 
it the following days, and more than 
recollection. 

He paid a’ second visit a few day 
later. 

The maid ushered him into the dra’ 
ing-room and Laurine at once appeare 
She no longer held out her hand, bu 
her forehead, and said: “Mamma tol 
me to request you to wait for her. Sh 
will be a quarter of an hour, a 
she is not dressed yet. I will keep y 
company.” 1 

Duroy, who was amused by the ce 
monious manners of the little girl, re 
plied: “Certainly, mademoiselle. I sh 
be delighted to pass a quarter of 
hour with you, but I warn you that f 
my part I am not at all serious, ant 
that I play all day long, so I suggest 


game of tag.” 
The girl was astounded; then sh 
smiled as a woman would have done a 
this idea, which shocked her a little a 
well as astonished her, and murmured 
“Rooms are not meant to play in.” 
He said: “It is all the same to me, 
play everywhere. Come, catch me.” 
And he began to run round 
table, enticing her to come after 
which she did, smiling with a species 
polite condescension. Suddenly, just a 
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she thought she had him, he seized her 
in his arms, and lifting her to the ceil- 
ing, exclaimed: “Tag.” 
The delighted child wriggled her legs 
to escape and laughed with all her heart. 
Madame de Marelle came in at that 
moment and was amazed. ‘What, 
aurine, Laurine playing! You are a 
orcerer, sir.” 
He put down the little girl, kissed 
er mother’s hand, and they sat down 
with the child between them. They 
segan to chat, but Laurine, usually so 
ilent, kept talking all the while and had 
be sent to her room. She obeyed 
ithout a word, but with tears in her 
es. 
| As soon as they were alone Madame 
le Marelle lowered her voice. “You do 
ot know, but I have a grand scheme, 
d I have thought of you. This is it. 
s I dine every week at the Forestiers’, 
'return their hospitality from time to 
e at some restaurant. I do not like 
entertain company at home; my 
usehold is not arranged for that, and, 
sides, I do not understand anything 
Hoout domestic affairs. I like to live as 
‘please. So I entertain them now and 
en at a restaurant, but it is not very 
ely when there are only we three, and 
y own acquaintances scarcely assimi- 
ite with them. I tell you all this in 
der to explain q somewhat irregular 
vitation. You understand, do you not, 
at I want you to make one ofeus on 
turday at the Café Riche at halipaet 
ven. You know the place?” 
He accepted with pleasure, and she 
mt on: “There will be only four of 
” 
He left her, retaining, as before, the 
e of her continued presence as in a 
cies of hallucination. And he 


awaited the day of the dinner with 
growing impatience. 

Having hired, the second time, an 
evening suit—his funds not yet allow- 
ing him to buy one—he arrived first at 
the rendezvous, a few minutes before 
the time. He was ushered up to the 
second story and into a small private 
dining-room hung with red and white, 
its single window opening on to the 
boulevard. A square table, laid for four, 
displayed a white cloth, so shining that 
it seemed to be varnished, and glasses 
and silver that glittered brightly in the 
light of the twelve candles of two tall 
candelabra. He heard throughout the 
huge house a confused murmur, the 
murmur of a large restaurant, the clat- 
tering of glass and silver, the hurried 
steps of the waiters, deadened by the 
carpets in the passages, and the open- 
ing of doors, letting out the sound of 
voices from the numerous private 
rooms in which people were dining. 
Forestier came in and shook hands with 
him with a cordial familiarity which he 
never displayed at the office of the Vie 
Frangaise. 

“The ladies are coming together,” 
said he; “these little dinners are very 
pleasant.” 

Then he glanced at the table, turned 
off a gas jet that was turned low, closed 
one sash of the window on account of 
the draught, and chose a sheltered place 
for himself, with the remark: “I must 
be careful; I have been better for a 
month, and now I feel worse again these 
last few days. I must have caught cold 
on Tuesday coming out of the theatre.” 

The door was opened, and, followed 
by a waiter, the two ladies appeared. 

As Duroy bowed to Madame Fores- 
tier she scolded him for not having 
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come to see her again. Then she added, 
with a smile in the direction of her 
friend: “I know what it is; you prefer 
Madame de Marelle; you can find time 
to visit her.” 

They sat down to table, and the 
waiter having handed the wine card to 
Forestier, Madame de Marelle ex- 
claimed: “Give these gentlemen what- 
ever they like, but for us iced cham- 
pagne, the best, sweet champagne.” 

The Ostend oysters were brought in, 
tiny and plump, like little ears enclosed 
in shells, and melting between the 
tongue and the palate like salted bon- 
bons. Then, after the soup, a trout was 
served, us rose-tinted as a young girl, 
and the guests began to talk. 

They spoke at first of a current scan- 
dal and then they began to talk of love. 
Without admitting it to be eternal, 
Duroy understood it as enduring, creat- 
ing a bond, a tender friendship, a con- 
fidence. The union of the senses was 
only a seal to the union of hearts. But 
he was angry at the outrageous jeal- 
ousies, melodramatic scenes and un- 
pleasantnesses which almost always 
accompany ruptures. 

When he ceased speaking, Madame 
de Marelle replied: “Yes, it is the only 
good thing in life, and we often spoil it 
by preposterous unreasonableness.” 

Madame Forestier, who was toying 
with her knife, added: “Yes—yes—it is 
pleasant to be loved.” 

And she seemed to be carrying her 
dream farther, to be thinking things 
that she dared not give words to. 

As the first entrée was slow in 
coming, they sipped from time to time 
a mouthful of champagne and nibbled 
bits of crust. And the thought of love 
slowly intoxicated their souls, as the 


bright wine, rolling drop by drop dow 
their throats, fired their blood and Pay 
turbed their minds. 

The waiter brought in some lamb cal 
lets, delicate and tender, upon a thiq 
layer of asparagus tips. Z 

“Ah! this is good,” exclaimed Fores 
tier; and they ate slowly, enjoying 
delicate meal and the vegetables 
smooth as cream. 

Duroy resumed: “For my part, whe 
I love a woman, everything else in th 
world disappears.” He said this in | 
tone of conviction. | 

Madame Forestier murmured in he 
indifferent tone: “There is no happy 
ness comparable to that of the fi 
hand-clasp, when the one asks: ‘Do ye 
love me?’ and the other replies, ‘Yes.”” 

Madame de Marelle, who had jug 
tossed off a fresh glass of champagni 
said gayly, as she put down her glasi 
“For my part, I am not so platonic.” — 

And all began to smile with kindlir 
eyes at these words. H 
Forestier, stretched out in his seat ¢ 
the divan, rested his arms on th 
cushions, and said, in a serious tont 
“This frankness does you honor, ar 
proves that you are a practical woman! 

And the conversation, descendip 
from high-flown theories concernii) 
love, strayed into the flowery gardi 
of polite smut. The roast, consisting } 
partridges flanked by quails, had be@ 
served; then came green peas and thq 
a dish of foies gras, accompanied by § 
curly lettuce salad. They had partaki 
of all these things without distinguis# 
ing their taste, without noticing “| 
solely preoccupied with their subject. | 

Dessert came and then coffee, a 
the liqueurs produced a still greaij 
warmth and agitation in ; 
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excited imaginations. 
_ Cigarettes were lighted, and, all at 
bnce, Forestier began to cough. It was 
terrible fit, that seemed to tear his 
chest, and with red face and forehead 
amp with perspiration, he choked be- 
nind his napkin. When the fit was over 
e growled angrily: “These feeds are 
ery bad for me; they are stupid.” All 
6 good humor had vanished at the 
pprehension of illness that haunted his 
Fchis “Let us go home,” said he. 
Madame de Marelle rang for the 
aiter and asked for the bill. It was 
wrought almost immediately. She tried 
read it, but the figures danced before 
er eyes, and she passed it to Duroy, 
ying: “Here, pay for me; I can’t see 
traight.” | 
And at the same time she threw him 
er purse. The bill amounted to a hun- 
ed and thirty francs. Duroy checked 
t and then handed over two notes and 
ceived back the change, saying in a 
“What shall I give the 


“What you like; I do not know.” 

He put five francs on the salver and 
anded back the purse, saying: “Shall 
see you to your door?” 

“Certainly. I am incapable of finding 
ty way alone.” 

| They shook hands with the Forestiers, 
d Duroy called a cab. He felt through 
s sleeve the warmth of her shoulder, 
dhe could find nothing to say to her, 
solutely nothing, his mind being 
alyzed by the imperative desire to 
ize her in his arms. 

She did not speak either, but re- 
ined motionless in her corner. He 
‘ould have thought that she was asleep 
‘he had not seen her eyes gleam every 
e a ray of light entered the carriage. 


“What was she thinking?” He felt 
that he must not speak, that a word, a 
single word, breaking this silence would 
destroy his chances. 

But the cab having shortly stopped 
before the house in which she resided, 
Duroy had no time to seek passionate 
phrases to thank her and express his 
admiration. She did not stir. Duroy got 
out first to help her to alight. 

At length she got out of the cab, and, 
without saying a word, he rang the bell, 
and as the door opened, said trembling: 
“When shall I see you again?” 

She murmured so softly that he 
scarcely heard it: “Come and lunch 
with me to-morrow.” And she disap- 
peared in the entry, pushing to the 
heavy door, which closed with a noise 
like a cannon. He gave the driver five 
francs and began to walk along with 
rapid and triumphant steps and heart 
overflowing with joy. 

He was somewhat agitated the next 
day as he ascended Madame de Ma- 
relle’s staircase. How would she receive 
him? And supposing she should not re- 
ceive him at all? 

The little servant opened the door. 
She looked the same as usual. He felt 
reassured, as though he had expected 
the servant to look disturbed. He asked: 


. “Ts your mistress quite well?” 


“Oh, yes, sir; the same 
showed him into the 


She replied: 
as ever,” and 
drawing-room. 

He went straight to the mirror to 
ascertain the state of his hair and his 
toilet, and was arranging his necktie be- 
fore it, when he saw in it the young 
woman watching him as she stood at the 
door leading from her room. He pre- 
tended not to have noticed her, and the 
pair looked at one another for a few 
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moments in the glass, observing and 
watching before finding themselves face 
to face. He turned round. She had not 
moved and seemed to be waiting. He 
darted forward, stammering: “My dear! 
my dear!” 

She held out her arms and fell upon 
his breast; then, having raised her head 
toward him, their lips met. 

“Tt is easier than I should have 
imagined,” he thought. “It is all going 
on very well.” 

He smiled without saying a word, 
while striving to throw a world of love 
into his looks. She, too, smiled with that 
smile with which women show their 
consent, and murmured: “We are alone. 
I have sent Laurine to lunch with one 
of her young friends.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I will wor- 
ship you.” 

They sat down side by side on the 
sofa. He wanted to start a clever and 
attractive chat, but not being able to 
do so to his liking, stammered: ‘Then 
you are not too angry with mer” 

She put her hand on his mouth, say- 
ing: “Be quiet.” 

They sat in silence, looking into one 
another’s eyes. 

The door opened and the servant an- 
nounced that luncheon was ready. 
Duroy gravely offered his arm. 

They sat down opposite one another, 
continually gazing and smiling at each 
other, solely taken up with each other. 
They ate without knowing what they 
were eating. He felt a foot, a little foot, 
straying under the table. He took it be- 
tween his own and kept it there. The 
servant came and went, bringing and 
taking away the dishes with a careless 
air, without seeming to notice anything. 

When they had finished they returned 


to the drawing-room and resumed the 
place on the sofa, side by side. Little by 
little he drew closer to her, striving t) 
take her in his arms. But she calmly re 
pulsed him, saying: “Take care; som 
one may come in.” ; 

He murmured: “When can I see yos 
quite alone, to tell you how I lo 
your” 

She leaned over toward him an 
whispered: “I will come and pay yom 
a visit some of these days.” 7 

She named a day in the latter half of 
the week. He begged her to coms 
sooner, playing with and squeezing he 
hands. She was amazed to see him in 
plore her with such ardor and took o 
a day at a time. But he kept repeal 
ing: “To-morrow, only say to-morrow.” 

She consented at length. “Yes, toy 
morrow. At five o’clock.” ‘ 

The sound of the doorbell made then! 
start, and with a bound they separates 
to a distance. She murmured: “It mus 
be Laurine.” 

The child made her appearance 
stopped short in amazement, and the 
ran to Duroy, clapping her hands wit! 
pleasure at seeing him, and exclaim# 
ing: “Ah! Bel-Ami.” 


“What! Bel-Ami! Laurine has baptized 
you. It’s a nice little nickname for you! 
and I will call you Bel-Ami, too.” 

He had taken the little girl on hi) 
knee, and he had to play with her a 
the games he had taught her. He rosy 


three, to go to the office, and on thi 
staircase, through the half-closed dooy 
he still whispered: “To-morrow at five. 
She answered: “Yes,” with a smil@ 
and disappeared. 
As soon as he had got through hi 


day’s work he speculated how he should 
arrange his room and hide as far as 
‘possible the poverty of the place. The 
‘idea struck him of pinning some little 
Japanese trifles on the walls, and he 
‘bought for five francs quite a collection 
of paper ornaments, little fans and 
screens, with which he hid the most 
‘glaring of the stains on the wall paper. 
‘He pasted on the window panes trans- 
‘parent pictures representing boats float- 
‘ing down rivers, flocks of birds flying 
across rosy skies, multi-colored ladies 
‘on balconies and processions of little 
‘black men on plains covered with snow. 
‘His room soon looked like the inside 
‘of a Chinese lantern. He thought the 
‘effect satisfactory and passed the eve- 
ining in pasving on the ceiling birds that 
he cut out from the colored sheets re- 
‘maining over. Then he went to bed. 
He went home early the next day, 
carrying a paper bag of cakes and a 
‘bottle of Madeira, purchased at the 
‘grocer’s. ‘ 
Then he waited. 
She came at about a quarter-past 
ifive; and, attracted by the bright colors 
of the pictures, exclaimed: “Why, how 
‘pretty your place is! But there are a 
great number of people on the stairs.” 
Her visit was a short one, and half an 


cabstand in the.Rue de Rome. When 
he was in the carriage he murmured: 
“Tuesday at the same time.” 

As the driver whipped up his horse, 
she exclaimed: ‘“Good-by, Bel-Ami,” 
and the old vehicle jogged along behind 
its old white horse. 

For three weeks Duroy received 
Madame de Marelle in this way every 
‘two or three days, now in the afternoon 
and now in the morning. While he was 


hour later he escorted her back to the - 
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expecting her one afternoon, a loud up- 
roar on the stairs drew him to his door. 
A child was crying. A man’s angry voice 
shouted: “What is that little devil 
howling about now?” The snapping, 
exasperated voice of a woman replied: 
“Tt is that woman who comes to see the 
penny-a-liner upstairs; she has upset 
Nicholas on the landing. It is people 
like that who pay no attention to chil- 
dren on the staircase.” 

Duroy drew back, distracted, for he 
could hear the quick rustling of skirts 
and a hurried step ascending the stairs 
to the floor beneath him. There was 
presently a knock at the door, which he 
had closed. He opened it, and Madame 
de Marelle rushed into the room, terri- 
fied and breathless, stammering: “Did 
you hear?” 

He pretended to know nothing. “No; 
what?” 

“How-they have insulted me.” 

“Who? Who?” 

“The wretches who live down below.” 

“Why, no; what does it all mean? 
Tell me.” 

She began to sob, without being able 
to utter a word. He had to take off her 
bonnet and moisten her forehead with 
a wet towel. She was choking, and when 
her emotion had somewhat abated, all 
her wrathful indignation burst forth. 
She wanted him to go down at once to 
thrash them, to kill them. 

He repeated: “But they are only 
working people, peasants. Just think, 
you would have to go to court. One 
cannot lower one’s self to have anything 
to do with such people.” 

She passed on to another idea. “What 
shall we do now? For my part, I can- 
not come here again.” 

He replied: “It is very sim, , I 
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will move.” 

She murmured: “Yes, but that will 
take some time.” Then, all at once, she 
framed a plan, and, reassured, added 
softly: “No, I know what to do; let 
me act, do not trouble yourself about 
anything. I will send you a telegram to- 
morrow morning.” 

As he usually rose late, he was still in 
bed the next day, when about eleven 
o'clock he received the promised tele- 
gram. He opened it and read: 


Meet me at five, 127 Rue de Con- 
stantinople. Rooms hired by Madame 
Duroy. Cio. 


At five o’clock to the minute he 
entered the janitor’s room in a large 
furnished-room house and asked: “Is 
this where Madame Duroy has taken 
rooms?” 

mYVeS. Sire” 

“You will show me to them, if you 
please.” 

The man, doubtless used to delicate 
situations in which prudence is neces- 
sary, looked him straight in the eyes, 
and then, selecting one of the long range 
of keys, said: “You are Monsieur 
Duroy?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

The man opened the door of a small, 
two-room apartment on the ground 
floor, opposite his own. The sitting- 
room had a flowered wall paper, ma- 
hogany furniture covered with green 
rep with a yellow design, and a thin, 
flowered carpet through which one 
could feel the wooden flooring. 

Duroy, uneasy and_ displeased, 
thought: “This place will cost goodness 
knows how much. I shall have to bor- 
row again. It is idiotic, what she has 
done.” 


The door opened, and Clotilde came 
in like a whirlwind, with outstretched 
arms and rustling skirts. She was des 
lighted. “Isn’t it nice, eh? Isn’t it nice 
And on the ground floor, too; no stairg 
to go up.” 

He kissed her coldly, not daring tq 
put the question that rose to his lipsi 
She had placed a large parcel on the 
little round table in the middle of th@ 


finding a place for everything and de# 
riving great amusement from it. 

“Tt will be very convenient. If I geil 
wet, for instance, while I am out, I cam 
run in here to dry myself. We shalk 
each have a key, besides the one lef 
with the doorkeeper, in case we forgeil 
it. I have taken the place for thre@ 
months, in your name, of course, sincé) 
I could not give my own.” ; 

Then he said: “You will let me know 
when the rent is to be paid.” 

She replied simply: “But it is paid 
dear.” é 

“Then I owe it to you?” 

“No, no, my dear; this is a little 
fancy of my own.” a 

He seemed annoyed. “Oh, no, indeed 
I can’t allow that.” | 

She implored him, but he held out) 
refusing with an irritated air, and the 
he yielded, thinking that, after all, im 
was fair. And when she had gone, h 
murmured, rubbing his hands and with:| 
out inquiring in the depths of his hearfl 
why he thought so: ‘She is very inter 
esting.” 

He received, a few days later, any 
other telegram: ! 


My husband returns to-night after 
six weeks’ inspection, so we shall have 
a week off. Cio 
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Duroy felt astounded. He no longer 
thought of her as being married. But 
here was a man whose face he would 
have liked to see just once, in order 
to know him. He patiently awaited the 
husband’s departure, but he passed two 
evenings at the Folies-Bergére, which 
wound up with Rachel. 


Then, one morning, came a fresh 
‘telegram: 


To-day at five. Cio. 
When they met, she said: “If you 
like, you may take me to dinner some- 
‘where. I have kept myself disengaged.” 

It was the beginning of the month, 
and although he had some time before 
jdrawn his salary in advance, and was 
living from day to day upon money 
gleaned on every side, Duroy happened 
‘to be in funds, and was pleased at the 
pportunity of spending something upon 
er. 

They started off, therefore, about 
seven, and gained the outer boulevard. 
She leaned on his arm and whispered in 
is ear: “If you only knew how happy 
it makes me to walk out on your arm; 
ow I love to feel you beside me.” 

He said: “Would you like to go to 
ére Lathuile’s?” 


mething funny, out of the way; a 
estaurant that ‘salesmen and working 
irls go to. I adore dining at a country 
. Oh, if we had only been able to go 
to the country.” : 

As he knew no such place in the 
eighborhood, they wandered along the 
ulevard and ended by going into a 
ine shop where there was a dining- 
oom. She had seen through the win- 
lows two bareheaded girls seated at 


“Oh, no; it is too swell. I should like © 
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table with two soldiers. Three cab 
drivers were dining at the farther end 
of the long and narrow room, and an 
individual, impossible to classify under 
any calling, was smoking, stretched on 
a chair with his legs stuck out in front 
of him, his hands in the waistband of 
his trousers, and his head thrown back 
over the top bar. His jacket was a 
museum of stains, and in its swollen 
pockets could be noted the neck of a 
bottle, a piece of bread, a parcel 
wrapped up in a newspaper and a dang- 
ling piece of string. He had thick, 
tangled, curly hair, covered with dan- 
druff, and his cap was on the floor, 
under his chair. 

The entrance of Clotilde created a 
sensation, due to the elegance of her 
toilet. The two couples ceased whisper- 
ing together, the three cab drivers left 
off arguing, and the man who was smok- 
ing, having taken his pipe from his 
mouth and expectorated, turned his 
head slightly to look. 

Madame de Marelle murmured: “It 
is very nice; we shall be very comfort- 
able here. Another time I will dress like 
a working-girl.” And she sat down, 
without embarrassment or disgust, be- 
fore the greasy wooden table, shiny 
from grease, washed by spilt liquors, 
and streaky from a hurried wipe with 
the waiter’s napkin. Duroy, somewhat 
ill at ease and slightly ashamed, sought 
a peg to hang his hat on. Not finding 
one, he put it on a chair. 

They had a ragout, a slice of melon 
and a salad. Clotilde repeated: “I de- 
light in this. I have low tastes. I like 
this better than the Café Anglais.” 
Then she added: “If you want to com- 
plete my enjoyment, you will take me 
to a dancing-place. I know a very funny 
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one cicse by, called the Reine Blanche.” 

Duroy, surprised at this, asked: 
“Whoever could have taken you there?” 

He looked at her and saw her blush, 
somewhat disturbed, as though his sud- 
den question aroused within her some 
delicate recollections. After one of those 
feminine hesitations, so short that they 
can scarcely be guessed, she replied: “A 
friend of mine,” and then, after a brief 
silence, added, “who is dead.” And she 
cast down her eyes with a very natural 
sadness. 

Duroy, for the first time, thought of 
all that he did not know as regarded 
the past life of this woman. A vague 
jealousy, a species of enmity, awoke 
within him, an enmity against all that 
he did not know. He looked at her, irri- 
tated at the mystery wrapped up within 
that pretty, silent head, which was 
thinking, perhaps, at that very moment, 
of the other, the others, regretfully. 
How he would have liked to have 
looked into her recollections—to have 
known all. 

She repeated: “Will you take me to 
the Reine Blanche? That will be a per- 
fect treat.” 

He thought: “What matters the past? 
I am very foolish to bother about it,” 
and smilingly replied: “Certainly, dar- 
ling.” When they were in the street she 
resumed, in that low and mysterious 
tone in which confidences are made: “I 
dared not ask you this until now, but 
you cannot imagine how I love these 
escapades in places ladies do not go to. 
During the carnival I will dress up as a 
schoolboy. I make such a capital boy.” 

When they entered the ballroom she 
kept close to him, gazing with delighted 
eyes on the young people, and from 
time to time, as though to secure her- 


self from any possible danger, saying, | 
as she noticed some serious and motion-" 
less police officer: “That is a strong-! 
looking fellow.” In a quarter of an hour? 
she had had enough of it, and he ese" 
corted her home. 4 

Then began quite a series of expedi-) 
tions to all the queer places where they 
populace amuse themselves, and Duroy’ 
saw that she had quite a liking for this) 
vagabondage of students bent on aj 
spree. She came to their meeting place} 
in a cotton frock and a servant’s cap 


plicity of her toilet, she retained her® 
rings, her bracelets and her diamond|) 
earrings, saying, when he begged her to/| 
remove them: “Bah! They will think | 


they are paste.” ai, 

She thought she was admirably dis-) i 
guised, and although she was really only | | 
concealed after the fashion of amif, 
ostrich, she went into drinking-places of } 
the worst repute. She wanted Duroy to | i 
dress himself like a workman, but he’ q 
resisted, and retained his correct attire, | i 
not even consenting to exchange his tall | & 


hat for one of soft felt. She consoled | 
tt 
tion that she would be taken fon af) 
chambermaid engaged in a love affair | 


a 
| 
7 
q 


popular wine shops and sat down on | 
rickety chairs at old wooden tables in| 
smoke-filled rooms. A cloud of rank to- | 
bacco smoke, blended with the odor of | 


one another as they tossed off petits | 
verres; and the astonished waiter stared | 
at this strange couple as he placed be- | 
fore them two cocktails. Trembling, 
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!) half-afraid and yet charmed, she began 

to sip the red liquid, looking round her 
with uneasy and kindling eye. Each 
cherry she swallowed gave her the sen- 
sation of a sin committed, each drop of 
the burning liquor flowing down her 
throat gave her the enjoyment as of a 
forbidden pleasure. 

Then she would say: “Let us go,” 
and they would leave. She would pass 
rapidly, with bent head and the short 
steps of an actress leaving the stage, 
among the drinkers, who, with their 
elbows on the tables, watched her go by 
with suspicious and dissatisfied glances; 
and when she had crossed the threshold 
she would give a deep sigh, as if she 
)) had just escaped some terrible danger. 

» Sometimes she asked Duroy, with a 
shudder: “If I were insulted in these 
places, what would you do?” 

He would answer, with a swaggering 
} air: “Take your part, parbleu!” 

And she would clasp his arm with 
happiness, with, perhaps, a vague wish 
/ to be insulted and defended, to see men 
fight on her account, even such men as 
‘those, with her admirer. 

But these outings, taking place two 
or three times a week, began to weary 
Duroy, who had found it difficult to 


raise the ten francs necessary for the. 


cake and the drinks. He now had great 
difficulty in making his expenses, more 
"so than when he was a clerk in the 
® Northern Railway; for having spent 
lavishly during his first months - of 
journalism, in the constant hope of 
gaining large sums in a day or two, he 


had exhausted all his resources and all 


means of procuring money. A very 
simple method, that of borrowing from 
#) the cashier, was very soon exhausted; 
and he already owed the paper four 


months’ salary, besides six hundred 
francs advanced for work. He owed, 
besides, a hundred francs to Forestier, 
three hundred to Jacques Rival, who 
was generous with his money; and he 
was also harassed by a number of small 
debts of from five francs to twenty. 
Saint-Potin, consulted as to the means 
of raising another hundred francs, had 
discovered no expedient, although a man 
of inventive mind, and Duroy was exas- 
perated at this poverty, of which he was 
more sensible now than formerly, since 
he had more wants. A sullen rage 
against every one smouldered within 
him, and an ever-increasing irritation, 
which manifested itself at the most 
trivial causes. He sometimes asked him- 
self how he could have spent an aver- 
age of a thousand francs a month, with- 
out any extras or any foolish extrava- 
gances, and he found that, with 
luncheon at eight francs and a dinner 
at twelve, partaken of in some large 
café on the’boulevards, he soon got rid 
of a louis, which, added to ten francs 
pocket money—that pocket money that 
melts away, one does not know how— 
makes a total of thirty francs. But 
thirty francs a day is nine hundred 
francs at the end of the month. And he 
did not reckon in this the cost of 
clothes, boots, linen, washing, etc. 

So on the 14th of December he found 
himself without a sou in his pocket, and 
without the slightest idea how to get 
any money. He went without luncheon 
and passed the afternoon working at the 
newspaper office, cross and preoccupied. 
About four o’clock he received a tele- 
gram from Madame de Marelle: 

“Shall we dine together and have a 
lark afterward?” 

He at once replied: “Cannot dine.” 
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Then he reflected that he would be very 
stupid to deprive himself of the pleas- 
ant moments she might afford him and 
added: “But will await you at nine at 
our place.” And, having sent one of the 
messengers with this, to save cost of a 
telegram, he began to reflect what he 
should do to procure himself a dinner. 

At seven o’clock he had not yet hit 
upon anything and felt terribly empty. 
Then, in despair, he resorted to strategy. 
He let all his colleagues depart, one 
after the other, and when he was alone, 
rang sharply. Monsieur Walter’s mes- 
senger, left in charge of his office, came 
in. Duroy was standing, feeling in his 
pockets, and said in an abrupt voice: 
“Foucart, I have left my purse at home, 
and I have to go and dine at the Luxem- 
bourg. Lend me fifty sous for my cab.” 

The man took three francs from his 


waistcoat pocket and said: “Do you 
want any more, sir?” 

“No, no, that will be enough. 
Thanks.” 


And, having seized the coins, Duroy 
ran downstairs and dined at a popular- 
price restaurant to which he drifted on 
his days of poverty. 

At nine o’clock he was awaiting 
Madame de Marelle, with his feet on 
the fender, in the little sitting-room. 
She came in, lively and animated, from 
the keen air of the street. “If you like,” 
said she, “we will first go for a stroll. 
The weather is splendid for walking.” 

He replied in a grumbling tone: “Why 
go out? We are very comfortable here.” 

She said, without taking off her bon- 
net: “If you knew, the moonlight is 
beautiful. It is splendid walking about 
to-night.” 

“Perhaps so, but I do not care for 
walking about!” 


He had said this in an angry fashion. 
She was struck and hurt by it, and | 
asked: “What is the matter with you? | 
Why do you act like that? I should like 4 
to go for a stroll, and I don’t see why | 
that should annoy you.” : 

He got up in a rage. “It does not 9 
annoy me. It is a bother, that is all.” 


She was a woman whom resistance = | 


irritated and impoliteness exasperated, jj. 
and she said disdainfully and with angry 4 
calm: 
spoken to like that. I will go alone, | 
then. Good-by.” ; 

He saw that it was serious, and dart- | 
ing toward her; seized her hands, say- © 
ing: “Forgive me, forgive me. I am very | 
nervous this evening, very irritable I | 
have had vexations and anneyances you | 
know—matters of business.” re 

She replied, somewhat softened, but : 
not calmed down: 4 

“That does not concern me, and I will ~ 
not bear the brunt of your ill temper.” 4} 

“Listen, darling. I did not want to 
hurt you; I was not thinking of what I 
was saying.” a 

He had forced her to sit down, and 
kneeling before her, went on: “Have — 
you forgiven me? Tell me you have for- 
given me!” 

She murmured coldly: “Very well, 
but do not do so again,” and rising, she | 
added: ‘Now let us go for a stroll.” i 

He stammered: “Clo, my little Clo, I 
have a reason.” 

She stopped, and, looking him full in | 
the face, said: q 

“You are lying. What is the reason?” — 

He caught her by the shoulders, and, | 
in despair, ready to acknowledge any- 
thing in order to avoid a rupture, he | 
said in a despairing tone: “I have nota | 
sou. That is the reason.” 


“T am not accustomed to be J. 
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She stopped short, and looking into 
his eyes to read the truth in them, said: 
“What do you say?” 

He had flushed up to the roots of his 
hair. “I say that I have not a sou. Do 
you understand? Not twenty sous, not 
ten, not enough to pay for a glass of 
liqueur in any café we may go into. 
You force me to confess what I am 
ashamed of. It was, however, impossible 
for me to go out with you, and when 
we were seated with refreshments be- 
fore us to tell you quietly that I could 
not pay for them.” 

She was still looking him in the face. 
“Well—is it all true?” 

In a moment he had turned out all 
his pockets, those of his trousers, coat 
and waistcoat, and murmured: “There, 
are you satisfied now?” 

Suddenly opening her arms, in an out- 
burst of passion, she threw them around 
his neck, crying: “Oh, my poor boy, if 
I had only known. How did it happen?” 

She made him sit down and obliged 
him to tell her how this misfortune had 
come about. 

_ He invented a touching story. He had 
been obliged to assist his father, who 
had got into difficulties. He had not 
only handed over to him all his savings, 
but had even incurred heavy debts on 
his behalf. He added: “I shall have to 
starve for at least six months, for I 
have exhausted all my resources. It can- 
not be helped; there are crises*in every 
life. Money, after all, is not worth 
troubling about.” ia 

She whispered: “I will lend you 
‘some. Will you let me?” 

He answered with dignity: “You are 
very kind, pet; but do not think of 
‘that, I beg of you. You would hurt my 
feelings.” 


She was silent for some time and then 
she remarked smilingly: “How nice it is 
when one is in your position to find 
money you had forgotten in your 
pocket—a coin that had got in between 
the cloth and the lining.” 

He replied in a tone of conviction: 
“Ah, yes, indeed!” 

She insisted on walking home, under 
the pretence that the moon was beauti- 
ful, and went into ecstasies over it. It 
was a cold, still night at the beginning 
of winter. Pedestrians and horses went 
by quickly, spurred by a sharp frost. 
Heels rang on the pavement. 

As she left him she said: “Shall we 
meet again the day after to-morrow?” 

“Certainly.” 

“At the same time.” 

“Good-by, dearest.” 

Then he walked home rapidly, won- 
dering what he could think up on the 
morrow to help him out of his difficulty. 
But as he opened the door of his room, 
and fumbled in his waistcoat pocket for 
a match, he was stupefied to find a coin 
under his fingers. As soon as he struck 
a light he hastened to examine it. It 
was a louis. He thought he had gone 
crazy. He turned it over and over, won- 
dering by what miracle it could have 
found its way thére. It certainly could 
not have fallen from heaven into his 
pocket. 

Then, all at once, he guessed, and he 
went to bed, his heart filled with anger 
and humiliation. 

He woke late. He was hungry. He 
tried to go to sleep again, in order not 
to get up till two o’clock, and then said 
to himself: “That will not forward mat- 
ters. I must end by finding some 
money.” Then he went out, hoping that 
an idea might occur to him in the street. 
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It did not, but at every restaurant he 
passed a longing to eat made his mouth 
water. As by noon he had failed to hit 
on any plan, he suddenly made up his 
mind: “I will pay for breakfast out of 
Clotilde’s twenty francs. That will not 
hinder me from paying her back to- 
morrow.” 

He therefore lunched for two francs 
fifty centimes. On reaching the office, he 
also gave three francs to the messenger, 
saying: “Here, Foucart, here is the 
money you lent me last night for my 
cab.” 

He worked till seven o’clock. Then he 
went and dined, taking another three 
francs. The two evening bocks brought 
the expenditure of the day up to nine 
francs thirty centimes. But as he could 
not get any more credit or create fresh 
resources in twenty-four hours, he bor- 
rowed another six francs fifty centimes 
the next day from the twenty he was 
going to return that very morning, so 
that he came to keep his appointment 
with just four francs twenty centimes in 
his pocket. 

He was in a deuce of a temper, and 
promised himself that he would pretty 
soon explain things. He would say to 
Madame de Marelle: “You know, I 
found the twenty francs you slipped 
into my pocket the other day. I can- 
not give them back to you now, because 
my situation is unaltered, and I have 
not had time to occupy myself with 
money matters. But I will give them 
you the next time we meet.” 

She came in, anxious, full of alarm. 
How would he receive her? 

He said to himself: “It will be time 
enough to enter into the matter by and 
by. I will find an opportunity of doing 
@,”’ 


He did not find the opportunity, and= 
said nothing, shrinking from broaching= 
this delicate subject. She did not speak ® 


charming. They separated early, after | 
making an appointment for the Wednes- | 
day of the following week, for Madame | 
de Marelle was engaged to dine out= 
several days in succession. : 

The next day, as Duroy, on paying | 
for his breakfast, felt for the four re-= 
maining sous, he perceived that there ~ 
were five, and one of them a gold one. | 
At first he thought that he had received © 
it by mistake in his change the day be- | 
fore; then he understood it, and his © 
heart throbbed with humiliation at this 7 
persistent charity. How he regretted not | 
having said anything! If he had spoken : 
energetically, this would not have hap- 4 
pened. 

For four days he made efforts, as 
numerous as they were fruitless, to raise | 
five louis, and spent Clotilde’s second - 
coin. Although he had said to her sav- ~ 
agely, “Don’t play that joke of the 
other evenings again or I shall get 
angry,” she managed to slip another 
twenty francs into his pocket the next } 
time they met. : 

When he found them he swore bit- | 
terly and transferred them to his waist- | 
coat to have them under his hand, for | 
he had not a sou. He appeased his con- | 
science by this argument: “I will give | 
it her all back in a lump. After all, it is” 
only borrowed money and can be re= | 
paid.” f 

At length the cashier at the news- | 
paper office agreed, on his urgent ap- | 
peal, to let him have five francs cally 1 
It was just enough to live upon, but not — 
enough to repay sixty francs with. But _ ' 
as Clotilde was again seized with 2 | 
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passion for nocturnal expeditions to all 
the suspicious localities in Paris, he 
ended by not being unbearably annoyed 
at finding a yellow coin in one of his 
pockets, one even in his boot, and an- 
Other time in watch-case, after these 
escapades. 

One evening she said to him: “Would 
you believe that I have never been to 
the Folies-Bergére? Will you take me 
there?” 

He hesitated a moment, afraid of 
meeting Rachel. Then he thought: 
“Bah! I am not married after all. If 
that girl sees me, she will understand 
the state of things, and will not speak 
to me. Besides, we will have a box.” 

He had, another reason for his de- 
cision. He was well pleased at this op- 
portunity of offering Madame de Ma- 
relle a box at the theatre without its 
‘costing anything. It was a kind of 
compensation. 

They went in, and were received with 
bows by the acting manager. An im- 
mense crowd filled the foyer, and they 
had great difficulty in making their way 
‘through the swarm of men and women. 
At length they reached their box and 
settled themselves in it, shut in between 
the motionless orchestra and the rest- 
less gallery. 


dark girl who keeps watching us all the 
time. I thought just now that she was 
going to speak to us. Did you notice 
her?” "3 
He answered: “No, you must be mis- 
taken.’”’ But he had already noticed her. 
It was Rachel, who was walking up and 
down past their box, with anger in her 
eyes and hard words upon her lips. 
- Duroy had brushed against her in 
making his way through the crowd, and 


Suddenly she said: “There is a stout, 
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she had whispered: “Good-evening,” 
with a wink which signified, “I under- 
stand.” But he did not reply to this 
mark of attention, for fear of being 
seen by Madame de Marelle, and he 
had passed on coldly, with haughty look 
and disdainful lips. The woman, incited 
by unconscious jealousy, turned back, 
brushed against him again, and said in 
louder tones: “Good-evening, George.” 
He had not answered even then. Then 
she had made up her mind to be recog- 
nized and greeted, and she kept con- 
tinually passing the box, awaiting a 
favorable moment. 

As soon as she saw that Madame de 
Marelle was looking at her, she touched 
Duroy’s shoulder, saying: ‘Good-eve- 
ning. Are you quite well?” 

He made an angry movement and ex- 
claimed in exasperated tones: ““What do 
you mean by speaking to me? Be off, 
or I will have you locked up.” 

Then, with fiery eye and swelling 
bosom, she: screamed out: “So that’s 
it, is it? Ah, you scamp! It is no reason 
because you are with some one else that 
you should cut me to-day. If you had 
only nodded to me when I passed you 
just now, I should have left you alone. 
But you wanted to put on airs. I'll pay 
you out! Ah! so you won’t say good- 
evening when you meet me?” 

She would have gone on for a long 
time, but Madame de Marelle had 
opened the door of the box and fled 
through the crowd, blindly seeking the 
way out. Duroy darted after her, and 
strove to rejoin her, while Rachel, see- 
ing them flee, yelled triumphantly: 
“Stop her, stop her; she has stolen my 
sweetheart!” 

Every one began to laugh. Two gentle- 
men, in joke, seized the fugitive by the 
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shoulders and sought to bring her back. 


But Duroy, having caught up with her, 


freed her forcibly and led her away into 
the street. She jumped into an empty 
cab standing at the door. He jumped in 
after her, and when the driver asked, 
“Where to, sir?” replied, “Wherever 
you like!” 

The cab slowly moved off, jolting 
over the cobble stones. Clotilde, seized 
by a kind of hysterical attack, sat chok- 
ing and gasping, with her hands cover- 
ing her face, and Duroy neither knew 
what to do nor what to say. At last, as 
he heard her sobbing, he stammered 
out: 

“Clo, just listen; let me explain. It is 
not my fault. I used to know that 
woman some time ago, you know a 

She suddenly took the hands from her 
face, and overcome by the wrath of a 
loving and deceived woman, a furious 
wrath that enabled her to recover her 
speech, she stammered out in rapid 
broken sentences: “Oh, you wretch— 
you wretch—what a scoundrel you are! 
Can it be possible? How shameful! Oh, 


mon Dieu! How shameful!” 

Suddenly she leaned out of the win- 
dow, and, catching the driver by the | 
sleeve, cried: “Stop!” And opening the — 
door, sprang out. | 

George wanted to follow, but she | 
cried: “I forbid you to get out!” in such 
loud tones that the passers-by began to | 
gather about her, and Duroy did not | 
move, for fear of a scandal. She then | 
took her purse from her pocket and ~ 


looked for some change by the light of ¥ 
the cab lantern, and taking out two 4 


francs fifty centimes, she put them in © 
the driver’s hand, paying in ringing ~ 
tones: | 

“There is your fare. I am paying you, ~ 


and now take this blackguard to he qe 


Rue Boursault, Batignolles.” 

Those surrounding her began to lang 
A gentleman said: “Well done, little 
woman,” 


the door and sang out in shrill tones: 
“Good-night, lovey!” 
Then the cab started off again, fol- 
lowed by a burst of laughter. 


CHAPTER VI 


A LONG STEP FORWARD 


Duroy woke up crestfallen the next 
morning. He dressed himself slowly and 
then sat down at his window and began 
to reflect. He felt a kind of aching sen- 
sation all over, just as though he had 
received a drubbing over night. At last 
the necessity of finding some money 
spurred him up, and he went first to 
Forestier. 


His friend received him in his study, 
sitting before the fire. 

“What has brought you out so early?” 
said he. 

“A very serious matter, a debt of 
honor.” 

“At play?” 

He hesitated a moment and then 
said: “At play.” 


and a young scalawag stand- | 
ing close to the cab thrust his head into |) 
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“Heavy?” 

“Five hundred francs.” 

He only owed two hundred and 
eighty. 

Forestier, sceptical on the point, in- 
quired: “Whom-do you owe it to?” 

Duroy could not answer right off. 
“To—to—a Monsieur de Carleville.” 

“Ah! and where does he live?” 

So A f= 3: ” 

Forestier began to laugh. “Number 
naught, Nowhere Street, eh? I know 
that gentleman, my dear fellow. If you 
want twenty francs, I have still that 
much at your service, but no more.” 

Duroy took the proffered louis. Then 
he went from house to house among the 
people he knew, and wound up by hav- 
ing collected at about five o’clock the 
sum of eighty francs. As he still needed 
two hundred more, he came to a de- 
cision, and keeping for himself what he 
had thus gleaned, murmured: “Bah! I 
am not going to put myself out. I will 
pay her when I can.” 

For a fortnight he lived regularly, 
economically and chastely, his mind 
filled with good resolves. This sudden 
reformation did not last long, and he 
went one evening to the Folies-Bergére, 
in the hope of finding Rachel. He 
caught sight of her directly he entered, 
for she scarcely went anywhere else. He 
went up to her, smiling, with out- 
stretched hand, but she merely looked 
him down from head to foot, saying: 
“What do you want with me?” 

He tried to laugh it off with: “Come, 
don’t be stuck up.” 

_ She turned on her heel, saying: “I 
don’t associate with men of your 
stamp.” 

She had picked out the bitterest in- 
sult. He felt the blood rush to his face 


and went home alone. 

Forestier, ill, weak, always coughing, 
led him a hard life at the paper and 
seemed to rack his brain to find him 
tiresome jobs. One day, even, in a mo- 
ment of nervous irritation, and after a 
long fit of choking, as Duroy had not 
brought him a piece of information he 
wanted, he growled out: “Confound it! 
You are a bigger fool than I thought.” 

The other almost struck him, but re- 
strained himself, and went away mutter- 
ing: “I'll manage to pay you out some 
day.” An idea occurred to him, and he 
added: “T’ll make a fool of you, old 
fellow!” And he took himself off, rub- 
bing his hands, delighted at this project. 

He resolved to pay Madame Forestier 
a visit, to spy out the land. He found 
her reclining on a couch, reading a book. 
She held out her hand, without rising, 
merely turning her head, and said: 
“Good-day, Bel-Ami!” 

He felt as though he had received a 
blow. “Why do you call me that?” he 
said. 

She replied with a smile: “I saw Ma- 
dame de Marelle the other day and 
learned how you had been baptized at 
her place.” 

He felt reassured by her amiable air. 
Besides, what was there for him to fear? 

She resumed: “You spoil her. As to 
me, people come to see me when they 
think of it—the thirty-sixth of the 
month or thereabout.” 

He sat down near her and regarded 
her with a new species of curiosity, the 
curiosity of the amateur who is bar- 
gain-hunting. 

He said resolutely: “I did not come 
to see you because it was better so.” 

She asked, without understanding: 
“What? Why?” 
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“Why? Cannot you guess?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“Because I am afraid that I might 
fall in love with you.” 

She seemed neither astonished, nor 
shocked, nor flattered; she went on 
smiling the same indifferent smile and 
replied with the same tranquillity: “Oh, 
you can come, all the same. No one is 
in love with me long.” 

He was surprised more by the tone 
than the words and asked: “Why not?” 

“Because it is useless. I let this be 
understood at once. If you had told me 
of your fear before, I should have re- 
assured you and invited you, on the con- 
trary, to come as often as possible.” 

He exclaimed in a pathetic tone: “Can 
we command our feelings?” 

She turned toward him: “My dear 
friend, for me a man in love is struck 
off the list at once. He becomes idiotic, 
and not only idiotic but dangerous. I 
cease all relations with people who are 
in love with me, or who pretend to be 
so—because they bore me, in the first 
place, and, secondly, because they are as 
much objects of suspicion to me as a 
mad dog, which may have a fit of bit- 
ing. I therefore put them into a kind of 
moral quarantine until the attack is 
over. Do not forget this. I know very 
well that in your case love is only a 
species of appetite, while with me it 
would be, on the contrary, a kind of— 
of—of communion of souls which does 
not enter into a man’s religion. You 
understand its letter, I its spirit. But 
look me well in the face.” She no longer 
smiled. Her face was calm and cold and 
she continued emphatically: “And now 
that we understand each other, will you 
agree to be friends—good friends—real 
friends, I mean, without any mental 


reservation?” 
He made up his mind at once, and, © 
delighted at being able to secure this 7 
ally in the battle of life, held out both = 
hands, saying: “I am yours, madame— 
Bel-Ami.” : 


She read the sincerity of his intention q : 
in his voice and gave him her hands. He jf, 
kissed them both, one after the other, 9, 


and then said simply, as he raised his 
head: “Ah! if I had found a woman like © 


you, how gladly I would have married 1 


her.” ‘ 
She was touched this time—soothed | 
by this phrase as women are by the | 
compliments which reach their hearts, | 
and she gave him one of those rapid and | 
grateful looks which make us their ~ 
slaves. Then, as he could find no change 
of subject to renew the conversation, — 
she said softly, laying her finger on his | 
arm: “And I am going to play my / 


part of a friend at once. You are jj. 
clumsy.” She hesitated a moment and 


then asked: “May I speak plainly?” 
“Ves,”? 
“Quite plainly?” 
“Quite.” | 
“Well, go and see Madame Walter, },, 
who greatly appreciates you, and do | 


your best to please her. You will find | : 


a place there for your compliments, al- | 
though she is, you understand me, a 


perfectly virtuous woman. Oh, there is |° 


no hope for poachers there. You may 
find something better, though, by going | 
about more. I know that you still hold ; 


a subordinate position on the paper. } 


But do not be afraid; they receive all 


their staff with the same kindness. Go }, 


there, take my advice.” F 
He said with a smile: “Thank you; | 
you are an angel, a guardian angel.” ( 
They spoke of one thing and another. © 


e stayed some time, wishing to prove 
that he took pleasure in being with her, 
and on leaving, remarked: “It is under- 
stood, then, that we are friends.” 

“Tt is understood.” 

As he had noted the effect of the 
ompliment he had paid her shortly be- 
fore, he seconded it by adding: “And 
if ever you become a widow, I enter 
‘the lists.” 

Then he hurried away, so as not to 
give her time to get angry. 
A visit to Madame Walter was rather 
awkward for Duroy, for he had not 
een invited to call, and he did not 
want to commit a blunder. 

One day, however, having risen early, 
he went to the market and for ten 
francs obtained a score of splendid 
pears. Having carefully packed them in 
a hamper to make it appear that they 
had come from a distance, he left them 
with the concierge at Madame Walter’s, 
with his card, on which he had written: 
“George Duroy begs Madame Walter 
to accept a little fruit which he re- 
ceived this morning from Normandy.” 

He found the next morning, among 
lnis letters at the office, an envelope in 
eply, containing the card of Madame 
alter, who “thanked Monsieur George 
WDuroy, and was at home every Satur- 

” 

On the following Saturday he called. 
onsieur Walter lived on the Boule- 
Mvard Malesherbes, in a double house, 
Which he owned, part of which he rented 
ito another family. <i 

Two footmen were dozing on benches. 
One of them took Duroy’s overcoat and 
the other relieved him of his cane, 
Opened a door, advanced a few steps in 
front of his visitor, and then, drawing 
aside, let him pass, calling out his name, 
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into an empty room. 

The young fellow, somewhat em- 
barrassed, looked around on all sides, 
when he perceived in a mirror some 
people sitting down, who seemed very 
far off. He passed through two empty 
reception rooms and reached a sort of 
small boudoir hung with blue silk, 
where four ladies were chatting round 
a table on which were cups of tea. In 
spite of the assurance he had acquired 
during his residence in Paris, and, above 
all, in his career as a reporter, which 
constantly brought him in contact with 
important personages, Duroy felt some- 
what abashed at the elegance of the 
house and at having to walk through 
the deserted drawing-rooms. He stam- 
mered: “Madame, I have ventured,” as 
bis eyes sought the mistress of the 
house. 

She held out her hand, which he took 


with a bow, and having remarked, “You 


are very kind, sir, to call and see me,” 
she pointed to a chair, into which he 
almost fell, being deceived as to its 
height. 

They had become silent. One of the 
ladies began to talk again. 

Madame Walter noticed that Duroy 
had not said anything, that he had not 
been spoken to, and that he seemed 


‘slightly ill at ease; and as the ladies 


were still conversing about the Acad- 
emy, that favorite subject always oc- 
cupying them some time, she said: 
“And you, who should be better in- 
formed than any one, Monsieur .Duroy, 
who is your favorite?” 

He replied unhesitatingly: ‘In this 
matter, madame, I should never con- 
sider the merit, always disputable of the 
candidates, but their age and their state 
of health. I should not ask about their 
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credentials, but their disease. I should 
not seek to learn whether they have 
made a metrical translation of Lope de 
Vega, but I should take care to obtain 
information as to the state of their liver 
and other organs. For me, a good hyper- 
trophy, a good aneurism, and, above 
all, a good beginning of locomotor 
ataxia, would be a hundred times more 
valuable than forty volumes of digres- 
sions on the idea of patriotism as em- 
bodied in barbaric poetry.” 

An astonished silence followed this 
opinion, and Madame Walter asked, 
with a smile: “But why?” 

He replied: “Because I never look for 
anything but the enjoyment that ladies 
derive from a subject. Now, madame, 
the Academy only has any real interest 
for you when an Academician dies. The 
more of them that die the happier you 
are. But in order that they may die 
quickly, they must be elected when they 
are infirm or old.” As they all seemed 
somewhat surprised, he continued: “I 
am like you; I like to read of the death 
of an Academician. I at once ask my- 
self: ‘Who will replace him?’ And I 
draw up my list. It is a game, a very 
pretty little game that is played in all 
Parisian salons at the decease of each 
of the Immortals, the game of ‘Death 
and the Forty Ancients.’ ” 

The ladies, still slightly disconcerted, 
began, however, to smile, so true were 
his remarks. He concluded, as he rose: 
“Tt is you who really elect them, ladies, 
and you only elect them to see them 
die. Choose them old, therefore, very 
old, as old as possible, and don’t trouble 
yourselves about anything else.” 

He then retired very gracefully. As 
soon as he was gone, one of the ladies 
said: “He is very comical, that young 


fellow. Who is he?” ; 

Madame Walter replied: “One of our) 
staff who attends to minor work, but! 
I feel sure that he will get on.” ‘ 

Duroy strode gaily down the Boule-} 
vard Malesherbes, pleased at his first) 
attempt and murmuring: “A capitallj 
start.” | 
He made it up with Rachel thaty 
evening. j 

The following week two things hap-) 
pened to him. He was made news editor-" 
in-chief and invited to dinner at 
Madame Walter’s. He traced at once a/ 
connection between these things. 

Monsieur Walter, who thoroughly ap- | 
preciated him, had, however, often | 
wished for another man to whom to in-} 
trust the “Echoes,” which he held to 
be the very marrow of the paper. It is | 
through them that rumors are set afloat 
and the public and the funds influenced. | 
It is necessary to know how to slip the 
all-important matter, rather hinted at” 
than said right out, in between the de-" 
scription of two fashionable enteral 


manner as to allow of any construction : 
being placed on them, refuted in a man-j 


in such a way that no one believes them, | q 
Monsieur Boisrenard, who had the} 


skill acquired by long’ practice, never- | 


lacked, above all, the inborn tact re-| 
quired in order to read the manager’s 
mind day by day. Duroy could do it} 
to perfection, and was an admirable ad- | 
dition to the staff. The wire-pullers and| 
real editors of the Vie Francaise were | 
half a dozen deputies, interested in all) 
the speculations brought out or backed | 
up by the manager. They were known) 


in the Chamber as “Walter’s gang,” and 
‘envied because they gained money with 
faim and through him. Forestier, the po- 
litical editor, was only the man of straw 
of these men of business, the worker- 
out of ideas suggested by them. They 
prompted his editorials on the money 
markets, which he always wrote at 
home, where he could be quiet, he said. 
Duroy was jubilant at his appoint- 
ment as editor of the “Echoes,”’ when 
ihe received a printed card on which he 
ead: “Monsieur and Madame Walter 
equest the pleasure of Monsieur George 
Duroy’s company at dinner on Thurs- 
day, January 20.” This new mark of 
favor, following on the other, filled him 
with such joy that he kissed the invi- 
ation as He would have kissed a love 
Netter. Then he went in search of the 
cashier, to deal with the important ques- 
tion of money. The news editor on a 
Paris paper generally has his budget out 
»f which he pays his reporters for the 
mtelligence, important or _ trifling, 
rought in by them, as gardeners bring- 
‘ng in their fruits to a dealer. Twelve 
qundred francs a month were allotted 
at the outset to Duroy, who proposed 
‘o himself to retain a considerable share 
of it. The cashier, on his urgent repre- 
sentation, ended by advancing him four 
aundred francs. He had at first intended 
to send Madame de Marelle the two 
aundred and eighty francs he owed her, 
but he almost immediately reflected that 
he would only have a hundred and 
twenty left, a sum utterly insufficient 
to carry on his new duties in suitable 
fashion, and so put off this restitution 
0 a future day. 

It took him a couple of days to set- 
tle down in his new position, for he 
had inherited a table to himself and a 
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set of pigeonholes in the large room 
occupied by the entire editorial staff. 
He occupied his spare time playing cup 
and ball. Duroy had acquired a taste 
for this amusement, and was beginning 
to get expert at it, under the guidance, 
and thanks to the advice of, Saint- 
Potin. 

“One—two—three—four—five—six.” 
It happened that, for the first time, he 
spiked the ball twenty times running, 
the very day that he was to dine at 
Madame Walter’s. “A good day,” he 
thought; “I am successful in every- 
thing.” For skill at cup and ball really 
conferred a kind of superiority in the 
office of the Vie Francaise. 

He left the office early, to have time 
to dress, and was going up the Rue de 
Londres, when he saw, trotting along in 
front of him, a little woman whose 
figure recalled that of Madame de 
Marelle. He felt his cheeks flush, and 
his heart began to beat. He crossed the 
road to get a view of her. She stopped, 
in order to cross over, too. He had made 
a mistake, and breathed again. He had 
often asked how he ought to behave if 
he met her face to face. Should he bow, 
or should he appear not to have seen 
her? “I would not see her,” he thought. 

When he got home he thought: “I 


- must change my lodgings; this is no 


longer good enough for me.” He felt 
nervous and lively, capable of any- 
thing; and he said aloud, as he walked 
from his bed to the window: “Fortune 
is here at last! Fortune is here! I must 
write to father.” From time to time he 
wrote to his father, and the letter al- 
ways brought happiness to the little 
Norman inn by the roadside, at the sum- 
mit of the slope overlooking Rouen and 
the broad valley of the Seine. From 
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time to time, too, he received a blue 
envelope, addressed in a large, shaky 
hand, and read the same unvarying lines 
at the beginning of the paternal epistle: 
“My dear son, this leaves your mother 
and myself in good health. There is not 
much news here. I must tell you, how- 
ever,” etc. In his heart he retained a 
feeling of interest for the village mat- 
ters, for. the news of the neighbors and 
the condition of the crops. 

He repeated to himself, as he tied his 
white tie before his little looking-glass: 
“T must write to father to-morrow. If 
the old fellow could see me this eve- 
ning in the house I am going to, 
wouldn’t he be astonished! By Jove! I 
am going to have such a dinner as he 
has never tasted.” And he suddenly saw 
the dark kitchen behind the empty 
café, the copper stewpans casting their 
yellow reflections on the wall; the cat 
on the hearth, with her nose to the fire, 
in sphinx-like attitude; the wooden 
table, greasy with time and _ spilled 
liquids, a soup tureen smoking upon it, 
and a lighted candle between two plates. 
He saw them, too—his father and 
mother, two slow-moving peasants, eat- 
ing their soup. He knew the smallest 
wrinkles on their old faces, the slightest 
movements of their arms and heads. He 
knew even what they. talked about every 
evening as they sat at supper. He 
thought, too: “I must really go and see 
them.” But, his toilet being ended, he 
blew out his light and went downstairs. 

He entered the anteroom, lighted by 
tall bronze candelabra, with confidence, 
and handed his cane and overcoat quite 
naturally to two valets who approached. 
All the drawing-rooms were illuminated. 
Madame Walter received her guests in 
the second, the largest. She welcomed 


him with a charming smile, and he shoo. 
hands with two gentlemen who had arj 
rived before him—Monsieur Firmin an@ 
Monsieur Laroche-Mathieu, deputies 
and anonymous editors of the Vie Fram 
caise. Monsieur Laroche-Mathieu had, 
special authority at the office, due tag. 
his influence in the Chamber. No oneg 
doubted his being a minister some dayl 
Then came the Forestiers, the wife im¥, 
pink and looking charming. Duroy was, 
astonished to see her on terms of inj 
timacy with the two deputies. Shq 
chatted in low tones with Monsieuy 
Laroche-Mathieu for more than five 
minutes beside the fireplace. Charles 
seemed worn out. He had grown much 
thinner during the past month, ‘ang, 
coughed incessantly as he repeated: “If, 
should make up my mind to finish the 
winter in the south.” Norbert dé 
Varenne and Jacques Rival made thei 
appearance together. Then, as a doo 
opened at the farther end of the rooms, 
Monsieur Walter came in with two ta 
young girls, of from sixteen to eight) 
een, one ugly, the other pretty. Pp 
Duroy knew that the chief was the 
father of a family, but he was struck, 
with astonishment. He had nevelj 
thought of his daughters, save as one| 
thinks of distant countries which ‘one, 
will never see. And then he had fanciec) 
them quite young; and here they were! 
grown-up women. They held out thei 
hands to him after being introduced) 
and then went and sat down at a little 
table, without doubt reserved for them.§ 
Some one was still expected, and a 
were silent with that sense of oppres-§ 
sion preceding dinner among people, 
whose mental atmosphere differs at they, 
close of their various daily occupations. }, 
Duroy having aimlessly raised his eyes}, 


joward the walls, Monsieur Walter 
alled to him from a distance, with an 
ident wish to show off his property: 
Are you looking at my pictures? I will 
now them to you’’; and he took a lamp, 

that the details might be distin- 
ished. 

Stopping before the next wall, he 
mnnounced in a grave tone, like a mas- 
er of ceremonies: “High art.” There 

vere four: “A Hospital Visit,” by Ger- 
Mex; “A Harvester,” by Bastien-Lepage; 
‘A Window,” by Bouguereau; and “An 
®)xecution,” by Jean Paul Laurens. Then 
ae governor showed a Detaille, “The 
messon,” which represented a soldier in 
barrack room teaching a poodle to 
ay the drum, and said: “That is very 

itty.” 4 
") Duroy laughed and exclaimed: 
® “It is charming, charm #OASIC 
Hopped short on hearing behind him 
te voice of Madame de Marelle, who 
ad just come in. 

M. Walter continued to light up 
de pictures as he explained them. But 
uroy saw nothing, and heard without 
inderstanding. Madame de Marelle was 
1ere behind him. What ought he to do? 
Hf he spoke to her, might she not turn 
er back on him, or treat him with 
solence? If he did not approach her, 
hat would people think? He said to 
Himself: “I will gain time, at any rate.” 
#fe was so upset that for a moment he 
nought of feigning a sudden indisposi- 
fon, which would allow him to with- 
aw. 3 

The examination of the walls was 
ver. M. Walter went to put down 
Ss lamp and welcome the last comer, 
While Duroy began to re-examine the 
Pictures, as if he could not tire of ad- 
uring them. He was quite overcome. 
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What should he do? Madame Forestier 
called to him: “Monsieur Duroy!” He 
went to her. It was to speak to him of 
a friend of hers who was about to give 
a féte and who would like to have a 
line to that effect in the Vie Francaise. 
He gasped out: “Certainly, madame, 
most certainly.” 

Madame de Marelle was now quite 
close to him. He dared not turn round 
to go away. All at once he thought he 
was going crazy; she had said aloud: 
“Good-evening, Bel-Ami. So you no 
longer recognize me.” 

He immediately turned round. She 
stood before him, smiling, her eyes 
beaming with sprightliness and affec- 
tion, and held out her hand. He took it 
tremblingly, still fearing some trick, 
some perfidy. She added calmly: “What 
has become of you? One no longer sees 
anything of you.” 

He stammered, without recovering his 
presence of mind: “I have a great deal 
to do, madame, a great deal to do. Mon- 
sieur Walter has entrusted me with new 
duties which keep me very busy.” 

She replied, still looking him in the 
face, but without his being able to dis- 
cover anything save good will in her 
glance: “I know it. But that is no rea- 
son why you should forget your 


‘ friends.” 


They were separated by a stout lady 
with red arms and red face, who just 
came in, with an elaborate dress cut 
very low, and walking so heavily that 
one guessed by her motions the size and 
weight of her legs. As she seemed to be 
treated with great attention, Duroy 
asked Madame Forestier: “Who is that 
lady?” 

“The Vicomtesse de Percemur, who 
signs her articles ‘Lily Fingers.’ ” 
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He was astounded and felt inclined 
to laugh. “ ‘Lily Fingers,’ ‘Lily Fingers,’ 
And I, who imagined her young like 
yourself. So that is ‘Lily Fingers.’ That 
is very funny, very funny.” 

A servant appeared in the doorway 
and announced dinner. The dinner was 
commonplace and lively, one of those 
dinners at which people talk about 
everything without saying anything. 
Duroy found himself between the elder 
daughter of the master of the house, 
the ugly one, Mademoiselle Rose, and 
Madame de Marelle. The vicinity of the 
latter embarrassed him somewhat, al- 
though she seemed very much at her 
ease, and chatted with her usual vi- 
vacity. He was disturbed at first, con- 
strained, hesitating like a musician who 
has lost the keynote. By degrees, how- 
ever, he recovered his assurance, and 
their eyes continually meeting, ques- 
tioned one another, exchanging looks in 
an intimate fashion as of old. What did 
they say then? Not much, but their lips 
quivered every time that they looked at 
each other. 

The young fellow, however, wishing 
to do the amiable to his employer’s 
daughter, spoke to her from time to 
time. She replied as the mother would 
have done, never hesitating as to what 
she should say. On the right of Mon- 
sieur Walter, the Vicomtesse-de Perce- 
mur gave herself the airs of a princess, 
and Duroy, amused at watching her, 
said in a low voice to Madame de 
Marelle: “Do you know the other, the 
one who signs her articles ‘Pink 
Domino’?” 

“Yes, very well; 
Livar.” 

“Ts she of the same variety?” 

“No, but quite as funny. A tall, dried- 


the Baroness de 


up woman of sixty, false curls, projec 
ing teeth, ideas dating from the Restos 
ration and toilets of the same epoch. 

“Where did they unearth these li 
erary phenomena?” 

“Waifs of the nobility are alway: 
lionized by bourgeois parvenus.” 

“No other reason?” 

“None.” 

Then a political discussion began b 
tween the master of the house, the tw 
deputies, Norbert de Varenne an 
Jacques Rival and lasted till dessert. 

When they returned to the drawing 
room, Duroy again approached Madam 
de Marelle, and looking her in the eyes 
said: “Shall I see you home to-night?” 

“No,” | 

“Why not?” i 

“Because Monsieur Laroche-Mathieu, 
who is my neighbor, sees me to my door 
every time I dine here.” 

“When shall I see you?” 

“Come and lunch with me to-mor- 
row.’ 

And they separated without caying 
anything more. 

Duroy did not remain late, finding 
the evening dull. As he went downstairs: 
he overtook Norbert de Varenne, who 
was also leaving. The old poet took him 
by the arm. No longer having to fear 
any rivalry in the paper, their work 
being essentially different, he now mani~ 
fested a fatherly kindness toward the 
young fellow. 

“Well, will you walk home a bit of 
my way with me?” said he. 

“With pleasure,” replied Duroy. 

And they went out, walking slowly 
along the Boulevard Malesherbes. Paris 
was almost deserted that night—a cold 
night; one of those nights in which 
space seems vaster than on others, when 
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the stars seem higher and the air bears 
on its icy breath something coming from 
beyond the stars. The two men did not 
speak at first. Then Duroy, in order to 
say something, remarked: “You are 
loomy to-day, dear master.” 

The poet replied: “I am always so, 
y lad; so will you be in a few years. 
ife is a hill. As long as one is climbing 
p one looks toward the summit and is 
nappy, but when one reaches the top 
me suddenly perceives the descent be- 
fore him, and its end, which is death. 
One climbs up slowly, but one goes 
own quickly. At your age one is happy. 
ne hopes for many things which, how- 
ver, never come to pass. At my age 
me no longer expects anything—but 
Bath.” | 

Duroy began to laugh: “You make 
thills run down my back.” 

Norbert de Varenne went on: “No, 
you do not understand me now, but 
ter on you will remember what I am 
aying to you at this moment. A day 
‘omes, and it comes early for many, 
hen there is an end to mirth, for be- 
ind everything one looks at one sees 
eath. You do not even understand the 
ord. At your age it means nothing; at 
ine it is terrible. Yes, one understands 
t all at once, one does not know how 
r why, and then everything in life 
hanges its aspect. To live, in short, is 
0 die. I now see death so near that I 
ften want to stretch out my arms to 
ush it back. I see it everywhere. The 
ects crushed on the path, the falling 
ves, the white hair in a friend’s head 
end my heart and cry to me: ‘Behold 
-!? It spoils for me all I do, all I see, 
1 that I eat and drink, all that I love; 
e bright moonlight, the sunrise, the 
oad ocean, the noble rivers, dnd the 


soft summer evening air so sweet to 
breathe.” 

He stopped, reflected for a few mo- 
ments, and then, with a look of resigna- 
tion, said: “I am a lost creature. I have 
neither father nor mother, nor sister 
nor brother; no wife, no children, no 
God.” 

He added, after a pause: “I have only 
poetry.” 

They reached the Pont de la Con- 
corde, crossed it in silence, and walked 
past the Palais Bourbon. Norbert de 
Varenne began to speak again, saying: 
“Get married, my friend; you do not 
know what it is to live alone at my 
age. Solitude now fills me with horrible 
agony—solitude at home by the fire- 
side of a night. It is so profound, so 
sad; the silence of the room in which 
one dwells alone. It is not alone the 
silence that surrounds the body, but the 
silence around the soul; and when the 
furniture creaks, I tremble all over, for 
no sound is expected in my gloomy 
dwelling.” He was silent again for a 
moment and then added: “When one 
is old it is good to have children.” 

They had got halfway down the Rue 
de Bourgogne. The poet stopped in 
front of a high house, rang the bell, 
shook Duroy by the hand and said: 

“Forget all this old man’s ‘dodder- 
ing, young man, and live as befits your 
age. Good-night.” 

And he disappeared in the dark pas- 
sage. 

Duroy resumed his route with a pain 
at his heart. It seemed to him as though 
he had been shown a hole filled with 
bones, an unavoidable gulf into which 
all must fall one day. He muttered: 
“By Jove! it can’t be very lively in his 
place. I should not care for a front seat 
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to see the procession of his thoughts. 
The deuce, no!” 

But having paused to allow a per- 
fumed lady to alight from her carriage 
and enter her house, he drew in with 
eager breath, as she passed him, the 
scent of verbena and orris floating in 
the air. His lungs and heart throbbed 
suddenly with hope and joy, and the 
recollection of Madame de Marelle, 


whom he was to see the next day, came. 


vividly to mind. Everything smiled on 
him, life welcomed him with kindness. 
How sweet is the realization of one’s 
hopes! 

Madame de Marelle received him as 
though no rupture had taken place. 
Then she said: “You don’t know what 
a vexation has happened to me, darling. 
My husband is home for six weeks. He 
has obtained leave. But I won’t remain 
six weeks without seeing you, especially 
after our little tiff, and this is how I 
have arranged matters. You are to come 
and dine with us on Monday. I have 
already spoken to him about you, and 
I will introduce you.” 

Duroy hesitated, somewhat perplexed. 
He was afraid lest something might be- 
tray him—a slight embarrassment, a 
look, no matter what. He stammered 
out: “No, I would rather not make your 
husband’s acquaintance.” 

She insisted, very much -astonished, 
standing before him with wide-open, 
wondering eyes. “But why? What a 
funny thing. I should not have thought 
you such a goose.” 

He was hurt and said: “Very well, 
then, I will come to dinner on Monday.” 

She went on: “In order that it may 
seem more natural, I will ask the Fores- 
tiers, though I really do not like enter- 
taining people at home.” 


Until Monday, Duroy © scarcel 
thought any more about the interview 
but on mounting the stairs at Madam 
de Marelle’s he felt strangely uneasy 
not that it was so repugnant to him 
take her husband’s hand, to drink hi 
wine and eat his bread, but because he 
apprehended something, without knows 
ing what. He was shown into the draw 
ing-room and waited as usual. Soon thy 
door of the inner room opened, and hy 
saw a tall, white-bearded man, wearini} 
the ribbon of the Legion of Hono 
grave and correct, who advanced towar® 
him with punctilious politeness, saying) 
“My wife has often spoken to me oF 
you, sir, and I am delighted to maky 
your acquaintance.” 

Duroy stepped forward, assuming ai 
expression of excessive cordiality, an@ 
grasped his host’s hand with exagi 
gerated energy. Then, sitting down, he 
could find nothing to say. E 

Monsieur de Marelle placed a lo} 
upon the fire and inquired: “Have you 
been long engaged in journalism?” 

“Only a few months.” 

“Ah! You have got on quickly?” ~ 

“Yes, fairly so,” and he began ti 
chat at random, without thinking very 
much about what he was saying, talkj 
ing of all the trifles customary among 
men who do not know one another. 


denly, and having taken in matters wi : 
a smiling, impenetrable glance, wenf 
toward Duroy, who dared not, in the 


light-hearted as a woman of the world) 
this meeting seeming quite natural te 
her frank and inborn trickiness. Laurine) 
appeared and went and held up her for " 
head to George more quietly than usual! 


ner father’s presence intimidating her. 
‘der mother said to her: “Well, you 
on’t call him Bel-Ami to-day.” And 
the child blushed as if a serious indis- 
cretion had been committed, a thing 
revealed that ought not to have been 
entioned, an intimate and, so to say, 
ilty secret of her heart laid bare. 
When the Forestiers arrived, all were 
larmed at the condition of Charles. 
e had grown frightfully thin and pale 
within a week and coughed incessantly. 
e told them that he was leaving for 
annes on the following Thursday, by 
he doctor’s imperative orders. They 
ft early, and Duroy said, shaking his 
tead: “I think he is very bad. He will 
never make old bones.” 

Madame de Marelle said calmly: 
Oh, he is done for. There is a man 
vho was lucky in finding the wife he 
id.” 

Duroy asked: “Does she help him 
uch?” 

“She does everything. She is ac- 
uainted with everything that is going 
n; she knows every one without seem- 
ng to go and see anybody; she gets 
hat she wants as she wants it and 
hen she wants it. Oh, she is keen, 
ever and intriguing as no one else is. 
he would be a treasure for any one 
anting to get on.” 

George said: “She will marry again 
ery quickly, no doubt?” 

Madame de Marelle replied: “Yes, I 
ould not be surprised if she had some 
ne in view—a deputy, unless, indeed, 
e objects—for—for—there may be 
rious—moral—obstacles. But then—I 
on’t really know.” 

Monsieur de Marelle grumbled, with 
Ow impatience: “You are always sus- 
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pecting a number of things, and I do 
not like it. Do not let us meddle with 
the affairs of others. We have enough 
to do to guide our own conscience. That 
should be a rule with every one.” 

Duroy withdrew, uneasy at heart, and 
with his mind full of vague plans. The 
next day he paid a visit to the Fores- 
tiers and found them finishing their 
packing. Charles, stretched on a sofa, 
exaggerated his difficulty of breathing 
and repeated: “I ought to have been 
off a month ago.” 

Then he gave George a series of 
orders concerning the paper, although 
everything had been agreed upon and 
settled with Monsieur Walter. As 
George left, he energetically squeezed 
his old comrade’s hand, saying: “Well, 
old man, we shall have you back soon.” 
But as Madame Forestier was showing 
him out, he said to her quickly: “You 
have not forgotten our agreement? We 
are friends and allies, are we not? So 
if you have need of me, for no matter 
what, do not hesitate to call on me. 
Send a letter or a telegram, and I will 
obey.” 

She murmured: “Thank you, I will 
not forget.”” And her eyes, too, said: 
“Thank you” in a. deeper and tenderer 


fashion. 


As Duroy went downstairs, he met, 
slowly coming up, Monsieur de Vau- 
drec, whom he had met there once be- 
fore. The comte appeared sad, and at 
this departure perhaps. Wishing to show 
his good breeding, the journalist eagerly 
bowed. The other returned the saluta- 
tion courteously, but in a somewhat 
dignified manner. 

The Forestiers left on Thursday eve- 
ning. 
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CHAPTER VII 


A MEANS TO AN END 


Crares’ absence gave Duroy an in- 
creased importance in the editorial 
department of the Vie Francaise. He 
signed several editorials, besides his 
“Echoes,” for the manager insisted on 
every one assuming the responsibility of 
his own “copy.” He became engaged in 
several newspaper controversies, in 
which he acquitted himself creditably, 
and his constant relations with different 
statesmen were gradually preparing him 
to become in his turn a clever and dis- 
criminating political editor. There was 
only one cloud on his horizon. It came 
from a little free-lance newspaper which 
continually assailed him, or, rather, in 
him assailed the editor of “Echoes” in 
the Vie Francaise, the editor of ‘“Mon- 
sieur Walter’s startlers,” according to 
the anonymous writer of the Plume. 
Day by day cutting paragraphs, insinua- 
tions of every kind, appeared in it. 

One day Jacques Rival said to Duroy: 
“You are very patient.” 

Duroy replied: “What can I do? 
There is no direct attack.” 

But one afternoon, as he entered the 
editor’s room, Boisrenard held out the 
current number of the Plume, saying: 
“Here’s another spiteful dig at you.” 

“Ah! what about?” 

“Oh, a mere nothing—the arrest of a 
Madame Aubert by the Society for the 
Prevention of Vice.” 

George took the paper and read, 
under the heading, “Duroy’s latest’: 


“The illustrious reporter of the Vie 
Francaise to-day informs us_ that 


Madame Aubert, whose arrest by att 
agent of the odious S. P. V. we ani 
nounced, exists only in our imagination® 
Now, the person in question lives ai 
18 Rue de l’Ecureuil, Montmartre. As 
to the reporter of whom it is a ques# 
tion, he would do better to give us on@ 
of those good sensational bits of news 
of which he has the secret—news of 
deaths contradicted the following day/ 
news of battles which have never takers 
place, announcements of important} 
utterances by sovereigns who have not 
said anything—all the news, in short! 
which constitutes Walter’s profits, om 
even one of those little indiscretions) 
concerning entertainments given by 
would-be fashionable ladies, or the ex-§ 
cellence of certain articles of consump-§ 
tion which are a means of income toy 
some of our colleagues of the press.” 


ey 


The young fellow was more aston-} 
ished than annoyed, only understanding 
that there was something very disagree: 
able for him in all this. 

Boisrenard went on: “Who gave you) 
that piece of gossip?” 4 

Duroy thought for a moment, having! 
forgotten. Then all at once the recollec-} 


tion occurred to him, “Saint-Potin.” He 


graft. He exclaimed: “What! Do they) 
mean to assert that I am paid ki 
Boisrenard interrupted him: 
yes. It is very annoying for you. The' 
governor is very strict about that so! 
of thing. It might so often occur im 


the ‘Echoes.’ ” 
| Saint-Potin came in at that moment. 
Duroy went to meet him. “Have you 
seen the paragraph in the Plume?” 
| “Yes, and I have just come from 
Madame Aubert. She does exist, but 
| she was not arrested. That much of the 
i!) report has no foundation.” 
' Duroy hastened to the room of the 
manager, whom he found somewhat cool 
and with a look of suspicion in his eye. 
After having listened to the statement 
of the case, Monsieur Walter said: “Go 
and see the woman yourself and con- 
tradict the paragraph in such terms as 
will put a stop to such things being 
written about you any more. I mean the 
latter part of the paragraph. It is very 
annoying for the paper, for yourself 
and for me. A journalist should no more 
be suspected than Czsar’s wife.” 

Duroy got into a cab, with Saint- 
Potin as his guide, and called out to 
the driver: “Number 18 Rue de l’Ecu- 
reuil, Montmartre.” 

It was a huge house, and he had to 
scale six flights of stairs. An old woman 
'§n a woolen jacket opened the door to 
them. “What is it you want with me 
now?” said she on catching sight of 
Saint-Potin. 

He replied: “I have brought this gen- 
tleman, who is an inspector of police, 
and who would like to hear your story.” 
| Then she let them in, saying: “Two 
“* more have been here since you, from 
some paper or other, I don’t know 
which.” Then, turning toward Duroy, 

she added: “So this gentleman wants 
- to know about it?” 

“Ves. Were you arrested by the so- 
_Ciety?” 
_ She raised her arms in the air. “Never 
in my life, sir, never in my life. This 
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is what it was all about. I have a 
butcher who sells good meat, but who 
gives bad weight. I have often noticed 
it without saying anything; but the 
other day, when I asked him for two 
pounds of chops, as I had my daughter 
and my son-in-law to dinner, I caught 
him weighing in bits of trimmings— 
trimmings of chops, it is true, but not 
of mine. I could have made a stew of 
them, it is true, but when I ask for 
chops it is not to get other people’s 
trimmings. I refused to take them, and 
he calls me an old shark. I call him an 
old rogue, and from one thing to an- 
other, we raised such a row that there 
were over a hundred people round the 
shop, some of them laughing to kill 
themselves. So that at last a police offi- 
cer came up and asked us to settle it 
at the police station. We went, and 
the captain dismissed the case. Since 
then I get my meat elsewhere, and don’t 
even pass his door, in order to avoid 
any disturbance.” 

She ceased talking, and Duroy asked: 
“Ts that all?” 

“Tt is the whole truth, sir,” and hay- 
ing offered him a glass of liqueur, which 
he declined, the old woman insisted on 
the short weight of the butcher being 
spoken of in the report. 

On his return to the office, Duroy 
wrote his reply: 


“An anonymous scribbler in the 
Plume seeks to pick a quarrel with me 
on the subject of an old woman whom 
he states was arrested by an agent des 
meeurs, which fact I deny. I have my- 
self seen Madame Aubert—who is at 
least sixty years of age—and she told 
me in detail her quarrel with the butcher 
over the weighing of some chops, which 
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led to an explanation before the com- 
missary of police. This is the whole 
truth. As to the other insinuations of 
the writer in the Plume, I despise them. 
Besides, a man does not reply to such 
things when they are written anony- 
mously. Grorce Durov.” 


Monsieur Walter and Jacques Rival, 
who had come in, thought this note sat- 
isfactory, and it was settled that it 
should go in at once. 

Duroy went home early, somewhat 
agitated and slightly uneasy. What reply 
would the other man make? Who was 
he? Why this brutal attack? With the 
rough manners of journalists, this affair 
might go very far. He slept badly. When 
he read his reply in the paper next 
morning, it seemed to him more aggres- 
sive in print than in manuscript. He 
might, it seemed to him, have softened 
certain phrases. He felt feverish all day 
and slept badly again at night. He rose 
at dawn to get the number of the Plume 
that must contain a reply to him. 

The weather had turned cold again; 
it was freezing hard. The gutters, frozen 
while still flowing, showed like two rib- 
bons of ice alongside the pavement. 
The morning papers had not yet come 
in, and Duroy recalled the day of his 
first article, “Souvenirs d’un Chasseur 
d’Afrique.” At length «the newspapers 
were passed in at the window of the 
kiosk, and the woman vendor held out 
to Duroy an unfolded copy of the 
Plume. 

He glanced through it in search of 
his name, and at first saw nothing. He 
was breathing again, when he saw be- 
tween two dashes: 


“Monsieur Duroy, of the Vie Fran- 
¢aise, contradicts us, and in contradict- 


ing us, lies. He admits, however, that © 
there is a Madame Aubert, and that an ~ 
agent took her before the commissary 
of police. It only remains, therefore, to © 
add two words, ‘des meurs, after the © 
word ‘agent,’ and he is right. But the | 
conscience of certain journalists is on 
a level with their talent. And I sign, i 

“Louis LANGREMONT.” 


George’s heart began to beat vio- — 
lently, and he went home to dress with- — 
out being too well aware of what he © 
was doing. i 

He dressed quickly and went to see © 
Monsieur Walter, although it was barely © 
eight o’clock. Monsieur Walter, already — 
up, was reading the Plume. “Well,” said i 
he, with a grave face, on seeing Duroy, ~ 
“you cannot draw back now.” The — 
young fellow did not answer, and the © 
other went on: “Go at once and see ~ 
Rival, who will act for you.” 

Duroy stammered a few vague words, — 
and went out in quest of the descriptive | 
writer, who was still asleep. He jumped — 
out of bed, and having read the para- — 
graph, said: “By Jove! you will have 
to fight! Whom do you think of for 
the other second?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“Boisrenard? What do you think of 
him?” 

“Ves, Boisrenard.” 

“Are you a good swordsman?” 

“Notvat all? 

“The devil! And with the pistol?” 

“J can shoot a little.” 

“Good. You shall practice while I 
look after everything else. Wait for me 
a moment.” 

He went into his dressing-room and 
soon reappeared, washed, shaved, cor 
rect-looking. | 
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“Come with me,” said he. 

He lived on the ground floor of a 
small house, and he led Duroy to the 
cellar, an enormous cellar, converted 
intt a fencing room and shooting gal- 
lery, all the openings to the street being 
closed. After having lit a row of gas 
jets running the whole length of the 
second cellar; at the end of which was 
an iron man painted red and blue, he 
placed on a table two pairs of breech- 
loading pistols and began to give the 
word of command in a sharp tone as 
though on the ground: “Ready! Fire— 
one—two—three.” 

Duroy, dumbfounded, obeyed, rais- 
ing his arm, aiming and firing, and as 
he often hit the mark fair on the body, 
having frequently made use of an old 
horse pistol of his father’s when a boy 
against the birds, Jacques Rival, well 
satisfied, exclaimed: ‘‘Good—very good 
—very good—you will do—you will 
do.” 

Then he left George, saying: “Go on 
shooting till noon. Here is plenty of 
ammunition; don’t be afraid to use it. 
I will come back to take you to lunch 
and tell you how things are going.” 

Left to himself, Duroy fired a few 
more shots and then sat down and began 
to reflect. How absurd these things 


were, all the same! What did a duel 


prove? Was a'‘rascal less of a rascal 
after going out? What did-an honest 
man who had been insulted gain by 
risking his life against a scoundrel? And 
his mind, gloomily inclined, recalled the 
words of Norbert de Varenne. 

_ Then he felt thirsty, and, having 
heard the sound of water dropping be- 
hind him, found that there was a 
hydrant with a hose attached, and he 
drank from the nozzle of the hose. Then 


he began to think again. It was gloomy 
in this cellar, as gloomy as a tomb. 
The dull and distant rumbling of 
vehicles sounded like the rumblings of 
a far-off storm. What o’clock could it 
be? The hours passed by there as they 
must pass in prisons, without anything 
to indicate or mark them save the visits 
of the warden. He waited a long time. 
Then all at once he heard footsteps and 
voices, and Jacques Rival reappeared 
accompanied by Boisrenard. He called 
out as soon as he saw Duroy: “It’s all 
settled.” 

The latter thinking the matter was 
settled by a letter of apology, his heart 
beat and he stammered, “Ah! thanks!” 

The descriptive writer continued: 
“That fellow Langremont is very 
square; he accepted all our conditions. 
Twenty-five paces, one shot, raising the 
pistol at the word of command. The 
hand is much steadier that way than in 
bringing it down. See here, Boisrenard, 
this is what I mean.” 

And taking a pistol he fired, pointing 
out how much better one could aim 
by raising the arm. Then he said: 
“Now, let’s go and lunch; it is past 
twelve o’clock.” 

They went to a neighboring restau- 
rant. Duroy scarcely spoke. He ate in 
order not to appear afraid, and then, 
in course of the afternoon, accompanied 
Boisrenard to the office, where he got 
through his work mechanically and in 
a distracted fashion. They considered 
him game. Jacques Rival dropped in in 
the course of the afternoon, and it was 
settled that his seconds should call for 
him in a landau at seven o’clock the 
next morning and drive to the Bois du 
Vesinet, where the duel was to take 
place. All this had been done so unex- 
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pectedly, without his taking part in it, 


without his saying a word, without his. 


giving his opinion, without his accept- 
ing or refusing, and with such rapidity, 
too, that he was bewildered, scared and 
scarcely able to understand what was 
going on. 

He found himself at home at nine 
o'clock, after having dined with Bois. 
renard, who out of self-devotion had 
not left him all day. As soon as he was 
alone, he sat down and began to reflect. 
He had thrown upon his little table one 
of his adversary’s cards, given him by 
Rival in order to retain his address. 
He read, as he had already done a score 
of times during the day, “Louis Langre- 
mont, 176 Rue Montmartre.” Nothing 
more. He examined these assembled let- 
ters, which seemed to him mysterious 
and full of some disturbing import! 
Louis Langremont. Who was this man? 
What was his age, his height, his ap- 
pearance? Was it not disgusting that a 
stranger, an unknown, should thus come 
and suddenly disturb one’s existence 
without cause and from sheer caprice, 
on account of an old woman who had 
had a quarrel with her butcher? What 
a brute! 

And he stood lost in thought, his eyes 
fixed on the card. Anger was aroused 
in him against this bit of paper, an 
anger with which was blended-a strange 
sense of uneasiness. What a stupid busi- 
ness it was! He took a pair of nail scis- 
sors which were lying about and stuck 
their points into the printed name as 
though he were stabbing some one. 

The sound of his own voice made 
him shudder, and he glanced about him. 
He began to feel very nervous. He 
drank a glass of water and went to bed. 

As soon as he was in bed he blew 


out his candle and closed his eyes. He — 
was warm betweéen the sheets, though | 
it was very cold in his room, but he 
could not manage to doze off. 

A strange desire to get up and ook~ 
at himself in the glass suddenly seized | 
him. He relit his candle. When he saw 
his face so reflected, he scarcely recog- © 
nized himself, and it seemed to him © 
that he had never seen himself before. © 
His eyes appeared enormous, and het 
was pale, yes, he was ceriaialy pale, © 
very pale. Suddenly the thought shot © 
through his mind, “By this time to- — 
morrow I may be dead.” And his heart — 
began to beat again furiously. i 

The thought occurred to him to make — 
a fire. He built it up slowly without ~ 
looking round. His hands shook slightly 
with a kind of nervous tremor when he 
touched anything. His head wandered, 
his disjointed, drifting thoughts became © 
fleeting and painful, an intoxication in- ~ 
vaded his mind as though he had been © 
drinking. And he kept asking himself: | 
“What shall I do? What will become 
of me?” 

He began to walk up and down, re-— 
peating mechanically: “I must pull my- 
self together, I must pull myself to-— 
gether.” Then he added: “I will write 
to my parents in case of accident.” He © 
sat down again, did not dare write, and ~ 
sprang up with a jump. From time to © 
time his teeth absolutely chattered, and — 
he asked himself: “Has my opponent 
been out before? Is he a frequenter of | 
the shooting galleries? Is he known and 
classed as a shot?” He had never heard 
his name mentioned. And yet if this 
man had not been a remarkably good . 
pistol shot, he would scarcely have ac- 
cepted that dangerous weapon without — 
discussion or hesitation. 
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Day was breaking, and he set about 
his toilet. He had another moment of 
weakness while shaving, in thinking that 
it was, perhaps, the last time he should 
shave his face. But he swallowed a 
mouthful of brandy and finished dress- 
ing. The hour which followed was diffi- 
cult to get through. He paced up and 
down, trying to keep from thinking. 
When he heard a knock at the door he 
almost fell over backward, so startled 
was he. It was his seconds. Already! 

They were wrapped up in furs, and 
Rival, after shaking his principal’s hand, 
said: “It is as cold as Siberia.” Then 
he added: “Well, how goes it?” 

“Very well.” 

“You are quite steady?” 

“Quite.’? 

“That’s all right. Have you had some- 
thing to eat and drink?” 

“Yes; I don’t need anything.” 

Boisrenard, in honor of the occasion, 
sported the ribbon of a foreign order, 
yellow and green, that Duroy had never 
seen him display before. 

They went downstairs. A gentleman 
was awaiting them in the carriage. Rival 
introduced him as “Dr. Le Brument.” 
Duroy shook hands, saying: “I am very 
much obliged to you,” and sought to 
take his place on the front seat. He 


sat down on something hard that made. 


him jump up again, as though impelled 
by a spring. It was the pistol-case. 
Rival observed: ‘‘No, the back seat 
for the doctor and the principal, the 
back seat.” - 
Duroy ended by understanding him, 
and sank down beside the doctor. The 
two seconds got in in their turn, and 
the driver started. He knew where to 
go. But the pistol-case was in the way 
of every one, above all of Duroy, who 


would have preferred it out of sight. 
They tried to put it behind them, but it 
hurt their backs; they stuck it upright 
between Rival and Boisrenard, and it 
kept falling all the time. They finished 
by stowing it away under their feet. 
Conversation languished, although the 
doctor related some anecdotes. Rival 
alone replied to him. Duroy would have 
liked to say something witty, but he 
was afraid of losing the thread of his 
ideas, of showing the troubled state of 
his mind, and was haunted, too, by the 
fear that he might begin to tremble. 

The carriage was soon right out in the 
country. It was about nine o’clock. It 
was one of those sharp winter morn- 
ings when everything is bright and brit- 
tle as glass. The trees, coated with hoar 
frost, seemed to have been sweating 
ice; the earth rang beneath one’s steps, 
the dry air carried the slightest sound 
to a distance, the blue sky seemed to 
shine like a mirror, and the sun, daz- 
zling and cold itself, shed upon the 
frozen universe rays which did not 
warm anything. 

Rival observed to Duroy: “TI got the 
pistols at Gastine Renet’s. He loaded 
them himself. The box is sealed. We 
shall toss up, besides, to see whether 
we use them or those of our adversary.” 

Duroy mechanically replied: “I am 
very much obliged to you.” 

Then Rival gave him some special 
directions, for he was anxious that his 
principal should not make any mistake. 
He emphasized each point several times, 
saying: ‘When they say, ‘Are you 
ready, gentlemen?’ you must answer 
‘Yes’ in a loud tone. When they give 
the word ‘Fire!’ you must raise your 
arm quickly, and you must fire before 
they say ‘three.’ ” 
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And Duroy kept repeating to himself: 
“When they give the word to fire, I 
must raise my arm. When they give 
the word to fire, I must raise my arm.” 
He learned it as children learn their 
lessons, by murmuring them to satiety 
in order to fix them on their minds. 
“When they give the word to fire, I 
must raise my arm.” 

The carriage entered a wood, turned 
down an avenue on the right, and then 
to the right again. Rival suddenly 
opened the door to cry to the driver: 
“That way, down that narrow road.” 

Duroy caught sight, at the farther 
side of the clearing, of another carriage 
drawn up, and four gentlemen stamp- 
ing to keep their feet warm, and he 
was obliged to open his mouth, so diffi- 
cult did his breathing become. 

The seconds got out first and then 
the doctor and the principal. Rival had 
taken the pistol-case and had walked 
away with Boisrenard to meet two of 
the strangers who came toward them. 
Duroy watched them salute one another 
ceremoniously, and then walk up and 
down the clearing, looking now on the 
ground and now at the trees, as though 
they were looking for something that 
had fallen down or might fly away. 
Then they measured off a certain num- 
ber of paces, and with great difficulty 
stuck two walking sticks into the frozen 
ground. Then they reassembled in a 
group and went through the action of 
tossing, like children playing heads or 
tails. 

Dr. Le Brument said to Duroy: “Do 
you feel all right? Do you want any- 
thing?” 

“No, nothing, thanks.” 

It seemed to him that ae was mad, 
that he was asleep, that he was dream- 


ing, that a supernatural influence en- | 
veloped him. Was he afraid? _Perhaps. ¥ 


him had altered. : 
Jacques Rival returned and announced ~ 
in low tones of satisfaction: “It is all — 
ready. Luck has favored us as regards © 
the pistols.” ; 
That, so far as Duroy was concerned, © 
was a matter of profound indifference. — 
They took off his overcoat, which he ~ 
let them do mechanically. They felt the © 
breast pocket of his frock coat to make ~ 
certain that he had no pocketbook or — 
papers likely to deaden a ball. He kept © 
repeating to himself like a prayer: — 
“When the word is given to fire, T 
must raise my arm.’ 4 
They led him up to one of the sticks © 
stuck in the ground and handed him his © 
pistol. Then he saw a man standing just — 
in front of him—a short, stout, bald- — 
headed man, wearing spectacles. It was © 
his adversary. He saw him very plainly, © 
but he could not think. “When the © 
word to fire is given, I must raise my © 
arm and fire at once.” : 
A voice rang out in the deep silence, ~ 
a voice that seemed to come from a 
great distance, saying: “Are you ready, — 
gentlemen?” 
George exclaimed: “Yes.” 
The same voice gave the word: — 
“FRire!” * 
He heard nothing more, he saw noth- — 
ing more, he took note of nothing more, 
he only knew that he raised his arm, 
pressing strongly on the trigger. And 
he heard nothing. But he saw all at , 
once a little smoke at the end of his 
pistol barrel, and as the man in front 
ef him still stood in the same position, . 
he perceived, too, a little cloud of 
smoke drifting off over his head. 
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They had both fired. It was over. 
His seconds and the doctor touched 


him, felt him and unbuttoned his 
clothes, asking anxiously: “Are you 
hit?” 


He replied at haphazard: “No, I do 
not think so.” 

Langremont, too, was as unhurt as 
his enemy, and Jacques Rival mur- 
mured in a discontented tone: “It is 
always so with those damned pistols. 
You either miss or kill. What a filthy 
weapon!” 

Duroy did not move, paralyzed by 
surprise and joy. It was over. They 
had to take away his pistol, which he 
still held clinched in his hand. It seemed 
to him now that he could have done 
battle with the whole world. It was 
over. What happiness! He felt suddenly 
brave enough to defy no matter whom. 

All the seconds conversed together 
for a few moments, making an appoint- 
ment to draw up their report of the 
proceedings in the.course of the day. 
Then they got into the carriage again, 
and the driver, who was laughing on 
the box, started off, cracking his whip. 
They breakfasted together on the boule- 
vards, and in chatting over the event, 
Duroy narrated his impressions. 

“T felt quite unconcerned, quite. You 


must, however, have noticed it your-. 


selves.” 

Rival replied: “Yes, you bore your- 
self very well.” 

When the report was drawn up it was 
handed to Duroy, who was to insert it 
in the paper. He was astonished to read 
that he had exchanged a couple of shots 
with Monsieur Louis Langremont, and 
rather uneasily interrogated Rival, say- 
ing: “But we only fired once.” 

The other smiled. “Yes, one shot 


apiece, that makes a couple of shots.” 

Duroy, deeming the explanation sat- 
isfactory, did not persist. Daddy Walter 
embraced him, saying: “Bravo, bravo! 
You have defended the colors of the 
Vie Francaise. Bravo!” 

George showed himself in the course 
of the evening at the principal news- 
paper offices and at the chief cafés on 
the boulevards. He twice encountered 
his adversary, who was also showing 
himself. They did not bow to each 
other. If one of them had been wounded 
they would have shaken hands. Each 
of them, however, swore with convic- 
tion that he had heard the whistling of 
the other’s bullet. 

The next day, about eleven, Duroy 
received a telegram: 


Awfully worried. Come at once. Rue 
de Constantinople. 
Cio. 


When he met her, he gave a dra- 
matic account of the duel, which 
aroused her sympathy, and she mur- 
mured: 

“Oh, my poor darling, 
darling!” 

Suddenly an idea came to him, and 
he asked: “What is the rent here?” 

“A hundred francs a month.” 

“Well, I will take the rooms on my 
own account. Mine are no longer good 
enough for my new position.” 

After a few moments’ reflection, she 
said: 

“No, I do not wish it.” 

“Why not?” he asked in astonish- 
ment. 

“Because.” 

It was agreed on, however, that he 
should take the rooms, and, as they 
parted, she said: 


my poor 
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“Come and dine with us on Sunday. 
My husband thinks you are charming.” 
“What a strange being! What a 


feather-brain! How came that old man - 
to marry that madcap!” thought Duroy — 
as he made his way to the office. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DUROY PROPOSES 


His duel had given Duroy a position 
among the leader writers of the Vie 
Francaise, but as he had great difficulty 
in finding ideas, he made a specialty of 
diatribes on the decadence of morality, 
the lowering of the standard of char- 
acter, the weakening of the patriotic 
fibre and the anemia of French honor. 
He had discovered the word anemia, 
and was very proud of it. And when 
Madame de Marelle, filled with that 
sceptical, mocking and incredulous spirit 
characteristic of the Parisian, laughed 
at his tirades, which she demolished with 
an epigram, he replied with a smile: 

“Bah! this sort of thing will give me 
a good reputation later on.” 

He now resided in the Rue de Con- 
stantinople, whither he had moved his 
portmanteau, his hairbrush, his razor 
and his soap, which was all his moving 
amounted to. ] 

February was drawing to a close. 
‘There was an odor of violets in the 
street, as one passed the barrows of 
the flower sellers of a morning. Duroy 
was living beneath a sky without a 
cloud. 

One night, on returning home, he 
found a letter that had been slipped 
under the door. He glanced at the post- 
mark and read “Cannes.” Having 
-opened it, he read: 


Villa Jolie, Cannes. 
Dear SIR AND FRIEND: You told me, — 
did you not, that I could reckon upon ~ 
you for anything? Well, I have a very ~ 
painful service-to ask of you; it is to © 
come and help me, so that I may not ~ 
be left alone in his last moments with ~ 
Charles, who is dying. He may not last — 
the week out, as the doctor forewarned — 
me, although he has not taken to his | 
bed. I have no longer strength nor © 
courage to witness this hourly death, 
and I think with terror of those last — 
moments which are drawing near. You 
are the only one of whom I can ask © 
such a service, as my husband has no — 
relatives. You were his comrade; he 
opened the door of the paper to you. 
Come, I beg of you; I have no one else — 
to ask. Believe me your very sincere 
friend, \ a 
MADELEINE FORESTIER. 


A strange feeling filled George’s heart, — 
a sense of freedom and of space open- — 
ing before him, and he murmured: “To © 
be sure I'll go. Poor Charles! What 
are we, after all?” 

Monsieur Walter, to whom he read 
the letter, grumblingly granted permis- 
sion, repeating: “But be back soon}; 
you are indispensable to us.” 

George left for Cannes next day by | 
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the seven o’clock express, after letting 
the Marelles know of his departure by 
telegram. He arrived the following eve- 
ning about four o’clock. A commis- 
sionaire guided him to the Villa Jolie, 
built halfway up the slope of the pine 
forest clothed with white houses, which 
extends from Cannes to the Golfe Juan. 
The house—small, low and in the Ital- 
ian style—was- built beside the road 
which winds zigzag fashion up through 
the trees, revealing a succession of 
charming views at every turn. 

The man servant opened the door 
and exclaimed: “Oh! sir, madame is 
expecting you most impatiently.” 

“How is your master?” inquired 
Duroy. 

“Not ‘at all well, sir. He cannot last 
much longer.” 

The drawing-room, into which George 
was shown, was hung with pink and 
blue chintz. The tall and wide windows 
overlooked the town and the sea. Duroy 
muttered: “By Jove! this is swell for 
a country house. Where the deuce do 
they get the money from?” 

The rustle of a dress made him turn 
round. Madame Forestier held out both 
hands to him. “How good of you to 
come! How good of you to come!” 
said she. 

She was somewhat paler and thinner, 
but still fresh-complexioned, and, per- 
haps, still prettier for her additional 
delicacy. She murmured: “He is dread- 
ful, do you know; he knows that he is 
doomed, and he leads me a fearful life. 
But where is your portmanteau?” 

“T have left it at the station, not 
knowing what hotel you would like me 
to stop at in order to be near you.” 

She hesitated a moment and then 
said: “You must stay here. Besides, 


your room is all ready. He might die 
at any moment, and if it were to hap- 
pen during the night I should be alone. 
I will send for your baggage.” 

He bowed, saying: “As you please.” 

“Now, let us go upstairs,” she said. 

He followed her. She opened a door 
on the first floor, and Duroy saw, 
wrapped in rugs and seated in an arm- 
chair near the window, a kind of living 
corpse, livid even under the red light 
of the setting sun, and looking toward 
him. He scarcely recognized, but rather 
guessed, that it was his friend. The 
room reeked of fever, medicated drinks, 
ether, tar, the nameless and oppressive 
odor of a consumptive’s sick room. 
Forestier held out his hand slowly and 
with difficulty. “So here you are. You 
have come to see me die, then! Thank 
you.” 

Duroy affected to laugh. “To see you 
die? That would not be a very amusing 
sight, and I should not select such an 
occasion to visit Cannes. I came to look 
in upon you and to rest myself a bit.” 

Forestier murmured: “Sit down,” 
and then bent his head as though lost 
in painful thoughts. He breathed hur- 
riedly and pantingly, and from time to 
time gave a kind of groan, as if he 
wanted to remind the others how ill he 
was. 

Seeing that he would not speak, his 
wife came and leaned against the win- 
dow sill, and indicating the view with , 
a motion of her head, said: “Look! Is 
not that beautiful?” 

The void beyond the dark hilltops 
was red, a glowing red that the eye 
would not bear, and Duroy, despite 
himself, felt the majesty of the close 
of the day. He murmured, finding no 
other term strong enough to express his 
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admiration: “It is stunning.” 

Forestier raised his head, and, turn- 
ing to his wife, said: “Let me have 
some fresh air.” 

She opened the window quite wide. 
‘he air that entered surprised all three 
jike a caress. It was a soft, warm 
breeze, a breeze of spring, already laden 
with the breath of the fragrant shrubs 
and flowers which grow on these coasts. 
A powerful odor of turpentine and the 
pungent smell of the eucalyptus could 
be distinguished. 

Forestier drank it in with short and 
fevered gasps. He clutched the arms of 
the chair with his nails, and said in 
low, hissing and savage tones: “Shut 
the window. It hurts me. I would rather 
die in a cellar.” 

His wife slowly closed the window, 
and then looked out into space, her 
forehead against the pane. Duroy, feel- 
ing very ill at ease, would have liked 
to have chatted with the invalid and 
reassured him, but he could think of 
nothing to comfort him. At length he 
said: 

“Then you have not improved since 
you have been here?” 

Forestier shrugged his shoulders with 
low-spirited impatience. ‘You see very 
well I have not,” he replied and again 
lowered his head. : 

Duroy went on: “By heavens! it is 
ever so much nicer here than in Paris. 
We are still in the middle of winter 
there. It snows, it freezes, it rains, and 
it is dark enough for the lamps to be 
lit at three in the afternoon.” 

“Anything new at the office?” asked 
Forestier. 

“Nothing. They have taken on young 
Lacrin, who left the Voltaire, to do 
your work, but he is not up to it. It 


is time that you came back.” 

The invalid murmured: “I—I shall 
do all my work six feet under the sod 
now.” 

This idea recurred like a knell 
apropos of everything, continually 
cropped up in every idea, every sen- 
tence. 

Forestier began to speak in a broken, 
breathless voice, heartrending to listen 
to. “How many more sunsets shall I 
see? Eight, ten, fifteen or twenty, per- 
haps thirty—no more. You have time 
before you; for me it is all over. And 
it will go on all the same, after I am 
gone, as if I was still here.” He was 
silent for a few moments and then con- ~ 
tinued: “All that I see reminds me that! — 
in a few days I shall see it no more. 
It is horrible.” Duroy suddenly recalled | 
what Norbert de Varenne had said to 
him some weeks before: “I now see 
death so near that I often want to 
stretch out my arms to push it back. 
I see it everywhere. The insects crushed 
on the path, the falling leaves, the 
white hair in a friend’s head rend my 
heart and cry to me, ‘Behold it!’ ” 

He had not understood all this at 
the time; but did so now, on seeing 
Forestier. An unknown anguish seized 
him as if he himself were sensible of the 
presence of death, hideous death, hard 
by, within reach of his hand, on the 
chair in which his friend lay gasping. 

He longed to get up, to go away, to 
fly, to return to Paris at once. Oh! if 
he had known he would not have come. 

Darkness had now spread over the 
room, like premature mourning for this 
dying man. The window alone remained 
still visible, showing, within the lighter 
square formed by it, the motionless 
outline of the young wife. 
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Forestier remarked with irritation: 
“Well, are they going to bring in the 
lamp to-night? This is what they call 
looking after an invalid.” 

The shadow against the window panes 
disappeared and the sound of an elec- 
tric bell rang through the house. A 
sefvant shortly entered and placed a 
lamp on the mantelpiece. Madame For- 
estier said to her husband: “Will you 
go to bed or would you rather come 
down to dinner?” 

He murmured: “I will come down.” 

Waiting for this meal kept them all 
three sitting still for nearly an hour, 
only uttering from time to time some 
uséless, commonplace remark, as if 
there were some danger, some mysteri- 
ous danger, in letting silence endure 
too long, in letting the air congeal in 
this room where death was prowling. 

At length dinner was announced. The 
meal seemed interminable to Duroy. 
They did not speak, but ate noiselessly 
and then crumbled their bread with 
their fingers. 

As soon as dinner was over, Duroy, 
on the plea of fatigue, retired to his 
room and strove to find some reason 
to justify a swift departure, inventing 
plans, telegrams he was to receive, a 
recall from Monsieur Walter. 

But his resolves to fly appeared more 
difficult to realize on awakening the 
next morning. 

It was a bright day, one of those 
bright southern days that make the 
heart feel light, and Duroy walked 
down to the sea, thinking that it would 
be soon enough to see Forestier some 
time in course of the afternoon. When 
he returned to lunch, the servants re- 
_ marked: “Master has already asked for 
you two or three times, sir. Will you 


please step up to his room, sir?” 

He went upstairs. Forestier appeared 
to be dozing in his armchair. His wife 
was reading, stretched out on the sofa. 

The invalid raised his head, and 
Duroy said: “Well, how do you feel? 
You seem quite fresh this morning.” 

“Yes, I am better. I have recovered 
some of my strength. Get through your 
lunch with Madeleine as soon as you 
can, for we are going for a drive.” 

As soon as she was alone with Duroy, 
the young wife said to him: “There, to- 
day he thinks he is all right again. He 
has been making plans all the morning. 
We are going to the Golfe Juan now to 
buy some pottery for our rooms in 
Paris. He is determined to go out, but 
I am horribly afraid of some mishap. 
He cannot bear the shaking of the 
drive.” 

When the landau arrived Forestier 
came downstairs a step at a time, sup- 
ported by his servant. But as soon as 
he caught sight of the carriage, he or- 
dered the hood to be put down. His 
wife opposed this, saying: “You will 
catch cold. It is madness.” 

He persisted, repeating: “Oh, I am 
much better. I feel it.” 

They passed at first along some of 
those shady roads, bordered by gardens, 
which make Cannes resemble a kind of 
English park, and then reached the high- 
way to Antibes, running along the sea- 
shore. 

The carriage stopped opposite a kind 
of large pavilion, on the front of which 
was the inscription, “Art Pottery of the 
Golfe Juan.” Forestier wanted to buy a 
couple of vases for his study. As he felt 
unequal to getting out of the carriage, 
specimens were brought out to him one 
after the other. He was a long time 
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in making a choice, and consulted his 
wife and Duroy. 

“You know,” he said, “it is for the 
cabinet at the end of my study. Sitting 
in my chair, I have it before my eyes 
ull the time. I want an antique form, 
a Greek outline.” He examined the 
specimens, had others brought, and then 
turned again to the first ones. At length 
he made up his mind, and, having paid, 
insisted upon the articles being sent on 
at once. “I shall be going back to Paris 
in a few days,” he said, 

They drove home, but as they skirted 
the bay a rush of air, from one of the 
valleys, suddenly met them, and the 
invalid began to cough. It was nothing 
at first, but it grew worse and became 
an unbroken fit of coughing and then 
a kind of gasping hiccough. 

Forestier was choking, and every time 

he tried to draw breath the cough 
seemed to tear his chest. Nothing would 
soothe or check it. He had to be borne 
from the carriage to his room, and Du- 
roy, who supported his legs, felt the 
jerking of his feet at each spasm of his 
lungs. The warmth of the bed did not 
check the attack, which lasted till mid- 
night, when, at length, it was lulled with 
narcotics. The sick man remained till 
morning sitting up in bed, with his eyes 
open. : 
The first words he uttered were to 
ask for the barber, for he insisted on 
being shaved every morning. He got 
up for this operation, but had to be 
helped back into bed at once, and his 
breathing grew so short, so hard and so 
difficult that Madame Forestier, in 
alarm, had Duroy, who had just turned 
in, roused up again in order to beg him 
to go for the doctor. 

He came back almost immediately 


with Dr. Gavaut, who prescribed a |} 
soothing drink and gave some advice, © 
but when the journalist saw him to | 
the door, in order to ask his real opin- © 
ion, he said: “It is the end. He will be | 
dead to-morrow morning. Break it to | 
his poor young wife and send for a | 
priest. I, for my part, can do nothing | 
more. I am, however, entirely at your | 
service.” 

Duroy sent for Madame Forestier. 
“Fle is dying,” said he. “The doctor ad- 
vises a priest being sent for. What © 
would you like done?” 

She hesitated, for some time, and 
then, in low tones, as though she had 
thought of everything, replied: “Yes, 
that will be best—in many respects. I ~ 
will break it to him—tell him the vicar — 
wants to see him, or something or other; 
I really don’t know what. You would 
be very kind if you would go and find © 
a priest for me and pick one out, one — 
who won’t raise too many difficulties 
over confession.” 

The young fellow returned with a 
complaisant old ecclesiastic, who ac- — 
commodated himself to the state of — 
affairs. As soon as he had gone into the — 
dying man’s room, Madame Forestier — 
came out of it and sat down with 
Duroy in the one adjoining. 

“Tt has quite upset him,” said she. 
“When I spoke to him about a priest 
his face assumed a frightful expression 
as if he had felt the breath—the breath 
of—you know. He understood that it 
was all over at last and that his hours 
were numbered.” She was very pale as 
she continued: “I shall never forget the 
expression of his face. He certainly saw 
death face to face at that moment. He 
saw him,” 

They could hear the priest, who | 
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spoke in somewhat loud tones, being 
slightly deaf, and who was saying: “No, 
no; you are not so bad as all that. You 
are ill, but in no danger. And the proof 
is that I have called in as a friend, as 
a neighbor.” 

They could not make out Forestier’s 
reply, but the old man went on: “No, 
I will not administer the sacrament. 
We will talk of that when you are bet- 
ter. If you wish to profit by my visit 
to confess, for instance—I ask noth- 
ing better. I am a shepherd, you know, 
and seize every occasion to bring my 
lambs back to the fold.” 

A long silence followed. Forestier 
must have said something in a feeble 
tone. Then all at once the priest uttered 
in a different tone, the tone of one 
Officiating at the altar: “The mercy of 
God is infinite. Repeat the Confiteor, 


my son. You have perhaps forgotten it; , 


I will help you. Repeat after me: ‘Con- 
fiteor Deo omnipotenti—Beate Marie 
semper virgini.’” 

He paused from time to time to allow 
the dying man to follow him. Then he 
said: “And now confess.” 

The young wife and Duroy sat still, 
filled with strange emotion, stirred by 
anxious expectation. The invalid had 
murmured something. The priest re- 
peated: ‘You have given way to guilty 
pleasures—of what kind, my son?” 

Madeleine rose and said: “Let us go 
into the garden. We must not listen to 
his secrets.” 

And they went out and sat on a 
bench before the door, beneath a rose 
tree in bloom, and beside a bed of 
pinks, which shed their sweet, strong 
_ fragrance abroad in the pure air. Duroy, 
after a few moments’ silence; inquired: 
“Will you delay your return to Paris?” 


“Oh, no,” she replied. “As soon as it 
is all over I shall go back there.” 

The servant came to inform them 
that “M. le Curé had finished,” and 
they went upstairs together. 

Forestier seemed to have grown thin- 
ner since the previous day. The priest 
held out his hand to him, saying: 
“Good-day, my son; I will call in again 
to-morrow morning,” and took his de- 
parture. 

As soon as he had left the room the 
dying man, who was panting for breath, 
strove to hold out his two hands to his 
wife and gasped: “Save me—save me, 
darling. I don’t want to die—I don’t 
want to die. Oh! save me—tell me what 
I had better do; send for the doctor. 
I will take whatever you like. I won’t 
die—I won’t die.” 

He wept. Big tears streamed from his 
eyes down his fleshless cheeks, and the 
corners of his mouth contracted like 
those of a vexed child. 

His wife, who began to cry, too, said: 
“No, no, it is nothing. It is only a pass- 
ing attack; you will be better to-mor- 
row; you tired yourself too much going 
out yesterday.” 

He kept repeating: “I don’t want to 
die! Oh! God—God—God; what is to 
become of me? I shall no longer see 
anything—anything any more! The 
cemetery—I Oh! God!” 

He said no more, but lay motionless, 
haggard and gasping. 

Time sped on; noon struck by the 
clock of a neighboring convent. Duroy 
left the room to eat a mouthful or two. 
He came back an hour later. Madame 
Forestier refused to take anything. The 
invalid had not stirred. He still con- 
tinued to draw his thin fingers along 
the sheet as though to pull it up over 
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his face. 


His wife was seated in an armchair. 


at the foot of the bed. Duroy took an- 
other beside her, and they waited in 
silence. A nurse had come, sent by the 
doctor, and was dozing near the window. 

Duroy himself was beginning to doze 
off when he felt that something was 
taking place. He opened his eyes just 
in time to see Forestier close his, like 
two lights suddenly extinguished. A 
faint rattle stirred in the throat of the 
dying man, and two streaks of blood 
appeared at the corners of his mouth 
and then flowed down into his shirt. 
His hands ceased their hideous motion. 
He had ceased to breathe. 

His wife understood this, and, utter- 
ing a kind of shriek, she fell on her 
knees, sobbing, with her face buried in 
the bedclothes. George, surprised and 
terrified, mechanically made the sign of 
the cross. The nurse, having awoke, 
drew near the bed. “It is all over,” 
said she. 

Duroy, who was recovering his self- 
possession, murmured with a sigh of 
relief: “It was over sooner than I 
expected.” 

When the first shock was over and 
the first tears shed, they had to busy 
themselves with the necessary care for 
the dead. Duroy was running errands 
till nightfall. He was very hungry when 
he got back. Madame Forestier ate a 
little, and then they both sat down in 
the chamber of death to watch beside 
the body. Two candles burned on the 
night table beside a plate filled with 
holy water, in which lay a sprig of 
mimosa, for they had not been able to 
get the required twig of consecrated 
box. 

They were alone, the young man and 


the young wife, beside him who was no — 
more. They sat, without speaking, think- 
ing and watching. 

An enormous, confused and crushing © 
sense of terror weighed down the soul © 
of Duroy, the terror of that boundless jj 
and inevitable annihilation that destroys 
our wretched, fleeting lives. He already 
bowed his head before its menace. He | 
thought of the flies who live a few — 
hours, the beasts who live a few days, © 
the men who live a few years, the [iM 
worlds which live a few centuries. What © 
was the difference between one and the © 
other? A few more dawns, that was all. ~ 

He turned away his eyes that he © 
might no longer see the corpse. Madame © 
Forestier, with bent head, seemed also ~ 
absorbed in painful thoughts. Her fair 
hair was so pretty around her pale face © 
that a feeling, sweet as the touch of © 
hope, flitted through the young fellow’s 
breast. Why grieve, when he had still © 
sO many years before him? And he 
began to observe her. Lost in thought 
she did not notice him. He said to him- 
self: 

What luck the dead man had to meet 
such an intelligent and charming com- 
panion! How had they become ac- 
quainted? However had she agreed on 
her part. to marry that poor, common- 
place young fellow? How had she suc- 
ceeded in making something of him? 
He remembered what had been whis- 
pered about the Comte de Vaudrec, 
who had dowered and married her off, 
it was said. 

What would she do now? Whom 
would she marry? A deputy, as Madame 
de Marelle fancied, or some young fel- 
low with a future before him, a higher 
class Forestier? Had she any projects, 
any plans, any settled ideas? How he 
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would have liked to know that. But 
‘why this anxiety as to what she would 
‘do? He asked himself this, and per- 
ceived that his uneasiness was due to 
‘one of those half-formed and _ secret 
ideas which one hides even from one’s 
self, and only discovers when fathoming 
‘one’s self to the very bottom. 

Yes, why should he not attempt this 
‘conquest himself? How strong and re- 
doubtable he would be with her beside 
him! 

An impatient desire to know this, to 
question her, to learn her intentions, 
‘took possession of him. He would have 
to leave on the next day but one, as he 
‘could not remain alone with her in the 
house. So jt. was necessary to be quick; 
it was necessary before returning to 
Paris to become acquainted, cleverly 
and delicately, with her projects, and 
mot to allow her to retract, to yield, 
perhaps, to the solicitations of another, 
and pledge herself irrevocably. 

He did not know how to give her to 
understand that he would be happy, 
very happy, to have her for his wife 
in his turn. Certainly he could not tell 
her so at that hour, in that place, before 
that corpse. 

“Cannot we open the window a lit- 


tle?” said Duroy. “It seems to me that 


the air is tainted.” 

“Yes,” she replied, 
noticed it, too.” 

He went to the window and opened it, 
and turning round, said: “Come and 
get a little fresh air. It is delightful.” 

She came quietly and leaned on the 
window sill beside him. Then he mur- 
mured in a low tone: “Listen to me 
and try to understand what I want to 
tell you. Above all, do not be indignant 
at my speaking to you of such a mat- 


“J have just 


4 


ter at such a moment, for I shall leave 
you the day after to-morrow, and when 
you return to Paris it may be too late. 
I am only a poor devil without fortune, 
and with a position yet to make, as you 
know. But I have a firm will, some 
brains, I believe, and I am well on the 
right track. In short, I told you one day 
at your house that my brightest dream 
would have been to have married a 
woman like you. I repeat this wish to 
you now. Do not answer, let me con- 
tinue. It is not a proposal I am making 
to you. The time and the place would 
render that odious. I wish only not to 
leave you ignorant that you can make 
me happy with a word, that you can 
make of me either a friend and brother 
or a husband at your will; that my 
heart and myself are yours. I do not 
want you to answer me now. I do not 
want us to speak any more about the 
matter here. When we meet again in 
Paris you will let me know what you 
have resolved upon. Until then, not a 
word. Is it not so?” 

He had uttered all this without look- 
ing at her, as though scattering his 
words abroad in the night before him. 
She seemed not to have heard them, 
so motionless had she remained, look- 
ing also straight before her with a fixed 
and vague stare at the vast landscape 
lit up by the moon. They remained for 
some time side by side, elbow touching 
elbow, silent and reflecting. Then she 
murmured: “It is rather cold,’ and 
turning around, returned to her chair. 

Toward midnight Duroy dozed off 
first. When he awoke he saw that 
Madame Forestier was also slumbering, 
and, having shifted to a more comfort- 
able position, he reclosed his eyes 
growling: “Confound it all, it is more 
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comfortable between sheets, all the 
same.” 

A sudden noise made him start up. 
The nurse was entering the room. It 
was broad daylight. The young wife in 
the armchair in front of him seemed as 
surprised as himself. She was somewhat 
pale, but still pretty, fresh-looking and 
attractive, in spite of this night passed 
in a chair. 

Madame Forestier suggested a stroll 
in the garden to Duroy, and they began 
to walk slowly round the little lawn, 
inhaling with pleasure the balmy air, 
laden with the scent of pine and 
eucalyptus. Suddenly she began to 
speak, without turning her head toward 
him, as he had done during the night 
upstairs. She uttered her words slowly 
in a low and serious voice: 

“Look here, my dear friend, I have 
deeply reflected, already, on what you 
proposed to me, and I do not want you 
to go away without an answer. Besides, 
I am going to say neither yes nor no. 
It is necessary, after what you have 
said to me, that you should thoroughly 
anderstand what sort of a woman I 
am, in order that you may no longer 
cherish the wish you expressed to me, 
in case you are not of a—of a—disposi- 
tion to comprehend and bear with me. 
Understand me well. Marriage for me 
is not a chain but a partnership. I mean 
to be free, perfectly free, as to my 
ways, my acts, my going and coming. 
I could neither tolerate supervision, nor 
jealousy, nor discussion of my be- 
havior. I should undertake, be it under- 
stood, never to compromise the name 
of the man who takes me as his wife, 
never to render him hateful and ridicu- 
lous. But this man must also undertake 
to see in me an equal, an ally, and not 
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an inferior or an obedient and submis- 
sive wife. My notions, I know, are not 
those of every one, but I shall not 


change them, There you are. I will also” 


add, do not answer me; it would be 


useless and unsuitable. We shall see each 


other again, and shall perhaps speak of 
all this again later on. Now, go for a 
stroll. I shall return to watch beside 
him, I shall see you this evening.” 

He printed a long kiss on her hand 
and went away without uttering a word, 
That evening they only saw each other 
at dinner time, Then they retired to 
their rooms, both exhausted with 
fatigue, 


Charles Forestier was buried the next 
day, without any funeral display, in the 


cemetery at Cannes. George Duroy 
wished to take the Paris express, wie 
passed through the town at half-past 
one, i 
Madame Forestier drove with him to 
the station. They walked quietly up 
and down the platform pending the 
time for his departure, speaking of 
trivial matters. 

The train rolled into the station. The 
journalist took his seat and then got 
out again to have a few more mo- 
ments’ conversation with her, suddenly 
seized as he was with sadness and a 
strong regret at leaving her, as though 
he were about to lose her forever. 

A porter shouted: “Take your seats 
for Marseilles, Lyons and Paris.” Duroy 
got in and leaned out of the window to 
say a few words, The engine whistled 
and the train began to move slowly 
on, 
The young fellow, leaning out of the 
carriage, watched the woman standing 
still on the platform, and following him 
with her eyes. Suddenly, as he “| 


é 
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out to lose sight of her, he put his 
ind to his mouth and threw a kiss 
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toward her. She returned it with a dis- 
creet and hesitating gesture, 


CHAPTER IX 


A WEDDING 


Duroy returned to all his old habits. 
Installed at present in the little 
ound-floor suite of rooms in the Rue 
» Constantinople, he lived soberly, 
‘© a man preparing a new existence 
r himself. His relations with Madame 
» Marelle had even assumed a con- 
gal aspect, as if he were practicing 
advance for the coming event, and 
s mistregs, often annoyed at the calm 
gularity of their union, repeated with 
laugh: “You are still more domesti- 
ted than my husband; it was not 
orth while changing.” 
Madame Forestier had not yet re- 
rned, She was lingering at Cannes. 
e received a letter from her merely 
mouncing her return about the mid- 
e of April, without a word of allusion 
the farewell. He was waiting. His 
ind was thoroughly made up now to 
aploy every means in order to marry 
r, if she seemed to hesitate. But he 
id faith in his luck, confidence in that 
wer of seduction which he felt within 
m, a vague and irresistible power of 
hich all women felt the influence. 
A short note informed him that the 
‘cisive hour was at hand. 


I am in Paris. Come and see me. 
MaApecerne Forrstier. 


Nothing more. He received it by the 
ne o'clock mail, He was at her resi- 


dence at three on the same day. She 
held out both her hands to him, smiling 
with her pleasant smile, and they looked 
into each other’s eyes for a few sec- 
onds. Then she said: “How good you 
were to come to me there under those 
terrible circumstances.” 

“J should have done anything you 
told me,” he replied. 

And they sat down. She asked the 
news, inquired about the Walters, about 
all the staff, about the paper. She had 
often thought about the paper. 

“T miss it very much,” she said, 
“really very much. I had become at 
heart a journalist. I cannot help it, I 
love the profession,” 

Then she paused. He thought he un- 
derstood, he thought he divined in her 
smile, in the tone of her voice, in her 
words themselves a kind of invitation, 
and, although he had promised to him- 
self not to precipitate matters, he stam- 
mered out: “Well then, why—why— 
why should you not resume—this occu- 
pation—under—under the name of 
Duroy?” 

She suddenly became serious again, 
and, placing her hand on his arm, mur- 
mured: “Do not let us speak of that 
yet a while.” 

But he divined that she accepted, and, 
falling at her knees, began to pas- 
sionately kiss her hands, repeating: 
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“Thanks, thanks; oh! how I love you.” 

“Listen,” she said in a serious tone, 
“T have not yet made up my mind to 
anything. However, it may be—yes. 
But you must promise me the most ab- 
solute secrecy until I give you leave to 
speak.” 

He swore this and left, his heart over- 
flowing with joy. 

He was from that time on very dis- 
creet as regards the visits he paid her, 
and did not ask for any more definite 
consent on her part, for she had a way 
of speaking of the future, of saying 
“by and by,’ and of shaping plans in 
which these two lives were blended 
which answered him better and more 
delicately than a formal acceptance. 

Duroy worked hard and spent little, 
trying to save money so as not to be 
without a penny at the date fixed for 
his marriage and becoming as close as 
he had been prodigal. The summer 
went by, and then the autumn, without 
any one suspecting anything, for they 
met very little and only in the most 
natural way in the world. 

One evening Madeleine, looking him 
straight in the eyes, said: “You have 
not yet announced our intentions to 
Madame de Marelle?” 

“No, dear. Having promised you to 
be secret, I have not opened my mouth 
to a living soul.” 

“Well, it is about time to tell her. I 
will undertake to inform the Walters. 
You will do so this week, will you not?” 

He blushed as he said: “Yes, to- 
morrow.” 

She had turned away her eyes in 
order not to notice his confusion and 
said: “If you like, we will be married 
in the beginning of May. That will be 
a very good time.” 


“T obey you in all things joyfully 

“J had thought about one matter 
she continued, “but it is rather diffic 
to explain.” 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Well, it is this, my dear boy. I am 
like all women. I have my weaknesse 
my pettinesses. I love all that glitte 
that catches the ear. I should have sé 
delighted to have borne a noble nam 
Could you not, on the occasion of ou 
marriage, ennoble yourself a little?” 

She had blushed in her turn, as ii 
she had proposed something indelicat 

He replied simply enough: “I hav 
often thought about it, but it did no 
seem to be so easy.” 

“Vour native place is Canteleu?” sh 
queried. 

“Ves”? f 

She hesitated, saying: “No, I do n 
like the termination. Come, cannot 
modify this word Canteleu a little?” 

She had taken up a pen from th 
table and was scribbling names an 
studying their physiognomy. All at one 
she exclaimed: “There! there it is!’” 
and held out to him a paper, on which) 
he read: “Madame Duroy de Cantel.” 

He reflected a few moments and then’ 
said gravely: “Yes, that does very well.” 

She was delighted and kept repeat- 
ing: “Duroy de Cantel, Duroy de Can- 
tel, Madame Duroy de Cantel. It is 
capital, capital.” She went on with an 
air of conviction: “And you will see’ 
how easy it is to get every one to ac- 
cept it. But one must know how to seize 
the opportunity, for it will be too late’ 
afterward. You must from to-morrow! 
sign your descriptive articles D. de. 
Cantel and your ‘Echoes’ simply 
Duroy. It is done every day in the 
press, and no one will be astonished to 
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“e you take a pseudonym. At the mo- 
lent of our marriage we can modify it 
little more and tell our friends that 
ou had given up the ‘du’ out of 
iodesty on account of your position, 
t even say nothing about it. What is 
our father’s Christian name?” 
“Alexander.” 

She murmured: “Alexander, Alexan- 
er,” two or three times, listening to 
le sonorous roll of the syllables, and 
en wrote on a blank sheet of paper: 
“Monsieur and Madame Alexander 
1 Roy de Cantel have the honor to 
form you of the marriage of Mon- 
eur George du Roy de Cantel, their 
nm, to Madame Madeleine Forestier.” 
She looked at her writing, holding 
at a distance, charmed by the effect, 
id said: “With a little method we can 
anage whatever we wish.” 

When he found himself once more 
the street, firmly resolved to call 
mself in future Du Roy, and even 
u Roy de Cantel, it seemed to him 
iat he had acquired fresh importance. 
e walked with more swagger, his head 
gher, his mustache fiercer, as a gen- 
eman should walk. He felt in himself 
species of joyous desire to say to the 
issers-by: “My name is Du Roy de 
antel.”” 

He received a telegram from Madame 
> Marelle next’ morning saying that 
e would call at one o’clock. He waited 
xr her somewhat feverishly, his mind 
ade up to bring things to a point at 
ice, to say everything right out, and 
en, when the first emotion had sub- 
ded, to argue cleverly in order to 
‘ove to her that he could not remain 
bachelor forever, and that as Mon- 
eur de Marelle insisted on living, he 
id been obliged to think of another 


than herself as a life companion. He 
felt moved, though, and when he heard 
her ring, his heart began to beat. 

She entered the room, exclaiming: 
“Good-morning, Bel-Ami.” Then find- 
ing his manner cold, she looked at him 
and said: “What is the matter with 
your” 

“Sit down,” said he; “we have to 
talk seriously.” 

She sat down without taking her hat 
off, only turning back her veil, and 
waited. 

He had lowered his eyes, and was 
preparing the beginning of his speech. 
He commenced in a low tone of voice: 
“My dear one, you see me very uneasy, 
very sad and very much embarrassed at 
what I have to admit to you. I really 
love you from the bottom of my heart, 
so that the fear of causing you pain 
afflicts me more than even the news I 
am going to tell you.” 

She grew pale, felt herself tremble 
and stammered out: “What is the mat- 
ter? Tell me at once.” 

He said in sad but resolute tones, 
with that feigned sorrow which we make 
use of to announce fortunate misfor- 
tunes: “I am going to be married.” 

She gave a sigh as of a woman about 
to faint, a painful sigh from the very 


depths of her bosom, and then began 


to choke and gasp without being able 
to speak. 

He knelt down before her, without 
daring to touch her, however, and, more 
deeply moved by this silence than he 
would have been by a fit of anger, stam- 
mered out: “Clo! my darling Clo! just 
consider my situation, consider what I 
am. Oh, if I had been able to marry 
you, what happiness it would have been. 
But you are married. What could I do? 
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Come, think of it now. I must take a 
place in society, and I cannot do it so 
long as I have not a home. If you only 
knew. There are days when I have felt 
a longing to kill your husband.” 

He spoke in his soft, subdued, seduc- 
tive voice, a voice which fell on the 
ear like music. He saw two tears slowly 
gather in the fixed and staring eyes of 
his mistress and then roll down her 
cheeks, while two more were ready to 
fall. 

He murmured: “Do not cry, Clo; do 
not cry, I beg of you. You wring my 
heart.” 

Then she made an effort, a strong 
effort, to be proud and dignified, and 
asked, in the quivering tone of a woman 
about to burst into sobs: “Who is it?” 

He hesitated a moment, and then, 
understanding that it was necessary, 
said: “Madeleine Forestier.” 

She rose. Duroy guessed that she was 
going away without saying a word, 
without reproach or forgiveness, and he 
felt hurt and humiliated to the bottom 
of his soul. Wishing to stay her, he 
threw his arms about her, saying: “I 
beg of you, do not go away like that.” 

Then she looked down on him from 
above with that moistened and despair- 
ing eye, at once so charming and so 
sad, which shows all the grief of a 
woman’s heart, and gasped out: “I—I 
have nothing to say. I can do nothing. 
You—you are right. You—you have 
chosen well.” 

And, freeing herself by a backward 
movement, she left the room without 
his trying to detain her further. 

Left to himself, he rose as bewildered 
as if he had received a blow on the 
head. Then, making up his mind, he 
muttered: “Well, it is all for the worse 


or the better. It is over, and without 
a scene. It is just as well.” And re 
lieved from an immense weight, sud 
denly feeling himself free, delivered, a 
ease as to his future life, he began te 
spar at the wall, hitting out with hig 
fists in a kind of intoxication of strengtl 
and triumph as if he had been fighting 
Fate. J 
When Madame Forestier asked 
“Have you told Madame de Marelle?) 
he quietly answered: “Yes.” a 
She scanned him closely with hes 
bright eyes, saying: “And did it nol 
cause her any emotion?” 4 
“No, not at all. She thought it, oz 
the contrary, a very good idea.” 
The news was soon known. Som 
were astonished, others asserted i 
they had foreseen it; others, aga 
smiled, and let it be understood 
they were not surprised. 


descriptive articles D. de Cantel, 
“Echoes” Duroy and the political arti 
cles which he was beginning to writl 
from time to time Du Roy, passed hal’ 
his time with his betrothed. She ha} 
decided that the marriage should 
quite private, only the witnesses bein! 
present, and that they should leave thy 
same evening for Rouen. They woul} 
go the next day to see the journalist”, 
parents and remain with them somj 
days. Duroy had striven to get her t 
renounce this project, but not havinj 
been able to do so, had ended bi 
giving in to it. 

So the 10th of May having come, 


ered the religious ceremony useless 
since they had not invited any one, re 
turned to finish packing their boxe} 
after the brief civil ceremony at th 
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Town Hall. They took the six o’clock 
tain, which bore them away toward 
Normandy. They had scarcely exchanged 
wenty words up to the time they found 
hemselves alone in the railway car- 
jage. As soon as they were on their 
vay they looked at each other and be- 
an to laugh, to hide a certain feeling 
Mf awkwardness which they did not 
vant to manifest. 

The train slowly passed through the 
ong station of Batignolles and then 
rossed the mangy-looking plain ex- 
ending from the fortifications to the 
jeine. When they crossed the bridge of 
\sniéres, they were amused at the sight 
f the river covered with boats, fisher- 
nen and oarsmen. 

Duroy ‘murmured: “I adore the 
uburbs of Paris. I have memories of 
inners which I reckon among the pleas- 
ntest in my life.” 

“And the boats,” she replied. “How 
‘ice it is to glide along at sunset.” 

Then they became silent, as though 
fraid to continue these outpourings as 
o their past life, and remained so, al- 
eady enjoying, perhaps, the poetry of 
egret. 

Duroy, seated face to face with his 
vife, took her hand and slowly kissed 
t, and kept pressing it gently, without 
ler making any response to this appeal. 
it length he said: “It seems to me 
ery funny that you should be my 
vife.”” 

She seemed surprised as she said: 
Why so?” - 

“T do not know. It seems strange to 
ne. I want to kiss you, and I feel as- 
onished at having the right to do so.” 

She calmly held out her cheek to him, 
vhich he kissed as he would have kissed 
hat of a sister. 5 


He continued: “The first time I saw 
you—you remember the dinner Fores- 
tier invited me to—I thought: ‘Hang 
it all, if I could only find a wife like 
that.’ Well, it’s done. I have one.” 

She said in a low tone: “That ’is very 
nice,” and looked him straight in the 
face shrewdly and with smiling eyes. 

He reflected: “I am too cold. I am 
too stupid. I ought to get along faster 
than this,” and clasping her to him, 
kissed her with eager and quivering 
lips. She freed herself, and quickly ris- 
ing to her feet, said: “Come, George; 
do leave off. We are not children; we 
can very well wait till we get to 
Rouen.” 

He remained seated, very red and 
chilled by this sensible remark. Then, 
having recovered more self-possession, 
he said with some liveliness: “Very well, 
I will wait; but I shan’t be able to say 
a dozen words till we get there. And 
remember that we are only passing 
through Poissy.” 

“T will do the talking then,” she said, 
and sat down quietly beside him. 

She spoke with precision of what 
they would do on their return. They 
must keep on the suite of apartments 
that she had resided in with her first 
husband, and Duroy would also inherit 
the duties and salaries of Forestier at 
the Vie Francaise. Before their mar- 
riage, besides, she had planned with 
the assurance of a man of business all 
the financial details of their household. 
They had married under a contract pre- 
serving to each of them their respec- 
tive estates, and every incident that 
might arise—death, divorce and the 
birth of one or more children—was 
duly provided for. The young fellow 
contributed a capital of four thousand 
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francs, he said, but of this sum he had 
borrowed fifteen hundred. The rest was 
what he had saved during the year, in 
view of the event. Her contribution was 
forty thousand francs, which she said 
had been left her by Forestier. 

She turned to him as a subject of 
conversation. “He was a very steady, 
economical, hard-working fellow. He 
would have made a fortune in a very 
short time.” 

Duroy no longer listened, wholly ab- 
sorbed by other thoughts. She stopped 
from time to time, to follow out some 
inward train of ideas, and then went 
on: “In three or four years you can be 
easily earning thirty or forty thousand 
francs a year. That is what Charles 
would have had if he had lived.” 

George, who had begun to find the 
lecture rather a long one, replied: “I 
thought we were not going to Rouen to 
talk about him,” referring to a remark 
she had made. 

She gave him a slight tap on the 
cheek, saying, with a laugh: “That is 
so. I am in the wrong.” 

He placed his hands on his knees, 
pretending to be a very good boy. 

“Vou look like a simpleton like that,” 
said she. 

He replied in the tone of a school- 
boy stumbling through his lesson: “Yes, 
I do. I expect you to'give me thorough 
instruction—in twenty lessons. Ten for 
the elements, reading and grammar; ten 
for accomplishments and rhetoric. I 
don’t know anything myself.” 

She exclaimed, highly amused: 

“My dear little pupil, trust my ex- 
perience, my great experience. Kisses 
in a railway train are not worth any- 
thing. They only upset one,” Then she 
blushed still more as she murmured: 


“One should never cut wheat while if 
is green.” ; 
He chuckled, kindling at the doubl@ 
meanings from her pretty mouth ane 
made the sign of the cross, with # 
movement of the lips as though mur® 
muring a prayer, adding aloud: “I havé 
placed myself under the protection 07 
St. Anthony, patron saint of tempta? 
tions. Now I am adamant.” | 
Night was stealing gently on, folding 
in its transparent shadow, like fine 
gauze, the broad landscape stretching 
away to the right. This evening gloom! 
entering the open window, penetratec 
the souls of the now silent pair. ‘ 
The whistle of the train announcec 
that they were nearing a station, She 
remarked, flattening the ruffled locks 
about her forehead with the tips of 
her fingers: “It was very silly. We are 
quite childish.” 
But he was kissing her hands in turn 
with feverish rapidity and replied: “DT 
adore you, my little Madeleine.” 
Until they reached Rouen they r 
mained almost motionless, cheek against) 
cheek, their eyes turned to the window, 
through which, from time to time, the 
lights of the houses could be seen in the) 
darkness, satisfied with feeling them- 
selves so close to each other. - 
They put up at a hotel overlooking 
the quay. 
Next morning, as it was striking eight, 
Duroy looked at his wife, then sud- 
denly, with the joyful impulse of the’ 
fortunate man who has just found a: 
treasure, he clasped her in his arms, ex- 
claiming: ‘My little Madeleine, I am 
sure that I love you ever so much, ever” 
so much,” 4 
She smiled with her confident and 
satisfied smile and murmured, as she 
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eturned his kisses: “And I, too—per- 
aps.” 

But he felt uneasy about the visit to 
is parent. He had already forewarned 
is wife, had prepared and lectured her, 
ut he thought fit to do so again. 

“You know,” he said, “they are only 
ustics—country rustics, not theatrical 
nes.” 

She laughed. “I know that; you have 
1d me so often enough. Come, get up 
nd let me get up.” 

He jumped out of bed and said, as 
e drew on his socks: “We shall be 
ery uncomfortable there, very uncom- 
ortable. There is only an old bed with 

straw mattress in my room. Spring 
lattresses are unknown at Canteleu.” 

She had put on her dressing gown— 

white flannel dressing gown—which 
uroy at once recognized. The sight of 
_ was unpleasant to him. Why? His 
ife had, he was aware, a round dozen 
f these morning garments. She could 
ot destroy them in order to buy a new 
ne. No matter, he would have pre- 
stred that they were not the same she 
4d worn with the other. It seemed to 
im that the soft, warm material must 
ave retained something from its con- 
ict with Forestier. 

They started an hour later, for they 
ere to lunch with the old people, who 
ud been notified some days previous. 

Tusty, open carriage bore them along 
ith a noise of jolting hardware through 

long and rather ugly boulevard, 
wssed between some fields through 
hich flowed a stream and began to 
cend the slope. Madeleine, somewhat 
tigued, had dozed off beneath the 
snetrating caress of the sun, which 
armed her delightfully as she lay 
retched back in the old carriage, as 


though in a bath of light and country 
air. 

Her husband awoke 
“Look!” 

They had halted two-thirds of the 
way up the slope, at a spot famous for 
its view, to which all tourists drive. 
They overlooked the long and broad 
valley through which the bright river 
flowed in sweeping curves. 

The driver waited until the travellers’ 
ecstasies were over. He knew from ex- 
perience the duration of the admiration 
of all the breeds of tourists. But when 
he started again, Duroy suddenly caught 
sight of two old people advancing 
toward them some hundreds of yards 
farther on, and jumped out, exclaiming: 
“There they are. I recognize them.” 

They were walking quickly and in 
silence to meet their long-looked-for 
boy, without noticing these city folk, 
followed by their carriage. They passed 
by, when George, who was laughing, 
cried out: “Good-day, Daddy Duroy!” 

They both’ stopped short, amazed at 
first, then stupefied with surprise. The 
old woman recovered herself first and 
stammered, without advancing a step: 
“Ts’t thou, boy?” 

The young fellow answered: “Yes, 
it is I, mother,” and stepping up to her, 


her, saying: 


_kissed her on both cheeks with a son’s 


hearty kiss. Then he rubbed his face 
against his father’s, by way of greet- 
ing. Old Duroy had taken off his cap, 
a very high black silk cap, made Rouen- 
fashion, like those worn by cattle 
dealers. 

Then George said: “This is my wife,” 
and the two country people looked at 
Madeleine. They looked at her as one 
looks at a phenomenon, with an un- 
easy fear, blended with a species of 
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approving satisfaction in the father and 
in the mother with a kind of jealous 
enmity. 

The man, who was of a joyous nature 
and inspired by a liveliness born of 
sweet cider and alcohol, grew bolder, 
and asked, with a twinkle in the corner 
of his eyes: “May I kiss her, all the 
same?” 

“Certainly,” replied his son; and 
Madeleine, ill at ease, held out both 
cheeks to the sounding smacks of the 
rustic, who then wiped his lips with the 
back of his hand. The old woman, in 
her turn, kissed her daughter-in-law with 
a hostile reservation. No, this was not 
the daughter-in-law of her dreams; the 
plump, fresh housewife, rosy-cheeked as 
an apple and round as a brood mare; 
but not this fine lady, with her fur- 
belows and her musk. For to the old 
girl all perfumes were musk. 

They set out again, walking behind 
the carriage which bore the trunk of 
the newly wedded pair. The old fellow 
took his son by the arm, and keeping 
him a little in the rear of the others, 
asked with interest: 

“Well, how goes business, lad?” 

“Pretty fair.” 

“So much the better. Has thy wife 
any money?” 

“Forty thousand francs,” 
George. 

His father gave vent to an admiring 
whistle, and could only murmur: “Dang 
it!” so overcome was he by the men- 
tion of the sum. Then he added in a 
tone of serious conviction: “Dang it 
all, she’s a fine woman!” For he found 
her to his taste, and he had passed for 
a good judge in his day. 

Madeleine and her mother-in-law 
were walking side by side, without ex- 


answered 


changing a word. The two men rejoinec 
them. They reached Father Duroy’ 
tavern, “The Bellevue,” a bit of a house 
consisting of a ground floor and a gar 
ret, which stood at the beginning of the 
village to the left. A pine branch above 
the door indicated, in ancient fashicg 
that thirsty folk could enter. 

The things were laid for lunch, ir 
the common room of the tavern, on twé 
tables placed together and covered with 
two napkins. A neighbor, come in té 
help serve lunch, bowed on seeing ¢ 
fine lady appear, and then, recognizing 
George, exclaimed: “Good Lovdl is the 
you, youngster?” 

He replied gaily: “Yes, it is I, Mother 
Brulin,” and kissed her as he had kissec 
his father and mother. Then turning 
to his wife, he said: “Come into out 
room and tare your hat off.” 

They were ushered through a door 
to the right, into an unheated room 
with tiled floor, whitewashed walls anc 
a bed with white cotton curtains. Al 
crucifix above a cup of holy water ané 
two colored pictures, one representi 
Paul and Virginia under a blue pal 
tree and the other Napoleon the First 
on a yellow horse, were the only orna- 
ments of this clean and dispiriting apart: 
ment. 

As soon as they were alone, he kissed 
Madeleine, saying: “I am glad to. seé 
the old folks again. When one is i 
Paris one: does not think about it, bu 
when one meets again, it gives one 
pleasure, all the same.’ 

But his father, thumping the parti- 
tion with his fist, cried out: “Com 
along, come along: the soup is ready,” 
and they had to sit down to table. ‘ 

It was a long country repast, with 
succession of ill-assorted dishes, a sau- 


‘ 
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e after a leg of mutton and an 
elet after the sausage. Father Duroy, 
ited by cider and some glasses of 
e, turned on the tap of his choicest 
es—those he reserved for great oc- 
ons of festivity—smutty adventures 
t had happened, as he maintained, 
riends of his. 
Mother Duroy did not speak, but re- 
ined sad and glum, watching her 
ghter-in-law out of the corner of her 
, with hatred awakened in her heart 
ae hatred of an old toiler, an old 
‘ic with fingers worn and limbs bent 
hard work—for this lady, who in- 
ed her with the repulsion of an ac- 
sed creature, an impure being, cre- 
1 for idleness and sin. 
fadeleiné scarcely ate or spoke, but 
ed sad, though she had the usual 
nful, resigned smile. She was down- 
. Why? She had wanted to come. 
had not been unaware that she was 
ig among country folk—poor coun- 
folk. What had she dreamed they 
Id be like, she who did not usually 
im? Did she know herself? Do not 
nen always hope for something that 
10t? Had she fancied them more 
tical? No, but perhaps better in- 
ned, more noble, more affectionate, 
e ornamental. She recalled her own 
her, of whom she never spoke to 
one—a governess, brought up at 
1t-Denis, and dead from poverty and 
f when she, Madeleine, was. twelve 
rs old. An unknown hand had had 
brought up. Her father, no doubt. 
o was he? She did not exactly know, 
ough she had vague suspicions. 
he lunch still dragged on. Customers 
e now coming in and shaking hands 
1 old Duroy, uttering exclamations 
wonder on seeing his son and slyly 


winking as they scanned the young wife 
out of the corner of their eye, which 
was as much as to say: “Hang it, she’s 
no fool, George Duroy’s wife.” Others, 
less intimate, sat down at the wooden 
tables, calling for “A pot,” “A jugful,” 
“Two brandies,” “A camphor julep,” and 
began to play at dominoes, noisily rat- 
tling the little bits of black and white 
bone. 

Mother Duroy kept passing to and 
fro, serving the customers with her mel- 
ancholy air, taking money and wiping 
the tables with the corner of her blue 
apron. 

As soon as dinner was over, Made- 
leine drew her husband out of the 
house, in order not to stay in this 
gloomy room, always reeking with the 
rank smell of pipes and spilt liquor. 
As soon as they were outside, he said: 
“You are tired of it already.” 

She began to protest, but he stopped 
her, saying: “No, I saw it very plainly. 
If you like, we will leave to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” she murmured. 

They strolled gently onward. They 
had entered a narrow path, overshad- 
owed by tall trees and running between 
two lines of shrubbery of impenetrable 
blackness. 

“Where are we?” asked she. 

“In the forest,” he replied. 

“Tt is a large one?” 

‘Very large; one of the largest in 
France.” 

An odor of earth,’ trees and moss— 
that fresh yet old scent of the woods, 
made up of the sap of bursting buds 
and the dead and mouldering foliage 
of the thicket—seemed to linger in the 
path. Raising her head, Madeleine could 
see the stars through the tree tops, and 
although no breeze stirred the boughs, 
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she could yet feel around her the vague 
quivering of this ocean of leaves. A 
strange thrill shot through her soul and 
fleeted across her skin—a strange pain 
gripped her at the heart. Why? She 
did not understand. But it seemed to 
her that she was lost, engulfed, sur- 
rounded by perils, abandoned by every 
one, alone; alone in the world, beneath 
this living vault quivering there above 
her. 

She murmured: “I am rather fright- 
ened. I should like to go back.” 

“Well, let us do so.” 

“And—we will leave for Paris to- 
morrow?” 

“Yes, to-morrow.” 

She slept badly, continually aroused 
by all the country sounds so new to 
her—the cry of the screech owl, the 
grunting of a pig in a sty adjoining 
the house and the noise of a cock 
who kept on crowing from midnight. 
She was up and ready to start at day- 
break. 

When George announced to his par- 
ents that he was going back, they were 
both astonished; then they understood 
the origin of this wish. 

The father merely said: 
you again soon?” 

“Yes, in course of the summer.” 

The old woman growled: “I hope 
you won’t regret what you have done.” 

He left them two hundred francs 


“Shall I see 


as a present to soothe their feeling# 
and the carriage, which a boy had bees 
sent in quest of, having made its appea% 
ance at about ten o’clock, the newl! 
married couple embraced the old co 7 
try folk and started off once more. | 

“Well, that’s good.” 

As they were descending the 
Duroy began to laugh. 

“There,” he said, “I had warned you 
I ought not to have introduced you t) 
Monsieur and Madame Du Roy de Cam 
tel, Senior.’ # 

She began to laugh, too, and replied’ 
“T am delighted now. They are gooy 
folk, whom:I am beginning to like 
very well. I will send them some pres 
ents from Paris.” Then she murmured) 
“Du Roy de Cantel, you will see thal 
no one will be astonished at the term) 
of the notification of our marriage. 
will say that we have been stayi 
for a week with your parents on thell 
estate.” And bending toward him, shif} 
kissed the tip of his mustache, saying) 
“Good-morning, Georgey.” ; 

He replied: ‘“‘Good-morning, Maisie, 
as he passed an arm round her waist} 

In the valley below they could se 
the broad river like a ribbon of silve’ 
unrolled beneath the morning sun, thv 
factory chimneys belching forth thei 
clouds of smoke into the sky, and thf 
pointed spires rising above the old town! 
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CHAPTER X 


SUSPICION 


Tue Duroys had been back in Paris 
couple of days, and the journalist 
id taken up his old work, pending 
© moment when he should definitely 
ssume Forestier’s duties, and give him- 
lf wholly up to politics. He was going 
yme that evening to his predecessor’s 
ode to dinner, with a light heart and 
desire to embrace his wife. Passing 
y a florist’s at the end of the Rue 
otre Dame de Lorette, he was struck 
ith the notion of buying a bouquet 
xr Madeleine, and chose a large bunch 
: half-opened roses, a very mass of 
srfumed buds. 

At each story of his new staircase 
: eyed himself complacently in the 
irror, the sight of which continually 
called to him his first visit to the 
yuse. 

‘He rang the bell, having forgotten his 
‘y, and the same man servant, whom 
» had also kept on by his wife’s ad- 
ce, opened the door. 

“Has your mistress come home?” 


But on passing through the dining- 
m he was greatly surprised to find 
table laid for three, and the hang- 
of the drawing-room door. being 
ped up, he saw Madeleine arranging 
a vase on the mantel a bunch of 
s exactly similar to his own. He 
Ss annoyed, displeased; it was as 
dugh he had been robbed of his idea, 
' little attention, and all the pleasure 
anticipated from it. 

‘You have invited some one te din- 


ner, then?” he inquired as he entered 
the room. 

She answered without turning around 
and continuing to arrange the flowers: 
“Yes and no. It is my old friend, Comte 
de Vaudrec, who has been accustomed 
to dine here every Monday, and who 
has come as usual.” 

George murmured: “Ah! very good.” 

He remained standing behind her, 
bouquet in hand, with a longing to hide 
it or throw it away. He said, however, 
“T have brought you some roses.” 

She turned round suddenly, smiling, 
and exclaiming: 

“Ah! how nice of you to have thought 
of that.” 

And she held out her arms and lips 
to him with an outburst of joy so real 
that he felt consoled. She took the flow- 
ers, smelled them, and with the vivacity 
of a delighted child placed them in the 
empty vase opposite the other. Then 
she murmured, as she looked at the 
effect: “How glad I am! My mantel- 
piece is furnished now.” She added al- 
most immediately in.a tone of convic- 
tion: “You know Vaudrec is awfully 
nice. You will be friends with him at 
once.” 

A ring at the door announced the 
count. He entered quickly, quite at 
his ease, as though he were at home. 
After having gallantly kissed the young 
wife’s fingers, he turned to the husband 
and cordially held out his hand, say- 
ing: 

“How goes it, my dear Duroy?” 

It was no longer his former stiff and 
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starched bearing, but an affable one, 
showing that the situation was no longer 
the same. The journalist, surprised, 
strove to make himself agreeable in 
response to these advances. Within five 
minutes one might have supposed they 
had known and loved one another for 
ten years. 

Then Madeleine, whose face was radi- 
ant, said: “I will leave you together. 
I must go and see about dinner.’’ And 
she went out, followed by a glance from 
both men. When she returned, she found 
them talking theatricals apropos of a 
new play, and so thoroughly of the 
same opinion that a species of rapid 
friendship awoke in their eyes at the 
discovery of this absolute identity of 
ideas. 

The dinner was delightful, so inti- 
mate and cordial, and the count stayed 
on quite late, so comfortable did he 
feel in this pretty new household. 

As soon as he had left, Madeleine 
said to her husband: “Is he not per- 
fect? He improves in every way on 
acquaintance. He is a true friend—safe, 
devoted, faithful. Ah, without him 

She did not finish the sentence, and 
George replied: “Yes, I find him very 
agreeable. I think that we shall get on 
very well together.” 

She resumed: “You do not know, but 
we have some work to-do together 
before going to bed. I had not time to 
speak to you about it before dinner, 
because Vaudrec came in at once. I 
have had some important news, news 
from Morocco. It was Laroche-Mathieu, 
the deputy, the future minister, who 
brought it me. We must work up an 
important article, a sensational one. I 
have the facts and figures. We will set 
to work at once. Bring the lamp.” 


He took it and they passed into 
study. The same books were rangé 


were the three vases bought at thi 
Golfe Juan by Forestier on the eve @ 
his death. Under the table the, dea 
man’s rug awaited the feet of Duroy 
who, on sitting down, took up an ivor| 
penholder slightly chewed at the erm 
by the other’s teeth. Madeleine lean 
against the mantelpiece, and having J) 
a cigarette, related her news, and thé 
explained her ideas and the plan of tl 
article she wished written. He listene 
attentively, scribbling notes as he d 
so, and when she had finished, raisé 
objections, took up the subject agail 
enlarging it, and developing in his tum 
not the plan of an article, but of a can 
paign against the existing ministry. Thi 
attack would be the commencemen§, 
His wife had left off smoking, so stronji, 
ly was her interest aroused, so vast we 
the vision that opened before her ¢ 
she followed out George’s train 
thought. : 
She murmured from time to tim 
“Ves, yes. That is very good. That | 
capital, That is very clever.” g 
And when he had finished speaks 
in turn, she said: “Now let us write: ‘ 
But he always found it hard to begy 
and had difficulty in finding wore 
Then she approached softly, and, leay 
ing over his shoulder, began to whisp/}, 
sentences in his ear. From time to tin! 
she would hesitate and ask, “Is thi 
what you want to say?” 
He answered: “Yes, exactly.” 
Duroy, from time to time, addé 
a few original lines, which gave for) 
and depth to the line of attack. Whe ‘ 
their article was finished, George rei! 
it aloud. 
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They both thought it excellent and 
smiled, delighted and surprised, as if 
ach had become a revelation to the 
other. 

The article appeared with the sig- 
mature of George du Roy de Cantel and 
caused a great sensation. There was 
in excitement about it in the Chamber. 
Daddy Walter congratulated the author 
ind entrusted him with the political 
sditorship of the Vie Francaise. ‘The 
“Echoes” were taken up again by Bois- 
‘enard. 

Then there began in the paper a vio- 
ent and cleverly conducted campaign 
gainst the ministry. The attack, now 
ronical, now serious, now jesting and 
10w virulent, but always skillful and 
yased on facts, was delivered with a 
sertitude and continuity which aston- 
shed every one. Other papers continual- 
y cited the Vie Francaise, taking whole 
yassages from it, and those in office 
»sked themselves whether they could 
tot gag this unknown and inveterate 
oe with the gift of a prefecture. 
_Darey became a political celebrity. 

e felt his influence increasing by the 
oressure of hands and the lifting of 
tats. His wife, too, filled him with as- 
onishment and admiration by the in- 
enuity of her mind, the accuracy of 
er information and the number of her 
‘cquaintances. Continually he would find 
his drawing-room, on returning home, 
, senator, a deputy, a magistrate, a 
eneral, who treated Madeleine as an 
Id friend, with sober familiarity. Where 
ad she met all these people? In society, 

she said. But how had she been able 
0 gain their confidence and their af- 
ction? He could not understand it. 
-“She would make a formidable diplo- 
aatist,” he thought. 


She often came in late at meal times, 
out of breath, flushed, quivering, and 
before even taking off her veil would 
say: “I have something good to-day. 
Fancy, the Minister of Justice has just 
appointed two magistrates who belonged 
to the fusion committees. We will give 
him a dose he will not forget in a 
hurry.” 

And they would give the minister a 
dose, and another the next day, and 
a third the day after. The deputy La- 
roche-Mathieu, who dined at the Rue 
Fontaine every Tuesday, after the 
Comte de Vaudrec, who began the week, 
would shake hands with husband and 
wife with an appearance of extreme 
delight. He never ceased repeating: “By 
Jove, what a campaign! If we don’t suc- 
ceed after that!” 

He hoped, indeed, to succeed in get- 
ting hold of the portfolio of foreign 
affairs, which he had had in view for 
a long time. 

It was said everywhere of him: “La- 
roche will be a minister,” and he be- 
lieved more firmly than any one else 
that he would be. He was one of the 
chief stockholders in Daddy Walter’s 
paper and his colleague and partner in 
many financial schemes. 

Duroy backed him up with confi- 
dence and with vague hopes as to the 
future. He was, besides, only continuing 
the work begun by Forestier, to whom 
Laroche-Mathieu had promised the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor when 
the day of triumph should come. The 
decoration would adorn the breast of 
Madeleine’s second husband, that was 
all. Nothing was changed in the main. 

It was seen about this time that Du- 
roy’s comrades organized a joke against 
him, at which he was beginning to grow 
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angry. They no longer called him any- 
thing but Forestier. As soon as he en- 
tered the office some one would call out: 
“T say, Forestier!” 

He would pretend not to hear and 
would look for the letters in his pigeon- 
hole. The voice would resume in louder 
tones: ‘Hi, Forestier.” 

Daddy Walter himself had declared, 
when astonishment was expressed at the 
flagrant similarity in style and inspira- 
tion between the leaders of the new 
political editor and his predecessor: 
“Ves, it is Forestier, but a fuller, 
stronger, more manly Forestier.” 

This wounded his pride, wounded his 
vanity, that touchy pride and vanity 
of the writer which produce the ner- 
vous susceptibility, ever on the alert, 
equally in the reporter and the genial 
poet. The word “Forestier” made his 
ears tingle. He dreaded to hear it and 
felt himself redden when he did so. 
This name was to him a biting jest, 
more than a jest, almost an insult. It 
said to him: “It is your wife who does 
your work as she did that of the other. 
You would be nothing without her.” 

His rancor was daily increased by 
a thousand insignificant details, which 
stung him like pin pricks, by the inces- 
sant reminders of the other arising out 
of a word from Madeleine, from the 
man servant, from the waiting maid. 

One evening toward the end of June, 
as he was smoking a cigarette at the 
window, the fineness of the evening in- 
spired him with a wish for a drive and 
he said: “Madeleine, shall we go as 
far as the Bois de Boulogne?” 

“Why, yes.” 

They took an open carriage and drove 
up the Champs Elysées and then 
along the main avenue of the Bois 


de Boulogne. 
“Do you remember the forest clos 
to your home, how gloomy it was?” sail! 
she. “It seemed to me that it was ful 
of horrible creatures, and that thes 
was no end to it, while here it is di 


the other side of the wood.” 

He replied: “Oh, in the forest 
home there was nothing but deer, fox 
and wild boars and here and there th 
hut of a forester.” 

This word, akin to the dead man| 
name, issuing from his mouth, surprise 
him just as if some one had shoute® 
it out to him from the depths of 4 
thicket, and he became suddenly silen# 
assailed anew by the strange and peni} 
sistent uneasiness, the gnawing, invine#} 
ible, jealous irritation that had beef 
spoiling his existence for some timi 
past. After a minute or so he asked! 
“Did you ever come here like this of 
an evening with Charles?” 

“Ves, often,” she answered. 

And all of a sudden he was seizet 
with a wish to return home, a nervoulj 
desire that gripped him at the heart 
But the image of Forestier had returnee# 
to his mind and possessed and laid hole 
of him. He could no longer speak 0% 
think of anything else and said in ¢ 
spiteful tone: “I say, Maisie!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Did you ever deceive poor Charles?” 

He had put his lips close to 
wife’s ear and whispered: “Come, come! 
confess.” { 

She jerked herself away and_ said) 
abruptly: “You are crazy. As if one 
answered such questions.” j 

She said this in so singular a tone’ 
that a cold shiver ran through her 
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1usband’s veins, and he remained dumb- 
ounded, astonished, almost breathless, 
is though from some mental shock. 

The carriage was now passing along 
he lake, on which the sky. seemed to 
lave scattered its stars. Two swans, 
vaguely outlined, were swimming slowly, 
;carcely visible in the shadow. George 
salled out to the driver: “Turn back!” 
ind the carriage returned, meeting the 
thers going at a walk, with their 
anterns gleaming like eyes in the 
ight. 

In what a strange manner she had 
aid it! 

“Was it a confession?” Duroy kept 
sking himself. 

And this almost certainty that she 
aad deceived her first husband now 
lrove him wild with rage. He longed 
© beat her, to strangle her, to tear 
ier hair out. Oh, if she had only re- 
lied: “But, darling, if I had deceived 
tim it would have been with yourself,” 
10ow he would have kissed, clasped, 
vorshipped her. 

The carriage was going faster. It 
vassed the fortifications. Duroy saw be- 
ore him a reddish light in the sky like 
he glow of an immense forge, and heard 


a vast, confused, continuous rumor, 
made up of countless different sounds, 
the breath of Paris panting this summer 
night like an enchanted giant. 

George reflected: “I should be very 
stupid to fret about it. Every one for 
himself. Fortune favors the bold. Every- 
thing is only egotism. Egotism as re- 
gards ambition and fortune is better 
than egotism as regards woman and 
love.” 

Madeleine, to whom this silence was 
irksome, said: “Suppose we have an 
ice at Tortoni’s before going in.” 

He glanced at her sideways. Her deli- 
cate profile was lit up by the bright 
light from the row of gas jets of a café. 
He thought: “She is pretty. Well, so 
much the better. Jack is as good as his 
master, my dear. But if ever they catch 
me worrying again about you, it will 
be warm at the North Pole.” Then he 
replied aloud: “Certainly, dear,” and in 
order that she should not guess any- 
thing, he kissed her. 

It seemed to the young wife that 
her husband’s lips were frozen. He 
smiled, however, with his wonted smile, 
as he gave her his hand to alight in 


_ front of the café. 


CHAPTER XI 


ENTER MADAME WALTER 


On reaching the office next day, 
Duroy sought out Boisrenard. 

_ “My dear fellow,” said he, “I have 
} service to ask of you. It has been 
sonsidered a joke for some time past 
o.call me Forestier. I begin to find it 


very stupid. Will you have the kindness 
to quietly let our friends know that I 
will slap the face of the first that starts 
this joke again? It will be for them 
to reflect whether it is worth risking 
a sword thrust for. I address myself 
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to you because you are a calm-minded 
fellow, who can hinder matters from 
coming to a painful crisis and also be- 
cause you were my second.” 

Boisrenard undertook the commission. 
Duroy went out on business and re- 
turned an hour later. No one called him 
Forestier. 

When he reached home he heard 
ladies’ voices in the drawing-room and 
asked: “Who is there?” 

“Madame Walter and Madame de 
Marelle,” replied the servant. 

His heart beat fast for a moment 
and then he said to himself: “Well, 
let’s see,” and opened the door. 

Clotilde was beside the fireplace, 
standing in a ray of light from the 
window. It seemed to George that she 
grew slightly paler on perceiving him. 
Having first bowed to Madame Walter 
and her two daughters, seated like two 
sentinels on each side of their mother, he 
turned toward Madame de Marelle. She 
held out her hand and he took it and 
pressed it meaningly, as though to say: 
“T still love you.” She responded to 
this pressure. 

He inquired: “How have you been 
during the century that has elapsed 
since our last meeting?” 

She replied with perfect ease: “Quite 
well, and you, Bel-Ami?” and, turning 
to Madeleine, added: “You will allow 
me to call him Bel-Ami still?” 

“Certainly, dear; I will allow what- 
ever you please.” 

A shade of irony seemed hidden in 
these words. 

Madame Walter spoke of an enter- 
tainment that was going to be given 
by Jacques Rival at his residence, a 
grand fencing match, at which ladies 
of fashion were to be present, saying: 


“Tt will be very interesting. But I arm 
so vexed we have no one to take uj 
there, my husband being obliged to b 
away at that time.” 

Duroy at once offered his services 
She accepted, saying: “My daughter! 
and I will be very much obliged t9 
you.” 4 
He looked at the younger daughtey 
and thought: “She is not at all bad 
looking, this little Susan; not at all. 

The elder sister, Rose, was ugly# 
dull-looking and insignificant, one of 
those girls whom you do not notice) 
do not speak to and do not talk about} 

The mother rose, and, turning t 
George, said: “Then I may count upom 
you for next Thursday, two otal 


he replied. 

As soon as she had taken her des 
parture, Madame de Marelle rose 
turn, saying: “Good-afternoon, Be 
Ami.” | 

As soon as he was alone with hil 
wife, Madeleine broke out into a laugh 
a frank, gay laugh, and, looking hiny 
fair in the face, said: ‘““You know thay 
Madame Walter is smitten with you.” 

“Nonsense,” he answered incredw’ 
lously. | 

“Tt is so, I tell you. She spoke to mé@ 
about you with wild enthusiasm. It j 
strange on her part. She would like 
to find two husbands such as you fol 
her daughters. Fortunately, as regard’ 
her, such things are of no moment.” | 

He did not understand what 
meant and inquired: “How of no mo 
ment?” | 

She replied, with the conviction ¢ 
a woman certain of the soundness oF 
her judgment: “Oh, Madame Waltes 
is one of those who have never evel’ 
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ad a whisper about them, never, you 
10w, never. She is unassailable in every 
spect. Her husband you know as well 
; I do. But with her it is quite an- 
ther thing. She has suffered enough 
rough marrying a Jew, but she has 
mained faithful to him. She is an 
mnest woman.” 

Duroy was surprised. “I thought her 
Jewess, too,” said he. 

“She, not at all. She is a lady patron- 
s of all the good works of the Church 
| the Madeleine. Her marriage, even, 
as celebrated religiously. I do not 
10w whether there was a dummy bap- 
sm as regards Monsieur Walter, or 
hether the Church winked at it.” 
George murmured: “Ah! so she likes 
es ) 

“Positively and thoroughly. If you 
ere single, I should advise you to ask 
yr the hand of—Susan, eh? rather 
an that of Rose.” 

He replied, twisting his mustache: 
Jum! their mother is not yet out of 
ite.”? 

Madeleine, somewhat out of patience, 
iswered: “Their mother! I wish you 
ay get her, dear. But I am not alarmed 
1 that score. It is not at her age that 
woman is guilty of a first fault. One 
ust set about it earlier.” 


George was reflecting: “If it were . 


ue, though, that I could have mar- 
ed Susan.’’ Then he shrugged his 
oulders: “Bah! it is absurd, As if 
r father would ever have accepted me 
, a suitor.” e 
He promised himself, though, to keep 
more careful watch in the future over 
fadame Walter’s bearing toward him, 
ithout asking whether he might ever 
rive any advantage from this. 

On the Thursday he said td Made- 


leine: “Are not you coming to the 
fencing match at Rival’s?” 

“No. It would not interest me. I 
shall go to the Chamber of Deputies.” 

He went to call for Madame Walter 
in an open landau, for the weather was 
delightful. He was surprised at seeing 
her so handsome and young-looking. She 
had the calm, lady-like manner, a cer- 
tain matronly bearing that caused her 
to pass almost unnoticed before the 
eyes of gallants. She scarcely spoke, 
besides, except to make ordinary, con- 
ventional and commonplace remarks, 
her ideas being proper, methodical, well- 
ordered and void of all extravagance. 

Her daughter, Susan, in pink, looked 
like a newly varnished Watteau, while 
her elder sister seemed the governess 
entrusted with the care of this pretty 
doll of a girl. 

Before Rival’s door a line of car- 

riages were drawn up. Duroy offered 
Madame Walter his arm, and they went 
in. 
The fencing match was to take place 
under the patronage of the wives of 
all the senators and deputies connected 
with the Vie Francaise for the benent 
of the orphans of the Sixth Arrondisse- 
ment of Paris. Madame Walter had 
promised to come-with her daughters, 
while refusing the position of lady pa- 
troness, for she only aided with her 
name works undertaken by the clergy. 
Not that she was very devout, but her 
marriage with a Jew obliged her, in her 
opinion, to observe a certain religious 
attitude, and the gathering organized by 
the journalist had a species of Republi- 
can import that might be construed as 
anti-clerical. 

Jacques Rival received the guests in 
the hall of his dwelling, where a re- 
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freshment buffet had been fitted up, 
the cost of which was to be deducted 
from the receipts. He indicated with 
an amiable gesture the little staircase 
leading to the cellar, saying: “Down- 
stairs, ladies, downstairs; the match will 
take place in the basement,” 

te darted forward to meet the wife 
of the manager, and then shaking Du- 
roy by the hand, said: “How are you, 
Bel-Ami?” 

His friend was surprised and ex- 
claimed: “Who told you that——” 

Rival interrupted with: ‘Madame 
Walter here, who thinks the nickname 
a very nice one.” 

Madame Walter blushed, saying: 
“Yes, I will admit that, if I knew you 
better, I would do like little Laurine 
and call you Bel-Ami, too; the name 
suits you very well.” 

Duroy laughed as he replied: “But 
IT beg of you, madame, to do so,” 

She had lowered her eyes and re- 
marked: “No, We are not sufficiently 
intimate,” 

He murmured: “Will you allow me to 
hope that we shall become more so?” 

“Well, we will see,” said she. 

He moved aside to let her precede 
him at the beginning of the narrow 
stairs lit by a gas jet. 

Madame Walter and her daughters 
reached the seats reserved for them in 
the front row, Duroy, having installed 
them there, was about to quit them, 
saying: “I am obliged to leave you; 
we men must not monopolize the seats.” 

But Madame Walter remarked, in a 
hesitating tone: “I should very much 
like to have you with us all the same. 
You can tell me the names of the 
fencers, Come, if you stand close to 
the end of the seat you will not be in 


any one’s way.” She looked at 


saying: “Come, stay with us, Monsieu 
Bel-Ami. We have need of you.” ~ 

He replied: “I will obey with plea: 
ure, madame.” ih 

On all sides could be heard the re 
mark: “It is very funny, this cellari 
very pretty, too.” 

George knew it well, this vault. 
recalled the morning he had passe 
there on the eve of his duel, alondi 
in front of the little white cardboard 
target that had glared at him fro! 
the depths of the inner cellar like ; 
huge and terrible eye. 

The voice of Jacques Rival sounde 
from the staircase: “Just about to be 
gin, ladies.” ‘ 

They were two good professiona 
fencers of second-class merit. The 
made their appearance, both sparel 
built, with a military air and some 
what stiff gestures. Having gone throug! 
the salute like automatons, they bega 
to attack one another, resembling i 
their costumes of white leather an 
duck two comedy clowns fighting fe 
fun, and the six judges nodded wit 
their air of connoisseurs. 

The first couple of fencers were 
ceeded by Monsieur Planton and Mons 
sieur Carapin, a civilian professional and} 
a military professional. Monsieur Plans} 
ton was very little and Monsieur Cara-¥h 
pin immensely stout. One would have} 
thought that the first thrust would hav 
reduced his volume like that of a bal 
loon, People laughed. Monsieur Planto! 
skipped about like a monkey; Monsiet 
Carapin only moved his arm, the re 
of his frame being paralyzed by fat. 

Then came Monsieur Porion and) 
Monsieur Lapalme, a professional an 
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n amateur, who gave way to exagger- 
ted gymnastics; charging furiously at 
ne another, obliging the judges to scut- 
le away with their chairs; crossing 
nd recrossing from one end of the 
latform to the other, one advancing 
nd the other retreating, with vigorous 
nd comic leaps and bounds. They in- 
ulged in little. backward springs that 
iade the ladies laugh and long bounds 
orward that caused them some emo- 
on. This galloping assault was aptly 
titicised by some young rascal, who 
ng out: “Don’t kill yourselves over 
3; it is a time job!” The spectators, 
nocked at this want of taste, cried 
Sh!” The judgment of the experts 
as passed round. 

The first’ half of the entertainment 
as concluded by a very fine bout be- 
ween Jacques Rival and the celebrated 
elgian professor, Lebégue. Rival 
reatly pleased the ladies. 

The heat down below was getting ter- 
ble. Cries of “More air,” “Something 
) drink” were heard. 

A loud voice shouted: “We are suffo- 
2ting down here. Finish quickly and let 
s be off.” Another cried out: “The 
yllection.” And the whole of the pub- 
c, gasping, but good-humored all the 
yme, repeated: “The collection, the 
lection.” 

Six ladies began to pass along be- 
ween the seats, and the sound of 
oney falling into the _ collection 
suches could be heard. 

Duroy pointed out the celebrities to 
[adame Walter. There were men of 
ishion and journalists, those attached 
) the great newspapers, the old estab- 
shed newspapers, which looked down 
pon the Vie Francaise with certain re- 
rve, the fruit of their experience. They 


had witnessed the death of so many of 
these politico-financial sheets, offspring 
of a suspicious partnership and crushed 
by the fall of a ministry. There were 
also painters and sculptors, who are 
generally men with a taste for sport; 
a poet who was also a member of the 
Academy, and who was pointed out 
generally, and a number of distinguished 
foreigners. 

Some one called out: “Good-day, my 
dear fellow.” It was the Comte de 
Vaudrec. Making his excuses to the 
ladies, Duroy hastened to shake hands 
with him. On returning he remarked: 
“What a charming fellow Vaudrec is! 
How thoroughly blood tells in him!” 

Madame Walter did not reply. She 
was somewhat fatigued, and her bosom 
rose with an effort every time she drew 
breath, which caught the eye of Duroy. 
From time to time he caught a glance, 
a troubled, hesitating glance which 
lighted upon him and was at once avert- 
ed, and he said to himself: “Eh! What! 
Have I caught her, too?” 

But by degrees the crowd worked 
their way up the little staircase. At last 
they would be able to get something 
to drink. There was an outburst of 
indignation when they found that those 
who could not get into the crowded 


‘cellar had stripped the refreshment buf- 


fet and had then gone away, declaring 
that it was very impolite to bring to- 
gether two hundred people and not 
give them anything to look at. There 
was not a cake, not a drop of cham- 
pagne, syrup or beer left; not a sweet- 
meat, not a fruit—nothing. They had 
sacked, pillaged, swept away everything. 
These details were related by the ser- 
vants, who pulled long faces to hide 
their impulse to laugh right out. “The 
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ladies were worse than the gentlemen,” 
they asserted, “and ate and drank 
enough to make themselves ill.” It was 
like the story of the survivors after 
the sack of a captured town. 

There was nothing to do but to leave. 
Gentlemen openly regretted the twenty 
francs given at the collection; they 
were indignant that those upstairs should 
have feasted without paying anything. 
The lady patronesses had collected up- 
ward of three thousand francs, All ex- 
penses paid, there remained two hundred 
and twenty francs for the orphans of 
the Sixth Arrondissement. 

Duroy, escorting the Walter family, 
waited for his landau. As he drove 
back with them, seated opposite 
Madame Walter, he again caught her 
caressing and fugitive glance, which 
seemed disturbed. 

He returned home joyously. Made- 
leine was waiting for him in the draw- 
ing-room. 

“T have some news,” said she. “The 
Morocco affair is becoming complicated. 
France may very likely send out an 
expeditionary force within a few months. 
At all events it will be made a pretext 
to upset the ministry and Laroche- 
Mathieu will profit by this to get hold 
of the portfolio of foreign affairs.” 

Duroy, to tease his wife, pretended 
not to believe anything of»the kind. 
They would never be mad enough to 
begin the Tunisian bungle over again. 
But she shrugged her shoulders impa- 
tiently, saying: “But I tell you it is 
so, it is so! You don’t understand that 
it is a matter of money. Nowadays in 
political complications we must not ask: 
‘Who is the woman?’ but ‘What is the 
deal?’ ” 

He murmured “Bah” in a contemptu- 


ous tone in order to excite her. 
Madeleine turned her back on him 
disdaining to pursue the subject, anc 
then, after a moment’s silence, resumed. 
“We shall have visitors on Tuesday 
Madame Laroche-Mathieu is coming t¢ 
dinner with the Vicomtesse de Perc 
mur. Will you invite Rival and Norbert 
de Varenne? I will call to-morrow ang 
ask Madame Walter and Madame dé 
Marelle. Perhaps we shall have Madam 
Rissolin, too.” 
For some time past she had been 
strengthening her connections, making 
use of her husband's political influence 
to attract to her house, willy-nilly, the 
wives of the senators and deputies who 
had need of the support of the | Vie 
Francaise. \ 
George replied: “Very well. I will “4 
about Rival and Norbert.” 
The next day, as she was to go and 
invite Madame Walter, he resolved to 
forestall her in order to catch the lats 
ter alone and see if she really cared 
for him. It amused and flattered him. 
And then—why not?—if it were pos 
sible. 
He arrived at the Boulevard Males. 
herbes about two and was shown into 
the drawing-room, where he waited til 
Madame Walter made her appearancey} 
her hand outstretched with pleased 
eagerness, saying: “What good wind! 
brings you hither?” 
“No good wind, but the wish to 
you. Some power has brought me he 
I do not know why, for I have noth- 
ing to say to you. I came, here I am}] 
will you forgive me this early visit and 
the frankness of this explanation?” 
He uttered this in a gallant and jest- 
ing tone, with a smile on his lips. She 
was astonished and colored somewhat, | 
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murmuring: “But really—I do not un- 

derstand—you surprise me.” 

He observed: “It is a declaration 
made jestingly, in order not to alarm 
you.” 

They had sat down in front of one 
another. She took the matter pleasantly, 
saying: “A serious declaration?” 

“Ves. For a long time I have been 
wanting to utter it—for a very long 
time. But I dared not. They say you 
are so strict, so rigid.” 

She had recovered her assurance and 
observed: “Why to-day, then?” 

“T do not know.” Then, lowering his 
voice, he added: “Or, rather, because 
I have been thinking of nothing but you 
since yesterday.” 

She statnmered, growing suddenly 
pale: ‘Come, enough of nonsense; let 
us speak of something else.” 

But he had fallen at her feet so sud- 
denly that she was frightened. She tried 
to rise, but he kept her seated by the 
strength of his two arms passed round 
her waist, and repeated in a voice of 
passion: “Yes, it is true that I have 
loved you madly for a long time past. 
Do not answer me. What would you 
have? I am mad. I love you. Oh, if 
you knew how I love you!” 

She was suffocating, gasping and 
trove to speak, without being able to 
tter a word. She pushed him away 
ith her two hands, having seized him 
y the hair to hinder the approach of 
e mouth that she felt coming toward 
er own. She kept turning her head 
rom right to left and from left to 
ight with a rapid motion, closing her 
ayes in order no longer to see him. He 
ouched her through her dress, handled 
er, pressed her, and she almost fainted 

der this strong and rude caress. Then 


he got up, exclaimed “Farewell, fare- 
well,” and rushed away. 

He quietly took his stick in the 
hall and gained the street, saying to 
himself: “By Jove, I believe I have 
not made a mistake!” 

On returning home at his usual time 
he said to his wife: “Well, have you 
secured all the people for your din- 
ner?” 

She answered: “Yes, there is only 
Madame Walter, who is not quite sure 
whether she will be free to come.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, saying: 
“Oh, yes, she’ll come.” 

He was not certain, however, and 
remained anxious until the day of the 
dinner. That very morning Madeleine 
received a note from her: “I have man- 
aged to get free from my engagements 
with great difficulty, and shall be with 
you this evening. But my husband can- 
not accompany me.” 

He awaited her appearance with some 
slight uneasiness. She came, very calm, 
rather cool and slightly haughty. He 
became humble, discreet and submis- 
sive. Madame Laroche-Mathieu and 
Madame Rissolin accompanied their 
husbands. The Vicomtesse de Percemur 
talked society. Madame de Marelle 
looked charming in a strangely fan- 
ciful toilet, a species of Spanish cos- 
tume in black and yellow, which set 
off her neat figure, her bosom, her 
rounded arms and her birdlike head. 

Duroy had Madame Walter on his 
right hand, and during dinner only spoke 
to her on serious topics and with an 
exaggerated respect. From time to time 
he glanced at Clotilde. “She is really 
prettier and fresher looking than ever,” 
he thought. Then his eyes returned to 
his wife, whom he found not bad-look- 
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ing, either, although he retained toward 
her a Lidden, tenacious and evil anger. 

But Madame Walter excited him by 
the difficulty of victory and by that 
novelty always desired by man. She 
wanted to return home early. “I will 
escort you,” said he. 

She refused, but he persisted, saying: 
“Why will not you permit me? You 
will wound me keenly. Do not let me 
think you have not forgiven me. You 
see how quiet I am.” 

She answered: “But you cannot desert 
your guests like that.” 

He smiled. “But I shall only be away 
twenty minutes. They will not even 
notice it. If you refuse, you will cut 
me to the heart.” 

She murmured: “Well, then, I agree, 
if you will be discreet.” 

But as soon as they were in the 
carriage he seized her hand, and kiss- 
ing it passionately, exclaimed: “I love 
you, I love you. Let me tell you that 
much. I will not touch you. I only 
want to repeat to you that I love 
you.” 

She stammered: “Oh, after what you 
promised me! This is wrong, very 
wrong.” 

He whispered in her ear, understand- 
ing that he must capture her by degrees, 
this simple woman, that he must get 
her to make appointments~with him, 
where she would at first, where he 
wished afterward. “Listen, I must see 
you; I shall wait for you at your door 
like a beggar; but I will see you, I 
will see you to-morrow.” 

She repeated: “No, do not come. 
I shall not receive you. Think of 
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my daughters.” ; 
“Then tell me where I can meet you 
—in the street, no matter where, afl 
whatever hour you like, provided I see 
you. I will bow to you; I will says 
‘I love you,’ and I will go away.” | 
She hesitated, bewildered. And as the 
brougham entered the gateway of het 
residence she murmured hurriedly 
“Well, then, I shall be at the Churchi) 
of the Trinity to-morrow at half-pasti) 
three.”” Then, having alighted, she saidi} 
to her coachman: “Drive Monsieur Du i 
roy back to his house.” i. 
As he re-entered his home, his wifel 
asked: “Where did you go?” “ 
He replied in a low tone: “I went toy, 
the telegraph office to send off a mes 
sage.” : 
Madame de Marelle approached ther 4 
“Vou will see me home, Bel-Ami,” said!) 
she. “You know I only came such a) 
distance to dinner on that condition.”) 
And, turning to Madeleine, she added: 
“You are not jealous?” 
Madame Duroy answered slowly 
“Not overmuch.” d 
Clotilde, wrapped in lace, . 
Madeleine as she went out: “Your din-} 
ner was perfection. Ina little while you | 


room in Paris.” P| 
As soon as she was alone with George 
she clasped him in her arms, exclaim=| 
ing: “Oh, Bel-Ami, I love you more an 1 
more every day.” . 
The cab conveying them rocked like!) 
a ship. 
“It is not so pleasant,” said she. — 
He answered: “Oh, no.” But he was” 
thinking of Madame Walter. 
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CHAPTER XII 


A FRESH CONQUEST 


Tue Place de la Trinité lay, almost 
eserted, under a dazzling July sun. 
n oppressive heat was crushing Paris. 
: was as though the upper air, scorched 
nd deadened, had fallen upon the city 
-a thick, burning air that pained the 
hests inhaling it. The fountains in 
‘ont of the church fell lazily. 
Duroy pulled out his watch. It was 
nly three o’clock. He was half an 
our too soon. He laughed as he thought 
f this appointment. “Churches serve 
yr everything, as far as she is con- 
srned,” said he. to himself. “They con- 
le her for having married a Jew and 
nable her to assume an attitude of 
rotestation in the world of politics. 
o much for the habit of making use 
f religion as an umbrella. If it is fine, 
is a walking-stick; if sunny, a para- 
yl; if it rains, a shelter; and if one 
oes not go out, why one leaves it in 
1e hall. And there are hundreds like 
aat, who care for God about as much 
s a cherry-stone, but who will not 
ear Him spoken against.” 

He walked slowly along the edge of 
1e fountain and then again looked 
t the church clock, which was two min- 
tes faster than his watch. 

He returned toward the door and 
gain looked at his watch. It was still 
nly a quarter past three. He sat down 
t the entrance to the main aisle, re- 
retting that one could not smoke a 
igarette. 

Some one came in, and George turned 
aarply round. It was a poor woman in 
woolen skirt, who fell on her knees 


close to the first chair and remained 
motionless, with clasped hands, her eyes 
turned to heaven, her soul absorbed in 
prayer. Duroy watched her with inter- 
est, asking himself what grief, what 
pain, what despair could have crushed 
her heart. She was worn out by pov- 
erty, it was plain. She had perhaps, 
too, a husband who was beating her 
to death, or a dying child. He mur- 
mured mentally: “Poor creatures! How 
some of them do suffer.’ Anger rose 
up in him against pitiless Nature. Then 
he reflected that these poor wretches 
believed, at any rate, that they were 
taken into consideration up above, and 
that they were duly entered in the reg- 
isters of heaven with a debtor and 
creditor balance. 

The rustle of a dress made him start. 
It was she. 

He rose and advanced quickly. She 
did not hold out her hand, but mur- 
mured in a low voice: “I have only a 
few moments. I must get back home. 
Kneel down near me, so that we may 
not be noticed.” And she advanced up 
the aisle, seeking a safe and suitable 


' spot. Her face was hidden by a thick 


veil, and she walked with careful foot- 
steps that could scarcely be heard. 
When she reached the choir, she 
turned and muttered, in that mysterious 
tone of voice we always assume in 
church: “The side aisles will be bet- 
ter. We are too much in view here.” 
She bowed low to the high altar, 
turned to the right and returned a lit- 
tle way toward the entrance; then mak. 
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ing up her mind, she took a chair and 
knelt down. George took possession of 
the one next to her, and as soon as they 
were in an attitude of prayer, began: 
“Thanks, oh, thanks. I adore you. I 
should like to be always telling you 
so, to tell you how I began to love 
you, how I was captivated the first time 
I saw you. Will you allow me some 
day to open my heart to tell you 
this?” 

She listened to him in an attitude of 
deep meditation, as if she heard noth- 
ing. 

He felt her shoulder trembling against 
him and her bosom throbbing, and she 
stammered abruptly: “I love you, too.” 

He started as though he had received 
a blow and sighed, “Good God!” 

She replied in faltering tones: “Ought 
I to have told you that? I feel I am 
contemptible. I, who have two daugh- 
ters; but I cannot help it, I cannot 
help it. I could not have believed, I 
should never have thought—but it is 
stronger than I. Listen, listen; I have 
never loved any one but you; I swear 
it. And I have loved you for a year 
past in secret, in my secret heart. Oh, 
I have suffered and struggled till I 
can do so no more. I love you.” 

She was weeping, with her hands 
crossed in front of her face, and her 
whole frame was quivering, shaken by 
the violence of her emotion. 

He placed the hand he held upon his 
heart, saying: “Do you feel it beat?” 
For he had come to the end of his 
passionate phrases. 

But for some moments past the regu- 
lar footsteps of a promenader had been 
coming nearer. He had gone the round 
of the altars and was now, for the sec- 
ond time at least, coming down the 
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little aisle on the right. 4 

When Madame Walter heard himj 
close to the pillar which hid her, she 
snatched her fingers from George’s 
grasp and again hid her face. And both 
remained motionless, kneeling as though} 
they had been addressing fervent sup 
plications to Heaven together. 

Duroy, who was thinking of making) 
an appointment elsewhere than at they 
Church of the Trinity, murmured: 
“Where shall I see you to-morrow?” } 

She did not answer. She seemed life) 


went on: “To-morrow, will you let me 
meet you in the Parc Monceau?” 


face, a livid face, contracted by fearful 
suffering, and in a jerky voice ejacu-| 
lated: “Leave me, leave me now; goj 
away, go away, only for five minutes. ||" 
I suffer too much beside you. I want}, 
to pray and I cannot. Go away; leti| 
me pray alone for five minutes. I can-|) 
not. Let me implore God to pardon me 
—to save me. Leave me for five min-) 
utes.” 
Her face was so upset, so full of 
pain that he rose without saying al 
word, and then, after a little hesita-| 
tion, asked: “Shall I come back, pres-} 
ently?” , a 
She gave a nod, which meant “Yes, 
presently,” and he walked away toward!) 
the choir. a 
She understood that it was all over,| 
that the struggle was a useless one.) 
She would not yield, however; and she 
was seized by one of those nervous 
crises that hurl women quivering, yell-)" 
ing and writhing on the ground. She) 
trembled in every limb, feeling that she i 


was going to fall and roll between the) ty 
chairs, screaming. Some one approached) 
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with rapid steps. It was a priest. She 
‘ose and rushed toward him, holding out 
ier clasped hands and stammering: “Oh, 
ave me, save me!” 

He halted in surprise, saying: “What 
s it you wish, madame?” 

“T want you to save me. Have pity 
m me. If you do not come to my 
issistance I am lost.” 

He looked at her, asking himself 
whether she was not mad, and then 
aid: “What can I do for you?” 

He was a tall and somewhat stout 
young man, with full pendulous cheeks, 
lark, with a carefully shaven face, a 
rood-looking city curate belonging to a 
wealthy district and accustomed to rich 
yenitents. 

“Hear my confession and advise me, 
stain me. Tell me what I am to do.” 

He replied: “I hear confessions every 
Saturday from three to six o’clock.” 

Having seized his arm, she gripped 
t tightly as she repeated: “‘No, no, no, 
it once, at once. You must. He is here, 
n the church. He is waiting for me.” 

“Who is waiting for you?” asked the 
riest. 

“A man who will ruin me, who will 
arry me off if you do not save me. 
[ cannot flee from him. I am too weak 
—too weak. Oh, so weak—so weak!” 
She fell at his feet, sobbing: “Oh, have 
ity on me, father! Save me, in God’s 
lame, save me!” 

And, fumbling in his pocket, he drew 
ut a ring full of keys, selected one, 
ind walked rapidly toward the little 
yooden cabinet. He entered the centre 
loor, which he closed behind him, and 
Madame Walter, throwing herself into 
he narrow recess at the side, stam- 
nered fervently, with a passionate 
yurst of hope: “Bless me, father, for I 
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have sinned!” 

Duroy, having taken a turn round the 
chair, passed down the left aisle. 

Approaching the main entrance, he 
saw the poor woman still on her knees 
and still praying. He thought: “By 
Jove! she keeps hard at it.” He was 
no longer moved and no longer pitied 
her. He passed on, began quietly to 
walk up the right-hand aisle to find 
Madame Walter again. He marked the 
place where he had left her from a 
distance, astonished at not seeing her. 
He thought he had made a mistake in 
the pillar, went on as far as the end 
one and then returned. She had gone, 
then. He was surprised and enraged. 
Then he thought she might be looking 
for him and made the circuit of the 
church again. Not finding her, he re- 
turned and sat down on the chair she 
had occupied, hoping that she would re- 


‘join him there, and waited. Soon a low 


murmur of voices aroused his atten- 
tion. He had not seen any one in that 
part of the church. Whence came this 
whispering? He rose to see, and per- 
ceived in the adjacent chapel the doors 
of the confessional. The skirt of a dress 
issuing from one of these trailed on 
the pavement. He approached to ex- 
amine the woman. He recognized her. 
She was confessing. He felt a violent 
inclination to take her by the shoulders 
and to pull her out of the box. Then 
he thought: “Bah! it is the priest’s 
turn now; it will be mine to-morrow.” 
And he sat down quietly in front of 
the confessional, biding his time, and 
chuckling now over the adventure. He 
waited a long time. At length Madame 
Walter rose, turned round, saw him 
and came up to him. Her expression 
was cold and severe. “Sir,” said she, 
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“T beg of you not to accompany me, 
not to follow me and not to come to 
my house alone. You will not be re- 
ceived. Farewell!” 

And she walked away with a dignified 
bearing. He let her depart, for one of 
his principles was never to force mat- 
ters. Then, as the priest, somewhat up- 
set, issued in turn from his box, he 
walked up to him and, looking him 
right in the eyes, growled to his face: 
“Tf you did not wear a petticoat, what 
a slap you would get across your ugly 
chops.” After which he turned on his 
heels and went out of the church, 
whistling between his teeth. 

The journalist, finding himself at lib- 
erty, went to the office of the Vie Fran- 
caise. As soon as he entered he saw 
by the busy air of the messengers that 
something out of the common was hap- 
pening, and at once went into the man- 
ager’s room. Daddy Walter, in a state 
of nervous excitement, was standing up 
dictating an article in broken sentences; 
issuing orders to the reporters, who sur- 
rounded him, between two paragraphs; 
giving instructions to Boisrenard and 
opening letters. 

As Duroy came in the governor ut- 
tered a cry of joy: 

“Ah! how lucky; here is Bel-Ami.” 
He stopped short, somewhat confused, 
and excused himself. “I beg your par- 
don for speaking like that, but I am 
very much disturbed by certain events. 
And then I hear my wife and daughter 
speaking of you as Bel-Ami from morn- 
ing till night and have ended by falling 
into the habit myself. You are not of- 
fended?” 

“Not at all!” said George, laughing- 
ly; “there is nothing in that nickname 

to displease me.” 
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Daddy Walter went on: ‘Very well 
then, I christen you Bel-Ami, like everyz}t: 
one else. Well, the fact is, great thingsiy{y 
are taking place. The ministry has beeniifii 
overthrown by a vote of three hundrediji 
and ten to a hundred and two. Oumiih 
prorogation is again postponed, post-iti 
poned to the Greek calends, and herelgi( 
we are at the 28th of July. Spain isin 
angry about the Morocco business, andi 
it is that which has overthrown Duraneifinis 
de I’Aine and his following. We are righty: 
in the swim. Marrot is entrusted withii«; 
the formation of a new cabinet. Hagin, 
takes General, Boutin d’Acre as Ministem@ ) 
of War and our friend Laroche-Mathiews\y 
for foreign affairs. We are going to besMix 
come an Official organ. I am writing ag} 
leader, a simple declaration of our pring@ai 
ciples, pointing out the line to be fol) iy 
lowed by the ministry.” The old boyy}, 
smiled and continued: “The line they; 
intend following, be it understood. Buy ¥, 
I want something interesting about Mo; 4) 
rocco; something up to date; a sensa/™l iy 
tional article; something or other. Ge ¥, 
up one for me.” Bee 

Duroy reflected for a moment anti: 
then replied: “I have the very thing ns 
for you. I will give you a study of thei] y, 
political situation of the whole of ow,» 
African colony, with Tunis on the leftj\,, 
Algeria in the middle and Morocco oj, 
the right; the history of the races inj hte 
habiting this vast extent of territory) hy 
and the narrative of an excursion OM) 
the frontier of Morocco to the greay Ini 
oasis of Figuig, where no European ha h 
penetrated, and which is the cause 0) ty 
the present conflict. Will that suit you? }f}), i 

“Admirably!” exclaimed Daddy Wala, 


ter. “And the title?” 
““From Tunis to Tangie-s. 
“Splendid!” 
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Duroy went off to search the files of 
the Vie Francaise for his first article, 
“Souvenirs d’un Chasseur d’Afrique,” 
which, rebaptized, touched up and mod- 
ified, would do admirably, since it dealt 
with colonial policy, the Algerian popu- 
ation and an excursion in the province 
‘of Oran. In three-quarters of an hour 
it was rewritten, touched up and brought 
to date, with a flavor of realism and 
praises of the new cabinet. The man- 
ager, having read the article, said: “It 
is capital, capital, capital. You are an 
invaluable fellow. I congratulate you.” 
And Duroy went home to dinner de- 
lighted with his day’s work, despite the 
check at the Church of the Trinity, for 
he felt the battle won. His wife was 
‘anxiously ‘waiting for him. She ex- 
claimed as soon as she saw him: “Do 
yyou know that Laroche-Mathieu is Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs?” 
“Ves; I have just written an article 
on Algeria in connection with it.” 
“What?” ; 
“You know, the first we wrote to- 
gether, ‘Souvenirs d’un Chasseur d’Af- 
Yique,’ revised and corrected for the 
occasion.” 

She smiled, saying: “Ah! that is very 
good.” Then, after a few moments’ re- 
flection, she continued: “I was think- 


ing—that continuation you were to have ' 


‘Written then and that you—put off. 
We might set to work on it now. It 
‘would make a nice series and very ap- 
‘propriate to the situation.” 

He replied, sitting down to table: 
“Exactly, and there is nothing in the 
Way of it now that sucker of a Fores- 
tier is dead.” 

She said quietly, in a dry and hurt 
‘tone: “That joke is mare than out of 
Place, and I beg of you to put an end 
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to it. It has lasted too long already.” 

He was about to make an ironical 
answer, when a telegram was brought 
him containing these words: “I had 
lost my senses. Forgive me and come at 
four o’clock to-morrow to the Parc Mon- 
ceau.” 

He understood, and with heart sud- 
denly filled with joy he said to his wife, 
as he slipped the message into his pock- 
et: “I will not do so any more, darling; 
it was stupid, I admit.” 

And he began his dinner. While eat- 
ing he kept repeating to himself the 
words: “JI had lost my senses. Forgive 
me and come at four o’clock to-mor- 
row to the Parc Monceau.” He began 
to laugh, and Madeleine asked: “What 
is it?” 

“Nothing,” he answered. “I was think- 
ing of a priest I met just now, who had 
a very comical face.” 

Duroy arrived exactly on time at the 
appointed place next day. On the 
benches of the park were seated citizens 
overcome by heat and careless nurses 
who seemed to be dreaming while their 
children were rolling on the gravel of 
the paths. He found Madame Walter 
in the little antique ruin in which there 
is a flowing spring. She was walking 
round the little citcle of columns with 
an uneasy and unhappy air. As soon as 
he had greeted her she exclaimed: 
“What a number of people there are 
in this garden!” 

He seized the opportunity: “It is 
true. Will you come somewhere else?” 

“But where?” 

“No matter where, in a cab, for 
instance. You can draw down the blind 
on your side and you will be quite in- 
visible.” 

“Ves, I prefer that; here I am dying 
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with fear.” 

“Well, come and meet me in five min- 
utes at the gate opening on to the outer 
boulevard. I will have a cab.” 

And he darted off. 

As soon as she had rejoined him 
and had carefully drawn down the blind 
on her side, she asked: “Where have 
you told the driver to take us?” 

George replied: “Do not trouble your- 
self; he knows what to do.” 

He had given the man his address 
in the Rue de Constantinople. 

She resumed: “You cannot imagine 
what I suffered on account of you, how 
I am tortured and tormented. Yesterday 
in the church I was cruel, but I wanted 
to flee from you at any cost. I was so 
afraid to find myself alone with you. 
Have you forgiven me?” 


He squeezed her hands: “Yes, yes. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A SECRET OF DIPLOMACY 


AutuMN had come. The Duroys had 
passed the whole of the summer in 
Paris carrying on a vigorous campaign 
in the Vie Frangaise- during the short 
vacation of the deputies. ~ 

The journal had gained considerably 
in importance through its known con- 
nection with the party in office. It pub- 
lished political intelligence in advance 
of the most important papers and hinted 
discreetly the intentions of its friends, 
the ministry, so that all the papers of 
Paris and the provinces took their views 
from it. It was quoted and feared, and 
people began to respect it. 
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What would I not forgive you, lovi 
you as I do?” 
She looked at him with a supplicate 
ing air: “Listen, you must promise te 
respect me—not to—not to—otherwise 
I cannot see you again.” 
He did not reply at once; he wore 
under his mustache that subtle smile 
that disturbed women. He ended b 
murmuring: “I am your slave.” J 
Then she began to tell him how shef 
had discovered that she was in love) 
with him on learning that he was gow 
ing to marry Madeleine Forestier. Shey 
gave details, little details of dates, etc. 
Suddenly she’ paused. The cab hadi 
stopped. Duroy opened the door. 
“Where are we?” she asked. 
“Get out and come into this house,” 
he replied. “We shall be more at ease! 
there.” i 


Madeleine’s drawing-room had been 
an influential centre, in which several} 
members of the cabinet met every week, 
The President of the Council had even™ 
dined twice at her house, and the wives | { 
of statesmen who had formerly hesitated) 
to cross her threshold now boasted of. 
being her friends and paid her more} 
visits than were returned by her. The) 
Minister for Foreign Affairs reigned al- 
most as a master in the household. He @ 
called at all hours, bringing despatches, 
news, items of information, which he® 
dictated either to the husband or the@ 
wife, as if they had been his secretaries. 


~~ ee 
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When Duroy, after the minister’s de- 
parture, found himself alone with Mad- 
eleine, he would break out in a menac- 
ing tone and with bitter insinuations 
against the goings-on of this common- 
place parvenu. 

But she would shrug her shoulders 
contemptuously, repeating: ‘“‘Do as 
much as he has done yourself. Become 
4 minister, and you can have your own 
way. Till then, hold your tongue.” 

He growled: “He worries me to 
death, that minister of yours. He is a 
nincompoop.” 

She remarked quietly: “He is no more 
my minister than he is yours. He is 
more useful to you than to me.” 

He turned half round toward her, 
saying snetringly: “I beg your pardon, 
but he does not pay court to me.” 

She observed slowly: “Nor to me 
either, but he is making our fortune.” 

He was silent for a few moments and 
then resumed: “If I had to make a 
choice among your admirers, I should 
still prefer that old fossil De Vaudrec. 
What has become of him? I have not 
seen him for a week.” 

“He is indisposed,” replied she, un- 
movedly. “He wrote to me that he was 
even obliged to keep his bed from an 
attack of gout. You ought to call and 
ask how he is. You know he likes you 
very well, and it would please him.” 

George said: “Yes, certainly, I will 
go some time to-day.” 

And he went out. Monsieur Laroche- 
Mathieu was awaiting him, for he was 
lunching at ten o’clock that morning, 
the council having to meet at noon, be- 
fore the opening of parliament. As soon 
as they were seated at table alone with 
the minister’s private secretary, for 
Madame Laroche-Mathieu had been un- 
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willing to change her own meal times, 
Duroy spoke of his article, sketched out 
the line he proposed to take, consult- 
ing notes scribbled on visiting cards, and 
when he had finished said: “Is there 
anything you think should be modified, 
my dear minister?” 

“Very little, my dear fellow. You are, 
perhaps, a trifle too strongly affirmative 
as regards the Morocco business. Speak 
of the expedition as if it were going 
to take place; but, at the same time, 
letting it be understood that it will not 
take place, and that you do not be- 
lieve in it the least in the world. Write 
in such a way that the public can 
easily read between the lines that we 
are not going to poke our noses into 
that adventure.” 

“Quite so. I understand, and I will 
make myself thoroughly understood. My 
wife commissioned me to ask you, on 
this point, whether General Belloncle 
will be sent to Oran. After what you 
have said, I conclude he will not.” 

The statesman answered: “No.” 

Then they spoke of the coming ses- 
sion. Laroche-Mathieu began to spout, 
rehearsing the phrases that he was about 
to pour forth on his colleagues a few 
hours later. A tiny, twisted mustache 
curled up its two ends above his lip, 
like scorpions’ tails, and his hair, 
anointed with brilliantine and parted in 
the middle, was puffed out over his 
temples, after the fashion of a pro- 
vincial lady-killer. 

The private secretary ate and drank 
quietly, no doubt accustomed to these 
floods of loquacity; but Duroy, whom 
jealousy of achieved success cut to the 
quick, thought: “Go on, you proser. 
What idiots these political jokers are!” 
And comparing his own worth to the 
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frothy importance of the minister, he 
said to himself: “By Jove! if I had 
only a clear hundred thousand francs 
to offer myself as a candidate at home, 
near Rouen, and dish my cunning dul- 
lards of Normandy folk in their own 
sauce, what a statesman I should make 
beside these short-sighted rascals!” 

Presently Laroche-Mathieu rang for 
his brougham, and, holding out his hand 
to the journalist, said: “You quite un- 
derstand, my dear fellow?” 

“Perfectly, my dear minister; you 
may rely upon me.” 

And Duroy strolled leisurely to the 
office to begin his article, for he had 
nothing to do till four o’clock. But, on 
reaching the office, a telegram was 
handed to him. It was from Madame 
Walter and ran as follows: 


I must see you to-day. Most impor- 
tant. Expect me two o’clock, Rue de 
Constantinople. Can render you great 
service. Till death, VIRGINIE. 


He began to swear: “Hang it all, 
what an infernal bore!” And seized with 
a fit of ill-temper, he went out again at 
once, too irritated to work. 

From the first he had been trying to 
break off with her, without being able 
to wear out her eager attachment. He 
had found that he did not relish this 
mature and melodramatic conquest, and 
had simply kept away, hoping to put 
an end to the adventure in that way. 
She insisted on seeing him, however, 
summoning him at all hours to a hasty 
meeting at a street corner, at a shop or 
in a public garden. She would then re- 
peat to him in a few words, always the 
same, that she worshipped and idolized 
him, and leave him, vowing that she felt 
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so happy to have seen him. He had 
call at the Walters’ home, but found 
more pleasure in playing with Susan 
who amused him by her whimsicalities)) 
In her doll-like frame was lodged an 
active, arch, sly and startling wit, al-J 
ways ready to show itself off. She 
joked at everything and everybody withi 
biting readiness. George stimulated her 
imagination, excited it to irony, andj 
they understood one another marvel- 
lously. She kept appealing to him eve 
moment: “I say, Bel-Ami. Come here, 
Bel-Ami.” 

He would at once leave the mother? 
and go to the daughter, who would) 
whisper some bit of spitefulness, atl 
which they would laugh heartily. { 

Although disgusted with Madame} 
Walter, he observed some circumspec-) 
tion on account of the Vie Francaise, 
and strove by dint of coolness, harsh= 
ness, tempered by attention, and even) 
rude words at times, to make her under=" 
stand that there must be an end to it. — 

His affection for Madame de Ma- 
relle had, on the contrary, augmented) 
during the summer. He called her his) 
“Tittle rascal,” and she certainly charmed! 
him. Their two natures had kindred 
links; they were both members of the! 
adventurous race of vagabonds, those 
vagabonds in society who so strongly’ 
resemble, without being aware of it, the’ 
vagabonds of the highways. 

He had fancied himself at length 
pretty well rid of Madame Walter, when 
he received at the office of the paper 
the telegram summoning him to meet 
her at two o’clock. 

He thought: “What does this old 
screech-owl want with me now? I wager 
she has nothing to tell me. She will only 
repeat that she adores me. Yet I must 
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see what it means. She speaks of an 
important affair and a great service; 
perhaps it is so.” 

He walked slowly, dreading the meet- 
ing with Madame Walter. “Ah! I will 
just receive her nicely if she has noth- 
ing to tell me! Cambronne’s language 
will be academic compared to mine. I 
will tell her that I will never set foot in 
her house again, to begin with.” 

He went in, and as soon as she caught 
sight of him she exclaimed: “Ah! you 
got my telegram. How fortunate!” 

He put on a grumpy expression, say- 
ing: “By Jove, yes; I found it at the 
office just as I was going to start off to 
the Chamber. What is it you want 
now?” , 

She had raised her veil and drew near 
with the timid and submissive air of an 
oft-beaten dog. 

“How cruel you are to me! How 
harshly you speak to me! What have I 
done to you? You cannot imagine how 
I suffer through you. Do you remember 
what you said to me in the church? And 
now, how do you speak to me? How do 
you receive me? Oh, God, oh, God, 
what pain you give me!” 

He stamped his foot and exclaimed 
violently: “Ah, bosh! That’s enough of 
it. I can’t see you a moment without 
hearing all that foolery.” 

She had taken a step forward in 
order to bar the way, and quickly pull- 
ing out a handkerchief from her pocket, 
wiped her eyes with an abrupt move- 
ment. Her voice grew firmer by the 
effect of her will as she said in tones 
tremulous with pain: “No—I came to 
—to tell you some news—political news 
—to put you in the way of gaining fifty 
thousand francs—or even mere—if you 
like.” 


He inquired, suddenly softened: 
“How so? What do you mean?” 

“They are going to take possessior 
of Morocco, but do not wish to let you 
know of it.” 

“Sit down,” said George and sat down 
himself in an armchair. Then she drew 
toward him a low stool, and sitting dowr 
on it between his knees, went on in a 
coaxing tone: “As I am always thinking 
about you, I pay attention now to every- 
thing that is whispered around me.” 

And she began quietly to explain to 
him how she had guessed for some time 
past that something was being hatched 
unknown to him; that they were making 
use of him while dreading his codpera- 
tion. 

At length, the day before, she had 
understood it all. It was a business 
transaction, a tremendous affair, hatched 
on the quiet. She smiled now, happy in 
her dexterity, and grew excited, speak- 
ing like a financier’s wife accustomed to 
see the- market manipulated, to see 
stocks rise and fall, ruining within two 
hours thousands of small investors who 
had placed their savings in undertakings 
guaranteed by the names of men 
honored and respected in the world of 
politics or finance. 

She repeated: “Oh, it is a big thing 
that they have done. Very big. It was 
Walter who did it all, though, and he 
knows all about such things. Really it is 
a first-class job.” 

He grew impatient at these prelimi- 
naries and exclaimed: “Come, tell me 
what it is at once.” 

“Well, then, this is what it is. The 
Tangiers expedition was decided upon 
between them on the day that Laroche- 
Mathieu took the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and, little by little, they have 
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ught up the whole of the Morocco 
an, which had fallen to sixty-four or 
cty-five francs. They bought it up 
ry cleverly by means of shady 
okers, who did not awaken any mis- 
ust. They have even hoodwinked the 
othschilds, who were astonished to 
id Morocco stock always in demand, 
d who were answered by having 
ents pointed out to them—all stool 
veons. That quieted the big financiers. 
id now the expedition is to take place, 
das soon as we are there, the French 
overnment will guarantee the debt. 
ur friends will gain fifty or sixty mil- 
ns. You understand the matter? You 
derstand, too, how afraid they have 
en of every one, of the slightest indis- 
etion?”’ 

She had leaned her head against the 
yung fellow’s waistcoat, and with her 
ms resting on his legs, pressed up 
ainst him, feeling that she was inter- 
ting him now, and ready to do any- 
ing for a caress, for a smile. 

“You are quite certain?” he asked. 

“T should think so,” she replied with 
nfidence. 

“Tt is very smart, indeed. As to that 
rine of a Laroche-Mathieu, just see if 
don’t pay him out one of these days. 
n, the scoundrel! Just let him look out 
r himself. He shall go through my 
mds:” 

Then he began to reflect and went on: 
Ne ought, though, to profit by all 
isee 

“You can still buy some of the loan,” 
id she; “it is only at seventy-two 
ancs.” 

He said: “Yes, but I have no money 
der my hand.” 

She raised her eyes toward him, eyes 
ll of entreaty, saying: “I have thought 


of that, and if you were very nice, you 
would let me lend you some.” 

He answered abruptly and almost 
harshly: “As to that, no indeed.” 

She murmured in an imploring voice: 
“Listen, there is something that you 
can do without borrowing money. I 
wanted to buy ten thousand francs’ 
worth of the stock to make a little nest- 
egg. Well, I will take twenty thousand 
and you shall stand in for half. You 
understand that I am not going to hand 
the money over to Walter. So there is 
nothing to pay for the present. If it 
succeeds, you gain seventy thousand 
francs. If not, you will owe me ten thou- 


sand, which you can pay when you | 


please.” 

He remarked: ‘No, I do not like such 
partnerships.” 

Then she argued, in order to get him 
to make up his mind. She proved to 
him that he was really pledging his word 
for ten thousand francs, that he was 
running risks, and that she was not ad- 
vancing him anything, since the actual 
outlay was made by Walter’s bank. She 
pointed out to him, besides, that it was 
he who had carried on in the Vie 
Francaise the whole of the political 
campaign that had rendered the scheme 
possible. He would be very foolish not 
to profit by it. He still hesitated, and 
she added: “But you reflect that in 
reality it is Walter who is advancing 
you these ten thousand francs, and that 
you have rendered him services worth a 
great deal more than that.” 

“Very well, then,” said he, “I will 
go halves with you. If we lose, I will 
repay you the ten thousand francs.” 

She was so pleased that she took 
both his hands and began to kiss them 
eagerly. He repulsed her gently, saying: 
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“Come, be good now.” 

She looked at him disconsolately, 
saying: “Oh, George, can’t I even kiss 
your hands?” 

He replied: “No, not.to-day. I have 
a headache, and it upsets me.” 

She sat down again and asked: “Will 
you come and dine with us to-morrow? 
It would give me such pleasure.” 

He hesitated, but dared not refuse, so 
said: “Certainly.” 

As he was leaving she stood very 
close to him, and one of her long black 
hairs caught in his waistcoat. She no- 
ticed it, and a wild idea crossed her 
mind, one of those superstitious no- 
tions which are often the whole of a 
woman’s reason. She began to twist this 
hair gently round a button. Then she 
fastened another hair to the next but- 
ton and a third to the next; one to 
every button. He would tear them out 
of her head presently when he turned to 
go, and hurt her. What happiness! And 
he would carry away something of her 
without knowing it, he would carry 
away a tiny lock of her hair which he 
had never yet asked for. It was a tie 
by which she attached him to her, a 
secret, invisible bond, a talisman she left 
with him. 

He said all at once: “I must leave 
you, because I am expected at the 
Chamber at the close of the sitting. I 
cannot miss attending to-day.” 

She sighed, “Already,”:.and then 
added, resignedly: “Go, dear, but you 
will come to dinner to-morrow.” And 
suddenly she drew aside. There was a 
short and sharp pain in her head, as 
though needles had been stuck into the 
skin. Her heart throbbed, she was 
pleased to have suffered a little through 
him. “Good-by,” said she. 
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After considerable reflection, Duroy 
called a messenger and sent the follow- 
ing note to Madame de Marelle: “I am 
going to entrust you with a commission 
for your husband. Tell him from me 
to buy to-morrow ten thousand francs’ 
worth of the Morocco loan, which is 
quoted at seventy-two, and I promise 
him that he will gain from sixty to 
eighty thousand francs before three 
months are over. Charge him to observe 
the most absolute secrecy. Tell him 
from me that the expedition to Tangiers 
is decided on, and that the French Gov- 
ernment will guarantee the Morocco 
loan. But do not mention it to a soul. 
It is a state secret that I am entrusting 
to you.” 


He walked down as far as the boule- 
vard, and sauntering along stopped in 
front of a jeweler’s shop to look at a 
chronometer which he had fancied for 
a long time back, and which was ticketed 
eighteen hundred francs. He thought all 
at once, with a thrill of joy in his heart: 
“Tf I gain my seventy thousand francs, 
I can afford it.” And he began to think 
of all the things he would do with these 
seventy thousand francs. In the first 
place, he would get elected deputy. 
Then he would buy his chronometer and 
would speculate on the Bourse and 
would 

He did not want to go to the office, 
preferring to consult Madeleine before 
seeing Walter and writing his article, 
and started for home. He had reached 
the Rue Drouot, when he stopped short. 
He had forgotten to ask after the Comte 
de Vaudrec, who lived in the Chaus- 
sée d’Antin. He therefore turned back, 
still sauntering, thinking of a thou- 
sand things, mainly pleasant, of his 
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coming fortune. 

He asked the concierge of the house in 
which the Comte de Vaudrec resided: 
“How is Monsieur de Vaudrec? I hear 
that he has been indisposed the last few 
days.” 

The man replied: ‘The count is very 
bad indeed, sir. They are afraid he will 
not live through the night; the gout 
has gone to his heart.” 

Duroy was so startled that he no 
longer knew what he ought to do. 
Vaudrec dying! Confused and disquiet- 
sng ideas shot through his mind that he 
dared not even admit to himself. He 
stammered: “Thank you; I will call 
again,” without knowing what he was 
saying. Then he jumped into a cab and 
was driven home. His wife had come in. 
He went into her room, breathless, and 
said at once: “Have you heard? Vaudrec 
is dying.” 

She was sitting down, reading a letter. 
She raised her eyes and repeated thrice: 
“Oh, what do you say, what do you say, 
what do you say?” 

“T say that Vaudrec is dying from an 
attack of gout that has gone to the 
heart.” Then he added: “What do you 
think of doing?” 

She had risen, her face livid and her 
cheeks shaken by a nervous quivering. 
Then she began to cry ferribly, hiding 
her face in her hands. She stood shaken 
by sobs and torn with grief. But sud- 
denly she mastered her sorrow, and wip- 
ing her eyes, said: “I—I am going 
there—don’t bother about me—I don’t 
know when I shall be back—don’t wait 
for me.” 

He replied: ‘Very well, dear.” They 
shook hands and she went off so hur- 
riedly that she forgot her gloves. 

George, having dined alone, began to 
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write his article. He did so exactly in 
accordance with the minister’s instruc- 
tions, giving his readers to understand 
that the expedition to Morocco would 
not take place. Then he took it to the 
office, chatted for a few minutes with 
the governor, and went out smoking, 
light-hearted, though he knew not why. 
His wife had not come home, and he 
went to bed and fell asleep. 

Madeleine came in toward midnight. 
George, suddenly aroused, sat up in bed. 
“Well?” he asked. 

He had never seen her so pale and 
so deeply moved. She murmured: “He 
is dead.” 

“Ah—and he 
thing?” 

“Nothing. He had lost consciousness 
when I arrived.” 

George was thinking. Questions rose 
to his lips that he did not dare to put. 
“Come to bed,” said he. 

She undressed rapidly and _ slipped 
into bed beside him, when he resumed: 
“Were there any relatives present at his 
death-bedr” 

“Only a nephew.” 

“Ah! Did he see this nephew often?” 

“Never. They had not met for ten 
years.” 

“Had he any other relatives?” 

“No, I do not think so.” 

“Then it is this nephew who will in- 
herit?” 

“T do not know.” 

“He was very well off, Vaudrec?” 

“Ves, very well off.” 

“Do you know what his fortune was?” 

“No, not exactly. One or two millions, 
perhaps.” 

He said no more. She blew out the 
light, and they remained, side by side, in 
the darkness—silent, wakeful and re- 


did not say any- | 
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flecting. He no longer felt inclined for 
sleep. He now thought the seventy thou- 
sand francs promised by Madame Wal- 
ter insignificant. Suddenly he fancied 
that Madeleine was crying. He inquired, 
in order to make certain: “Are you 
asleep?” 

“No.” 

Her voice was tearful and quavering, 
and he said: “I forgot to tell you when 
I came in that your minister has played 
us a Dice trick.” 

“How so?” 

He iold her at length, with all details, 
the scheme hatched between Laroche- 
Mathieu and Walier. When he had fm- 
ished she asked: “How do you know 
this?” 
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He replied: “You will ezcuse me not 
telling you. You have your means of 
information, which I do not seek to 
penetrate. I have mine, which I wish to 
keep to myself. I can, in any case, an- 
swer for the correctness of my informa- 
tion.” 

Then she murmured: “Ves, it is quite 
possible. I fancied they were up to 
something without us.” 

But George, who no longer felt 
sleepy, had drawn closer to his wife, 
and gently kissed her ear. She repulsed 
him sharply: “I beg of you to leave me 
alone. I am not in a mood for fooling.” 
He turned resignedly toward the wall, 
and, having closed his eyes, ended by 
falling asleep. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A TESTIMONY OF REGARD 


Tue church was draped with black, 
and over the main entrance a huge coat- 
of-arms, surmounted by a coronet, an- 
nounced to the passers-by that a noble- 
man was being buried. The ceremony 
Was just over, and those present at it 
were slowly dispersing, defiling past the 
coffin and the-nephew of the Comte de 
Vaudrec, who was now shaking hands 
and returning bows. When George 
Duroy and his wife came oui of the 
‘church they began to walk homeward 
Side by side, silent and preoccupied. At 

length George said, as though speaking 
_ to himself: “Really, it is very strange.” 
“What, dear?” asked Madeleine. 
_ “That Vaudrec should not have left 
us anything.” 


She blushed suddenly, as though a 
rosy veil had been cast over her white 
skin, and said: “Why should he leave 
us anything? There was no reason why 
he should do so.” Then, after a few 
moments’ silence, she went on: “There 
is, perhaps, a will in the hands of some 
notary. We know nothing as yet.” 

He reflected for a short time and 
then murmured: “Yes, it is probable, 
for, afier all, he was the most intimate 
friend of both of us. He dined with us 
twice a week, called at all hours, and 
was at home ai our place, quite at 
home im every respect. He loved you 
like a father, and had no children, no 
brothers and sisters, nothing but a 
nephew, and a nephew he never used to 
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see. Yes, there must be a will. I do not 
care for much, only a remembrance to 
show that he thought of us, that he 
loved us, that he recognized the affec- 
tion that we felt for him. He certainly 
owed us some such mark of friendship.” 

She said in a pensive and indifferent 
manner: “It is possible, indeed, that 
there may be a will.” 

As they entered their rooms the man 
servant handed a letter to Madeleine. 
She opened it and then held it out to 
her husband. It ran as follows: 


Office of Maitre Lamaneur, Notary, 
17 Rue des Vosges. 
Madame: I have the honor to beg 
you to call at my office on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday, between the 
hours of two and four, on business that 
concerns you. I am, etc., 
LAMANEUR. 


George had reddened in turn. “That 
is what it must be,” said he. “It is 
strange, though, that it is you who are 
summoned, and not myself, who am 
legally the head of the family.” 

She did not answer at once, but after 
a brief period of reflection said: “Shall 
we go round there by and by?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

They set out as sooh as they had 
Tunched. When they entered Maitre 
Lamaneur’s office, the head clerk rose 
with marked attention and ushered them 
into the lawyer’s private office. The 
notary was a round little man, round 
all over. His head looked like a ball 
almost nailed on to another ball, rest- 
ing on short little legs that almost re- 
sembled balls, too. He bowed, pointed 
to two chairs, and, turning toward 
Madeleine, said: 
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“Madame, I have sent for you in 
order to acquaint you with the will of 
the Comte de Vaudrec, in which you are 
interested.” 

George could not help muttering: “I 
thought so.” 

The notary went on: “I will read to 
you the document, which is very brief.” 

He took a paper from a box in front 
of him and read as follows: 


“J, the undersigned, Paul Emile 
Cyprien Gontran, Comte de Vaudrec, 
being sound in body and mind, hereby 
express my last wishes. As death may 
overtake us at any moment, and fore- 
seeing this event, I wish to take the 
precaution of making my will, which 
will be placed in the hands of Maitre 
Lamaneur. Having no direct heirs, I © 
leave the whole of my fortune, consist- 
ing of stock to the amount of six hun- 
dred thousand francs and landed prop- 
erty worth about five hundred thousand 
francs, to Madame Claire Madeleine 
Duroy, without any charge or condi- 
tion. I beg her to accept this gift of a 
departed friend as the proof of a deep, 
devoted and respectful affection.” 


The notary added: “That is all. This 
document is dated last August and re- 
places one of the same nature, written 
two years back, with the name of 
Madame Claire Madeleine Forestier. I 
have this first will, too, which would 
prove, in the case of opposition on the 
part of the family, that the Comte de 
Vaudrec did not change his mind.” 

Madeleine, very pale, looked at her 
feet. George nervously twisted the end 
of his mustache between his fingers. The 
notary continued, after a moment of 
silence: “It is of course understood, 
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sir, that your wife cannot accept the 
legacy without your consent.” 

Duroy rose and said dryly: “I must 
ask time to reflect.” 

The notary, who was smiling, bowed, 
and said in an amiable tone: “I under- 
stand the scruples that cause you to 
hesitate, sir. I should say that the 
nephew of Monsieur de Vaudrec, who 
became acquainted this very morning 
with his uncle’s last wishes, stated that 
he was prepared to respect them, pro- 
vided the sum of a hundred thousand 
francs was allowed him. In my opinion 
the will is unassailable, but a lawsuit 
would cause a stir which it may per- 
haps suit you to avoid. The world often 
judges things ill-naturedly. In any case, 
can you give me your answer on all 
these points before Saturday?” 

George bowed, saying: “Yes, sir.” 

Then he bowed again ceremoniously, 
ushered out his wife, who had re- 
mained silent, and went out himself 
with so stiff an air that the notary no 
longer smiled. 

As soon as they got home Duroy 
abruptly closed the door, and, throwing 
his hat on the bed, said: 

“You were more than a mere friend 
to Vaudrec.” 

Madeleine, who was taking off her 
veil, turned round with a start, ex- 
claiming: “I?,Oh!” 

“Ves, you. A man does not leave the 
whole of his fortune to a ‘woman, un- 
less——” 

She was trembling and was unable to 
remove the pins fastening the trans- 
parent tissue. After a moment’s reflec- 
tion she stammered in an agitated tone: 
“Come, come—you are mad—you are 
—you are. Did not you yourself, just 
now, have hopes that he would leave 
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us something?” 

George remained standing beside her, 
following all her emotions like a magis- 
trate seeking to note the least hesita- 
tion on the part of an accused. He said, 
laying stress on every word: “Yes, he 
might have left something to me, your 
husband—to me, his friend—you under- 
stand, but not to you—my wife. The 
distinction is capital, essential from the 
point of propriety and of public 
opinion.” 

Madeleine in turn looked at him 
fixedly in the eyes, in a penetrating and 
singular fashion, as though seeking to 
read something there, as though trying 
to discover that unknown part of a 
human being which we never fathom 
and of which we can scarcely even catch 
rapid glimpses at moments which are 
like doors left open, revealing the 
mysterious depths of the mind. She 
said slowly: “It seems to me, however, 
that a legacy of this importance would 
have been looked on as at least equally 
strange left to you.” 

He asked abruptly: “‘Why so?” 

She said: “Because——” hesitated, 
and then continued: “Because you are 
my husband and have only known him 
for a short time, after all—because I 
have been his friend for a very long 
while—and because his first will, made 
during Forestier’s lifetime, was already 
in my favor.” 

George began to stride up and down. 
He said: “You cannot accept.” 

She replied in a tone of indifference: 
“Precisely so. Then it is not worth while 
waiting till Saturday; we can let Maitre 
Lamaneur know at once.” 

He stopped short in front of her, and 
they again stood for some moments with 
their eyes riveted on each other, striv- 
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ing to fathom the impenetrable secret 
of their hearts, to cut down to the quick 
of their thoughts. 

They tried to see one another’s con- 
science unveiled in an ardent and mute 
interrogation; the struggle of two be- 
ings who, living side by side, were 
always ignorant of one another, sus- 
pecting, sniffing round, watching, but 
never understanding one another to the 
muddy depths of their souls. And sud- 
denly he muttered to her face in a low 
voice: “Come, tell me the whole story 
of your friendship with De Vaudrec.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, saying: 
“Vaudrec was very fond of me, very— 
but there was nothing more—never.” 

He stamped his foot. “You lie. It is 
not possible.” 

She replied quietly: “It is so, 
though.” 

He began to walk up and down again, 
and then, halting once more, said: “Ex- 
plain, then, how he came to leave the 
whole of his fortune to you.” 

She did so in a careless and disinter- 
ested tone, saying: “It is quite simple. 
As you said just now, he had only our- 
selves for friends, or rather myself, for 
he has known me from a child. My 
mother was a companion at the house 
of some relatives of his. He was always 
coming here, and as he had no natural 
heirs, he thought of me. That there was 
a little love for me in the matter is 
possible. But where is the woman who 
has not been loved thus? Why should 
not such secret, hidden affection have 
placed my name at the tip of his pen 
when he thought of expressing his last 
wishes? He brought me flowers every 
Monday. You were not at all aston- 
ished at that, and yet he did not bring 
you any, did he? Now he has given me 
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his fortune for the same reason, and be. 
cause he had no one to offer it to. I 
would have been, on the contrary, very 
surprising for him to have left it to 
you. Why should he have done so? 
What were you to him?” 

She spoke so naturally and quietly 
that George hesitated. He said, how- 
ever: “All the same, we cannot accept 
this inheritance under such conditions. 
The effect would be deplorable. All the 
world would believe it, all the world 
would gossip about it and laugh at me. 
My fellow journalists are already only 
too disposed to feel jealous of me and 
to attack me. I should have, before any 
one, a care for my honor and my repu- 
tation. It is impossible for me to allow , 
my wife to accept a legacy of this kind. © 
Forestier might perhaps have tolerated 
itisbut net E7 

She murmured mildly: “Well, dear, 
do not let us accept. It will be a million 
the less in our pockets, that is all.” 

He was still walking up and down, 
and began to think aloud, speaking for 
his wife’s benefit, without addressing 
himself directly to her: “Yes, a million; 
so much the worse. He did not under- 
stand, in making “is will, what a fault 
in tact, what a breach of propriety he 
was committing. He did not see in what 
a false, a ridiculous position he would 
place me. Everything is a matter of de- 
tail in this life. He should have left me 
half, that would have settled every- 
thing.” 

He sat down, crossed his legs and be- 
gan to twist the end of his mustache, as 
he did in moments of boredom, un- 
easiness and difficult reflection. Made- 
leine took up some embroidery at which 
she worked from time to time, and said, 
while selecting her wools: “I have only 
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to hold my tongue. It is for you to 
reflect.” 

He was a long time without replying 
and then said hesitatingly: “The world 
will never understand that Vaudrec 
made you his sole heiress and that I 
allowed it. Do you understand now how 
our acceptance of it would be inter- 
preted? It would be necessary to find a 
side issue, some clever way of palliat- 
ing matters. To let it go abroad, for in- 
stance, that he had divided the money 
between us, leaving half to the husband 
and half to the wife.” 

She observed: “I do not see how that 
can be done, since the will is plain.” 

“Oh! it is very simple. You could 
leave me half the inheritance by a deed 
of gift. We have no children, so it is 
feasible. In that way the mouth of pub- 
lic malevolence would be closed.” 

She replied somewhat impatiently: “TI 
do not see any the more how the mouth 
of public malevolence is to be closed, 
since the will is there, signed by 
Vaudrec.” 

He said angrily: “Have we any need 
to show it and to paste it upon the 
walls? You are really stupid. We will 
say that the Comte de Vaudrec left his 
fortune between us. That is all. But you 
cannot accept this legacy without my 
authorization. I will only give it on con- 
dition of a division, which will hinder 
me from becoming a laughing stock.” 

She looked at him again with a pene- 
trating glance and said: “As you like. 
I am willing.” \ 

Then he rose and began to walk up 
and down again. He seemed to be hesi- 
tating anew and now avoided his wife’s 
penetrating glance. He was saying: “No, 
certainly not. Perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to give it up altogether. That is 
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more worthy, more correct, more honor- 
able. And yet by this plan nothing 
could be imagined against us—abso- 
lutely nothing. The most scrupulous 
people could have nothing to say.” He 
paused in front of Madeleine. “Well, 
then, if you like, darling, I will go back 
alone to Maitre Lamaneur to explain 
matters to him and consult him. I will 
tell him of my scruples and add that we 
have decided on dividing the fortune 
to prevent gossip. From the moment 
that I accept half this inheritance, it is 
plain that no one has the right to smile. 
It is equal to saying aloud: ‘My wife 
accepts because I accept, I, her hus- 
band, the best judge of what she may 
do without compromising herself.’ 
Otherwise a scandal would have arisen.” 

Madeleine merely murmured: “Just 
as you like.” 

He went on with a flow of words: 
“Yes, it is all as clear as daylight with 
this arrangement of dividing it in halves. 
We inherit from a friend who did not 
want to make any difference between 
us—any distinction; who did not wish 
to appear to say: ‘I preferred one or the 
other after death, as I did during life.’ 
He liked the wife best, be it understood, 
but in leaving the fortune to both, he 
wished plainly to express that his pref- 
erence was purely platonic. And you 
may be sure that, if he had thought of 
it, that is what he would have done. He 
did not reflect. He did not foresee the 
consequences. As you said very appro- 
priately just now, it was you to whom 
he offered flowers every week; it is to 
you that he wished to leave his last 
remembrance, without taking into con- 
sideration tha 4 

She checked him with a shade of 
irritation: “All right; I understand. You 
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have no need to make so many explana- 
tions. Go to the notary’s at once.” 

He stammered, reddening: “You are 
right. I am off.” 

He took his hat, and then, at the 
moment of going out, said: “I will try 
to settle the difficulty with the nephew 
for fifty thousand francs, eh?” 

She replied with dignity: “No, give 
him the hundred thousand francs he 
asks. Take them from my share if you 
like.” 

He muttered shamefacedly: “Oh, no; 
we will share that. Giving up fifty thou- 
sand francs apiece, there still remains to 
us a clear million.” He added: “Good- 
by, then, for the present, Maisie.” And 
he went off to explain to the notary the 
partnership, which he asserted had been 
thought out by his wife. 

They signed the next day a deed of 
gift of five hundred thousand francs, 
which Madeleine Duroy abandoned to 
her husband. On leaving the notary’s 
office, as the day was fine, George sug- 
gested that they should walk as far as 
the boulevards. He showed himself 
pleasant and full of attention and affec- 
tion. He laughed, pleased at everything, 
while she remained thoughtful and 
somewhat severe. 

It was a somewhat cool autumn day. 
The people in the streets seemed in a 
hurry and walked rapidly. Duroy led his 
wife to the front of the shop in which 
he had so often gazed at the longed-for 
chronometer. “Shall I buy you some 
jewelry?” said he. 

She replied indifferently: “Just as you 
like.” 

They went in and he asked: “What 
would you prefer—a necklace, a brace- 
let or a pair of earrings?” 

The sight of the trinkets in gold and 
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precious stones overcame her studied 
coolness, and she scanned with kindling 
and inquisitive eyes the glass cases filled 
with jewelry. And, suddenly moved by 
desire, she said: “That is a very pretty 
bracelet.” 

It was a chain of quaint pattern, 
every link of which had a different stone 
set in it. 

George inquired: “How much is this 
bracelet?” 

“Three thousand francs, sir,” replied 
the jeweler. 


“Tf you will let me have it for two 


thousand five hundred it is a bargain.” 

The man hesitated and then replied: 
“No, sir, that is impossible.” 

Duroy went on: “Come, you can 
throw in that chronometer for fifteen 
hundred; that will make four thousand, 
which I will pay at once. Is it agreed? 
If not, I will go somewhere else.” 

The jeweler, in a state of perplexity, 
ended by agreement, saying: ‘Very 
good, sir.” 

And the journalist, after giving his 
address, added: 

“You will have the monogram, G. R. 
C., engraved on the chronometer under 
a baron’s coronet.” 

Madeleine, surprised, began to smile, 
and when they went out took his arm 
with a certain affection. She found him 
really clever and capable. Now that he 
had an income, he needed a title. It was 
quite right. 

The jeweler bowed them out, saying: 
“Vou can depend upon me; it will be 
ready on Thursday, baron.” 

They paused before the Vaudeville, 
at which a new piece was being played. 

“Tf you like,” said he, “we will go to 
the theatre this evening. Let us see if 
we can get a box.” 
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They took a box and he continued: 
“Suppose we dine at a restaurant?” 

“Oh! yes, I should like that.” 

He was happy as a king and sought 
what else they could do. “Suppose we 
go and ask Madame de Marelle to 
spend the evening with us. Her husband 
is at home, I hear, and I shall be de- 
lighted to see him.” 

They went there. George, who slightly 
dreaded the meeting, was not ill pleased 
that his wife was present to prevent 
anything like an explanation. But Clo- 
tilde did not seem to remember any- 
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The dinner was good and the evening 
pleasant. George and Madeleine got 
home late. The gas was out, and to 
light them upstairs the journalist struck 
a wax match from time to time. On 
reaching the first floor landing, the 
flame, suddenly starting forth as he 
struck, caused their two reflections to 
show in the glass standing out against 
the darkness of the staircase. They re- 
sembled phantoms, appearing suddenly 
and ready to vanish into the night. 

Duroy raised his hand to light up 
their reflections and said, with a laugh 


thing against him, and even obliged her of triumph: “Behold the million- 
husband to accept the invitation. aires!” 
CHAPTER XV 


LITTLE SUSAN COMES FORWARD 


Tue conquest of Morocco had been 
accomplished two months back. 

France, mistress of Tangiers, held the 
whole of the African shore of the Medi- 
erranean as far as Tripoli and had guar- 
unteed the debt of the newly annexed 
erritory. It was said that two ministers 
1ad gained a score of millions over the 
usiness, and Laroche-Mathieu was 
ilmost openly named. As to Walter, no 
me in Paris was ignorant of the fact 
hat he had brought down ‘two birds 
vith one stone and made thirty or forty 
nillions out of the loan and eight to 
en millions out of the copper and iron 
nines, as well as out of a large stretch 
yf territory bought for almost nothing 
rior to the conquest and sold after the 
‘rench occupation to companies formed 
0 promote colonization. He had become 


in a few days one of the lords of crea- 
tion, one of those omnipotent financiers 
more powerful than monarchs, who 
cause heads to bow, mouths to stammer 
and all that is base, cowardly and en- 
vious to well up from the depths of the 
human heart. He was no longer the Jew 
Walter. He was -Monsieur Walter, the 
wealthy Israelite. 

He wished it to be known. Aware of 
the monetary embarrassments of the 
Prince de Carlsbourg, who owned one of 
the finest mansions in the Rue de Fau- 
bourg Saint Honoré, with a garden 
opening on the Champs Elysées, he pro- 
posed to him to buy his house and furni- 
ture, just as it stood, within twenty- 
four hours. He offered three millions, 
and the prince, tempted by the amount, 
accepted. The following day Walter in- 
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stalled himself in his new domicile. 
Then he had another idea, the idea of a 
conqueror who wishes to conquer Paris, 
the idea of a Bonaparte. The whole city 
was flocking at that moment to see a 
great painting by the Hungarian artist, 
Karl Marcowitch, exhibited at a dealer’s 
named Jacques Lenoble, and represent- 
ing Christ walking on the water. The art 
critics, filled with enthusiasm, declared 
this picture the most superb master- 
piece of the century. Walter bought it 
for four hundred thousand francs and 
took it away, thus cutting suddenly 
short the flow of public curiosity and 
forcing the whole of Paris to speak of 
him in terms of envy, blame or appro- 
bation. Then he had it announced in the 
newspapers that he would invite every 
one known in Paris society to view at 
his house some evening this triumph of 
the foreign master, in order that it 
might not be said that he had hidden 
away a work of art. His house would be 
open, let those who would come. it 
would be enough to show at the door 
the letter of invitation. 

This ran as follows: “Monsieur and 
Madame Walter beg of you to honor 
them with your company on December 
30, between nine and twelve Pp. m., to 
view the picture by Karl Marcowitch, 
‘Jesus Walking on the Waters,’ illu- 
minated by electric light.” Then, as a 
postscript, in small letters: ‘Dancing 
after midnight.” So those who wished 
to stay might do so, and out of these the 
Walters would recruit their future ac- 
quaintances. The others would view the 
picture, the mansion and their owners 
with worldly curiosity, insolent and in- 
different, and would then go away as 
they came. But Daddy Walter knew 
very well that they would return later 
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on, as they had done in the case of his 
Israelite brethren, grown rich like him- 
self. The main thing was that they 
should enter his house, all these titled 
paupers who were mentioned in the 
papers, and they would enter it to see 
the face of a man who had gained fifty 
millions in six weeks; they would enter 
it to see and note who else came there; 


they would also enter it because he had > 
had the good taste and dexterity to sum- © 
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mon them to admire a Christian picture ~ 


at the home of a child of Israel. 

Duroy was furious at his chief’s 
triumph. He had thought himself rich 
with the half million francs extorted 
from his wife, and now he considered 
himself to be poor, fearfully poor, when 
comparing his modest fortune with the 
shower of millions that had fallen 
around him, without his being able to 
pick any of it up. He was angry with 
every one; with his wife, who, deceived 
by Laroche-Mathieu, had persuaded him 
not to invest in the Morocco loan; and, 
above all, with the minister who had 
tricked him, who had made use of him 
and who dined at his table twice a week. 
Laroche-Mathieu now reigned in the 
Duroy household, having taken the place 
and the days of the Comte de Vaudrec, 


and spoke to the servants like a second © 


master. George tolerated him with a 
quiver running through him like a dog 
who wants to bite and dares not. 

He had declared at first that he would 
not go to his chief’s entertainment and 
that he would never more set foot in 
his house. For two months Madame 
Walter had been writing letters, begging 
him to come whenever he liked, in 
order, she said, that she might hand over 
the seventy thousand francs she had 
gained for him. He did not reply and 
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threw these into the fire. Not that he 
had renounced receiving his share of 
their profits, but he wanted to madden 
her, to treat her with contempt. She was 
too rich. He wanted to show his pride. 
The very day of the exhibition of the 
picture, as Madeleine pointed out to 
him that he was very wrong not to go, 
he replied: “Leave me in peace. I shall 
stay at home.” 

Then, after dinner, he suddenly said: 
“Tt will be better, after all, to undergo 
this infliction. Get dressed at once.” 

She was expecting this and said: “I 
will be ready in a quarter of an hour.” 

He dressed, growling, and even in the 
cab he continued to vent his anger. 

The courtyard of the Carlsbourg man- 
sion was! illuminated by four electric 
lights, looking like four small bluish 
moons, one at each corner. A splendid 
carpet was laid down the high flight of 
steps, on each of which a footman in 
livery stood motionless as a statue. 

Duroy muttered: “Here is a fine 
splurge for you,’ and shrugged his 
shoulders, his heart filled with jealousy. 
_ His wife said: “Keep still and do as 

much yourself!” 

They went in and handed their wraps 
to the footmen, who advanced to meet 
them. 

The reception rooms were already 
crowded. Most of the ladies were in 
outdoor dress to show that: they came 
there as to any other exhibition. Those 
who intended remaining for the ball 
were in low-necked dresses. Madame 
Walter, surrounded by her friends, was 
in the second room, acknowledging the 
greetings of the visitors. Many of these 
' did not know her, and walked about as 
- though in a museum, without troubling 
‘themselves about the masters of the 


house. When she perceived Duroy she 
remained motionless, awaiting Duroy. 
He greeted her ceremoniously, while 
Madeleine overwhelmed her with affec- 
tion and compliments. Then George left 
his wife with her and lost himself in the 
crowd, to listen to the spiteful things 
that assuredly must be said. 

George recognized some well-known 
people—the Duchess de Ferracine, the 
Count and Countess de Ravenel, Gen- 
eral Prince d’Andremont, the beautiful 
Marchioness des Dunes and all those 
folks who are seen at first perform- 
ances. He was suddenly seized by the 
arm and a young and pleased voice mur- 
mured in his ear: “Ah! here you are at 
last, you naughty Bel-Ami. How is it 
one no longer sees you?” 

It was Susan Walter, scanning him 
with her enamel-like eyes from beneath 
the curly cloud of her fair hair. He was 
delighted to see her again and frankly 
pressed her hand. Then, excusing him- 
self, he said: “I have not been able to 
come. I have had so much to do during 
the past two months that I have not 
been out at all.” 

She said with a serious air: “That is 
wrong, very wrong. You have caused us 
a great deal of sorrow, for we adore you, 
mamma and J. As to myself, I cannot 
get on without you. When you are not 
here I am bored to death. You see, I 
tell you so plainly, so that you may no 
longer have the right to disappear like 
that. Give me your arm, I will show you 
‘Jesus Walking on the Waters’ myself; 
it is right at the end, beyond the con- 
servatory. Papa had it put there so that 
they should be obliged to see everything 
before they could get to it. It is aston- 
ishing how proud papa is of this place.” 

They went on quietly among the 
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crowd. People turned round to look at 
this good-looking fellow and this charm- 
ing little doll. A well-known painter 
said: 

“What a pretty pair! They go capi- 
tally together.” 

George was thinking: “If I had been 
really clever, this is the girl I should 
have married. I could have done it. 
How is it I did not think of it? How 
did I come to take that other one? What 
a piece of stupidity! We always act too 
impetuously and never reflect suffi- 
ciently.” 

Susan was saying: “Oh! do come 
often, Bel-Ami; we will go in for all 
sorts of extravagances, now papa is so 
rich. We will amuse ourselves like mad- 
caps.” 

He answered, still following up his 
idea: “Oh! you will marry now. I will 
give you six months before you are 
caught with that same bait. You will be 
a marchioness, a duchess or a princess, 
and will look down on me from a very 
great height, miss.” 

She grew indignant, tapped him on 
the arm with her fan and vowed that she 
would marry according to the dictates 
of her heart. 

He sneered: ‘“‘We shall see about that; 
you are too rich.” 

She remarked: “But you, too, have 
come in for an inheritance.” ~ 

He uttered in a tone of contempt: 
“Oh! not worth speaking about. Scarcely 
twenty thousand francs a year. Not 
much in these days.” 

“But your wife has also inherited.” 

“Yes. A million between us. Forty 
thousand francs income. We cannot 
even keep a carriage on it.” 

They had reached the last of the re- 
ception rooms, and before them lay the 
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conservatory—a huge winter garden full 
of tall, tropical trees, sheltering clumps 
of rare flowers. They walked on carpets 


exactly like moss, between two thick — 
rows of shrubs. All at once Duroy no- © 


ticed on his left, under a wide dome of 
palms, a broad basin of white marble, 
large enough to bathe in, on the edge of 


which four large Delft swans poured © 
forth water through their open beaks. — 


The bottom of the basin was strewn 
with golden sand, and swimming about 
in it were enormous goldfish, quaint 


Chinese monsters, with projecting eyes — 


and scales edged with blue, mandarins 


of the waters who recalled, thus sus- — 


pended above this gold-colored ground, 


the quaint embroideries of the Flowery’ 


Land. The journalist halted with beat- 
ing heart. He said to himself: “Here is! 


luxury. These are the houses in which ~ 


one ought to live. Others have attained 
it. Why should not I?” 


He thought of methods of doing so; 


did not find them at once, and grew irri- 


tated at his powerlessness. His com- — 
panion, somewhat thoughtful, did not 
speak. He looked at her sideways and | 
again thought: “All that was necessary |} 
was to have married this little puppet.” | 


But Susan all at once seemed to wake 


up. “Attention!” said she; and pushing © 


George through a group which barred 


their way, she made him turn sharply to |} 


the right. They were now in front of 


the painting. It was the powerful and } 
unexpected work of a master, one of — 
those works which stir the mind ana } 
give you something to dream of for | 
years. People who look at such things at | 


the outset remain silent and then go 
thoughtfully away and only speak later 
on of the worth of the painting. 

Duroy, having contemplated it for 
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some time, said: “It is nice to be able 
to afford such trifles.” 

But as he was pushed against by 
Others coming to see it, he went away, 
still keeping on his arm Susan’s little 
hand, which he squeezed slightly. She 
said: “Would you like a glass of cham- 
pagne? Come to the refreshment buffet. 
We shall find papa there.” 

And they slowly passed back through 
the rooms in which the crowd was in- 
creasing, noisy and at home, the fash- 
ionable crowd of a public féte. George 
all at once thought he heard a voice say: 
“Tt is Laroche-Mathieu and Madame 
Duroy.” These words flitted past his ear 
like those distant sounds borne by the 
wind. Whence came they? He looked 
about on all sides, and indeed saw his 
wife passing by on the minister’s arm. 
They were chatting intimately in a low 
tone, smiling, and with their eyes fixed 
-on one another’s. 

They reached the dining-room—an 
immense apartment, with marble 
columns and walls hung with old tap- 
estry. Walter perceived his descriptive 
writer and darted forward to take him 
-by the hands. He was intoxicated with 
joy. “Have you seen everything? Have 
you shown him everything, Susan? What 
a lot of people, eh, Bel-Ami! Did you 


see the Prince de Guerche? He came. 


and drank a glass of punch here just 
now,” he exclaimed. 

Then he darted toward the Senator 
Rissolin, who was towing along his wife, 
bewildered and bedecked like a stall at 
a fair. A gentleman bowed to Susan, a 
tall, thin fellow, slightly bald, with yel- 
low whiskers and that air of good breed- 
ing which is everywhere recognizable. 
George heard his name mentioned, the 
Marquis de Cazolles, and became sud- 
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denly jealous of him. How long had she 
known him? Since her accession t¢ 
wealth, no doubt. He divined a suitor. 

He was taken by the arm. It was 
Norbert de Varenne. The old poet was 
airing his long hair and worn dress coat 
with a weary and indifferent air. 

He had a glass filled for himself, and, 
bowing to Duroy, who had taken an- 
other, said: “I drink to the triumph of 
wit over wealth.” Then he added softly: 

“Not that wealth on the part of 
others hurts me, or that I am angry at 
it. But I protest on principle.” 

George no longer listened to him. He 
was looking for Susan, who had just 
disappeared with the Marquis de 
Cazolles, and, abruptly quitting Norbert 
de Varenne, set out in pursuit of the 
young girl. A dense crowd in quest of 
refreshments checked him. When he at 
length made his way through it, he 
found himself face to face with the De 
Marelles. He had not for some time past 
met the husband, who seized both his 
hands, saying: 

“How can I thank you, my dear 
fellow, for the advice you gave me 
through Clotilde? I have gained close on 
a hundred thousand francs over the Mo- 
rocco loan. It is to you I owe them. You 
are a valuable friend.” 

Several men turned round to look at 
the pretty and elegant brunette. Duroy 
replied: “In exchange for that service, 
my dear fellow, I am going to take your 
wife, or rather to offer her my arm. Hus- 
band and wife are best apart, you 
know.” 

Monsieur de Marelle bowed, saying: 
“You are quite right. If I lose you, we 
will meet here in an hour.” 

“Exactly.” 

The pair plunged into the crowd, fol- 
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lowed by the husband. Clotilde kept 
saying: “How lucky these Walters are! 
That is what it is to have business in- 
telligence.” 

George replied: “Bah! Clever men 
always make a position one way or an- 
other.” 

She said: “Here are two girls who 
will have from twenty to thirty mil- 
lions apiece. Without reckoning that 
Susan is pretty.” 

He said nothing. His own idea com- 
ing from another’s mouth irritated him. 
She had not yet seen the picture of 
“Jesus Walking on the Waters,” and 
he proposed to take her to it. They 
amused themselves by talking scandal of 
the people they recognized and making 
fun of those they did not. Saint-Potin 
passed by, bearing on the lapel of his 
coat a number of decorations, which 
greatly amused them. An ex-ambassa- 
dor following him showed far fewer. 

Duroy remarked: “What a mixed 
salad of society.” 

Boisrenard, who shook hands with 
him, had also adorned his buttonhole 
with the green and yellow ribbon worn 
on the day of the duel. 

But, on passing through the green- 
house, he noticed his wife seated beside 
Laroche-Mathieu, both almost hidden 
behind a clump of plants. It appeared as 
if they were saying: “We have ap- 
pointed a meeting here, a meeting in 
public. For we do not care a rap what 
people think.” 

Madame de Marelle agreed that the 
Jesus of Karl Marcowitch was astound- 
ing, and they retraced their steps. 

Susan seized on them as they passed 
through a doorway, exclaiming: ‘Ah! 
here you are. Well, pretty boy, you must 
remain alone. I am going to take away 
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Clotilde to show her my room.” ‘ 

The two moved rapidly away, gliding — 
through the throng with that undulating, 7 
snakelike motion women know how to 
adopt in a crowd. Almost immediately 
a voice murmured: “George.” 

It was Madame Walter, who went on 
in a low tone: 

“Oh! how you do make me suffer 
without reason. I told Susan to get your 
companion away in order to be able to 
say a word to you. Listen, I must speak 
to you this evening, I must, or you don’t 
know what I will do. Go into the con- 
servatory. You will find a door on the 
left leading out into the garden. Fol- 
low the path in front of it. At the end 


of it you will find an arbor. Wait for me — i 


there in ten minutes’ time. If you won’t, 
I declare to you that I will create a 
scene here at once.” 


He replied loftily: “Very well. I will 7 


be at the spot you mention within ten 
minutes.” |) 
And they separated. But Jacques | 


Rival almost made him late. He had i 


taken him by the arm and was telling 
him a lot of things in a very excited 


manner. He slowly went along the walk, | 


seeing his way with difficulty after | 
coming out of the bright light of the re- _ 
ception room. He could distinguish to 
the right and left leafless shrubs, the 


little branches of which were quivering. 


Light filtered through their branches, ~ 
coming from the windows of the man- ~ 
sion, 7: 
He saw something white in the middle 
of the path in front of him, and- 
Madame Walter, with bare arms and 
neck, said in a quivering voice: “Ah! 
here you are; you want to kill me, | 
then?” } 


He answered quietly: “No melo- 
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dramatics, I beg of you, or I shall bolt 
at once.” 

She had seized his arms, and with 
her lips close to his, said: “But what 
have I done to you? You are behaving 
toward me like a wretch. What have I 
done to you?” 

He tried to repulse her. “You wound 
your hair round every one of my but- 
tons last time I saw you, and it almost 
brought about a rupture between my 
wife and myself.” 

She was surprised for a moment, and 
then, shaking her head, said: “Oh! your 
wife would not mind. It was some one 
else who made a scene over it.” 

He looked at her with astonishment. 
She was no longer the big, frolicsome 
tomboy he had known, but a bewildered, 
desperate woman, capable of anything. 
A vague project, however, arose in his 
mind. He replied: “My dear, love is not 
eternal. We meet and leave one another. 
But when it drags on it becomes a 
terrible bore. I will have no more of it. 
That is the truth. However, if you can 
be reasonable, and receive and treat me 


as a friend, I will come as I used to. 


Do you feel capable of that?” 

She murmured: “I am capable of any- 
thing in order to see you.” 

“Then it is agreed on,” said he; “we 
are friends and nothing more.’ 

She stammered: “It is agreed on”; 
and then, holding out her lips to him: 
“One more kiss; the last.” 

He refused gently, saying: 
tTaust keep to our agreement.” 

She turned aside, wiping away a 
_ couple of tears, and then, drawing from 
her bosom a bundle of papers, offered 
it to Duroy, saying: “Here, it is your 
~ share of the profit in the Moracco affair. 
I was so pleased to have gained it for 


“No, we 
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you. Here, take it.” 

He wanted to refuse, observing: “No, 
I will not take that money.” 

Then she grew indignant. “Ah! so you 
won't take it now. It is yours, yours 
only. If you do not take it, I will throw 
it into the gutter. You won’t act like 
that, George?” 

He received the little bundle and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

“We must go in,” said he; 
catch cold.” 

She murmured: 
if I could die.” 

She took one of his hands, kissed it 
passionately, with rage and despair, and 
fled toward the house. He returned, 
quietly reflecting. Then he reéntered the 
conservatory with haughty forehead and 
smiling lip. His wife and Laroche-Ma- 
thieu were no longer there. The crowd 
was thinning. It was becoming evident 
that they would not stay for the dance. 
He perceived Susan arm in arm with 
her sister. They both came toward him 
to ask him to dance the first quadrille 
with the Comte de Latour-Yvelin. 

He was astonished and asked: “Who 
is he?” 

Susan answered maliciously: “A new 
friend of my sister’s.” 

Rose blushed and murmured: “You 
are very spiteful, Susan; he is no more 
my friend than yours.” 

Duroy familiarly took Susan by the 
elbow and said in his caressing voice: 
“Listen, my dear, you believe me to 
be your friend?” 

“Ves, Bel-Ami.” 

“You have confidence in me?” 

“Perfect confidence.” 

“Well, then, will you promise me one 
thing?” 

“Yes; but what is it?” 


“you will 


“So much the better, 
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“To consult me every time that your 
hand is asked for, and not to accept 
any one without taking my advice.” 

“Very well.” 

“And to keep this a secret between 
us two. Not a word of it to your father 
or your mother.” 

“Not a word.” 

“Tt is a promise, then?” 

“Tt is a promise.” 

Rival came up with a bustling air. 
“Mademoiselle, your papa wants you 
for the dance.” 

She said: “Come along, Bel-Ami.” 

But he refused, having made up his 
mind to leave at once, wishing to be 
alone in order to think. Too many new 
ideas had entered his mind, and he 
began to look for his wife. In a short 
time he saw her drinking chocolate at 
the buffet with two gentlemen unknown 
to him. She introduced her husband 
without mentioning their names to him. 
After a few moments he said: 

“Shall we go?” 

“Whenever you please.” 

She took his arm and they walked 
back through the reception rooms, in 
which the public were growing few. She 
said: “Where is Madame Walter? I 
should like to wish her good-by.” 

“Tt is better not. She would try to 
keep us for the ball, and I have had 
enough of this.” 

“That is so; you are quite right.” 

All the way home they were silent. 
But as soon as they were in their room, 
Madeleine said smilingly, before even 
taking off her veil: “I have a surprise 
for you.” 

He growled ill-temperedly: ‘What is 
it?” 

“Guess.” 

“T will make no such effort.” 
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“Well, the day after to-morrow is the 
1st of January.” 

“Ves.” 

“The time for New Year’s gifts.” 

“Ves,” 

“Here’s one for you that Laroche- 
Mathieu gave me just now.” 

She gave him a little black box re- 
sembling a jewel case. He opened it in- 


differently and saw the cross of the’ 


Legion of Honor. He grew somewhat 
pale and then smiled and said: “I should 
have preferred ten millions. That did 
not cost him much.” She had expected 
an outburst of joy, and was irritated at 
this coolness. “You are really incredible. 
Nothing satisfies you now,” said she. 

He replied tranquilly: “That man is 
only paying his debt, and he still owes 
me a great deal.” 


- 
She was astonished at his tone and” 


resumed: “It is, though, a big thing at 
your age.” 

He remarked: “‘All things are relative. 
I could have something bigger now.” 


He had taken the case, and placing ~ 
it on the mantelshelf, looked for some ~ 
moments at the glittering star it con- — 


tained. Then he closed it and went to 
bed, shrugging his shoulders. 


The Journal Officiel of the 1st of Jan- F 


uary announced the nomination of Men- 
sieur Prosper-George du Roy, journalist, 
to the dignity of chevalier of the Legion 


of Honor for special services. The name | 
was written in two words, which gave ~ 
George more pleasure than the decoras — 


tion itself. 

An hour after having read this piece 
of news, he received a note from 
Madame Walter, begging him to come 
and dine with her that evening with 
his wife, to celebrate his new honors. 
He hesitated for a few moments and 
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then, throwing this note, written in am- 
biguous terms, into the fire, said to 
Madeleine: “We are going to dinner at 
the Walters’ this evening.” 

She was astonished. “Why; I thought 
you never wanted to set foot in the 
house again.” 

He only remarked: “I have changed 
my mind.” 

When they arrived Madame Walter 
was alone in the little Louis XVI. 
boudoir she had appropriated to the re- 
ception of personal friends. Dressed in 
black, with her powdered hair, she 
looked charming. 

She had the air at a distance of an 
old woman and close at hand of a young 
one, and when one looked at her well 
of a pretty snare for the eyes. 

“You are in mourning?” inquired 
Madeleine. 

She replied sadly: “Yes and no. I 
have not lost any relatives. But I have 
reached the age when one wears the 
mourning of one’s life. I wear it to-day 
to inaugurate it. In future I shall wear 
it in my heart.” 

Duroy thought: “Will this resolution 
. last?” 

The dinner was somewhat dull. Susan 
alone chattered incessantly. Rose seemed 
preoccupied. The journalist was warmly 
congratulated. During the evening they 
strolled, chatting, through the reception 
rooms and the'conservatory. As Duroy 
was walking behind the. rest with 
Madame Walter, she held him back by 
the arm. > 

“Listen,” said she in a low voice: 
“T will never speak to you of anything 
again, never. But come and see me, 
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George. It is impossible for me to live 
without you, impossible.” 

He answered quietly: “I understand. 
It is useless to speak of all that again. 
You see, I came here to-day, at once, 
on receiving your letter.” 

Walter, who had walked on in ad- 
vance with his two daughters and Made- 
leine, was waiting for Duroy beside the 
picture of “Jesus Walking on the 
Waters.” 

“Just imagine,” said he, laughing, “I 
found my wife yesterday on her knees 
before this picture, as if in a chapel. 
She was paying her devotions.” 

Madame Walter replied in a firm 
voice—a voice thrilling with secret ex- 
ultation: “It is that Christ who will 
save my soul. He gives me strength and 
courage every time I look at Him.” 
And, pausing in front of the Divinity 
standing amid the waters, she mur- 
mured: “How handsome He is. How 
afraid of Him those men are and yet 
how they love Him. Look at His head, 
His eyes,- how simple, and yet how 
supernatural at the same time.” 

Susan exclaimed: “But He resembles 
you, Bel-Ami. I am sure He resembles 
you. If you had a beard, or if He were 
clean shaven, you would be both alike. 
Oh! but it is striking!” 

She insisted on his standing beside 
the picture, and they all, indeed, recog- 
nized that the two faces resembled one 
another. Every one was astonished. 
Walter thought it very singular. Made- 
leine, smiling, declared that Jesus had 
a more manly air. Madame Walter 
stood motionless, gazing fixedly at the 
face of Duroy beside the face of Christ. 


— 
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CHAPTER XVI 


IN FLAGRANTE DELICTU 


Durinc the remainder of the winter 
the Duroys often visited the Walters. 
George even dined there by himself con- 
tinually, Madeleine saying that she was 
tired and preferred to remain at home. 
He had adopted Friday as a regular 
day, and Madame Walter never in- 
vited any one that evening; it belonged 
to Bel-Ami, to him alone. After dinner 
they played cards and fed the goldfish, 
amusing themselves like a family circle. 
Toward the end of March the marriage 
of the two sisters was all at once alluded 
to. Rose, it was said, was to marry the 
Comte de Latour-Yvelin and Susan the 
Marquis de Cazolles. These two gentle- 
men had become familiars of the house- 
hold, those familiars to whom special 
favors and marked privileges are 
granted. George and Susan continued 
to live in a species of free and fraternal 
intimacy, romping for hours, making 
fun of every one, and seeming greatly 
to enjoy one another’s company. They 
had never spoken again of the possible 
marriage of the young girl nor of the 
suitors who offered themselves. 

Mr. Walter had brought George home 
to luncheon one morning. Immediately 
after the repast Madame Walter was 
called to see one of the tradesmen, and 
the young fellow said to Susan: “Let us 
go and feed the goldfish.” 

They each took a piece of bread from 
the table and went into the conserva- 
tory. As they leaned over the edge of 
the marble basin, George and Susan saw 
their own faces looking up from the 
water, and smiled at them. All at once 


he said in a low voice: “It is not kind 
to hide things from me, Susan.” 

“What do you mean, Bel-Ami?” asked 
she. 

“Don’t you remember what you 
promised me here on the evening of 
the féte?”’ 

SON ice 

“To consult me every time your hand 
was asked for.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, it has been asked for.” 

“By whom?” 

“You know very well.” 

“No. I swear to you.” 

“Ves, you do. That great fop, the 
Marquis de Cazolles.” 

“He is not a fop, in the first place.” 

“Tt may be so, but he is stupid, ruined 
by play, and worn out by dissipation. 


It is really a bad match for you, so ~ 


pretty, so fresh and so intelligent.” 


She inquired, smiling: “What have — 


you against him?” 

“T? Nothing.” 

“Ves, you have. He is not all that 
you say.” 

“Nonsense. He is a fool and an in- 
triguer.”’ 

She turned round somewhat, leaving 
off looking into the water, and said: 


“Come, what is the matter with you?” 


He said, as though a secret were being 
wrenched from the bottom of his heart: 
“T—I—am jealous of him.” 

She was slightly astonished, saying: 
“Vou?” 

Vesmult 

“Why sop” 
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“Because I am in love with you, and 
you know it very well, you naughty 
girl.” 

She said in a severe tone: “You are 
mad, Bel-Ami.” 

He replied: “I know very well that 
I am mad. Ought I to have admitted 
that—I, a married man, to you, a young 
girl? I am more than mad, I am guilty. 
I have no possible hope, and the thought 
of that drives me out of my senses. 
And when I hear it said that you are 
going to be married, I have fits of rage, 
so that I could kill some one. You must 
forgive me this, Susan.” 

He was silent. The young girl mur- 
mured half sadly, half gaily: “It is a 
pity that, you are married. What is to 
be done? It cannot be helped. It is 
done.” 

He turned suddenly toward her and 
said, speaking close to her face: “If 
I were free, would you marry me?” 

She replied in a tone of sincerity: 
“Yes, Bel-Ami, I would marry you, for 
you please me far better than any of 
the others.” 

He rose and stammered: ‘Thanks, 
thanks; do not say ‘yes’ to any one 
yet, I beg of you; wait a little longer, 
TI entreat you. Will you promise me this 
much?” 

She murmured, somewhat uneasy and 
without understanding what he wanted: 
“Yes, I promise you.” 

Duroy threw the lump of bread he 
still held in his hand into the water 
and fled as though he had lost his head, 
without wishing her good-by. 

Susan, surprised and uneasy, got up 
and returned slowly to the dining-room. 

The journalist had left. 

' He came home very calm, and as 
Madeleine was writing letters, said to 
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her: “Are you going to dine at the 
Walters’ on Friday? I am going.” 

She hesitated and replied: “No. I do 
not feel very well. I would rather stay 
at home.” 

He remarked: “Just as you like.” 

Then he took his hat and went out 
again at once. For some time past he 
had been keeping watch over her, fol- 
lowing her about, knowing all her move- 
ments. The hour he had been awaiting 
was at length at hand. He had not been 
deceived by the tone in which she had 
said: “I would rather stay at home.” 

He was very amiable toward her dur- 
ing the next few days. He even ap- 
peared lively, which was not usual, and 
she said: “You are growing quite nice 
again.” 

He dressed early on the Friday, in 
order to make some calls before going 
to the Walters’, he said. He started 
just before six, after having kissed his 
wife, and went and took a cab at the 
Place Notre Dame de Lorette. He said 
to the driver: “Stop in front of No. 17 
Rue Fontaine and stay there till I tell 
you to go on again. Then drive to the 
Cock Pheasant Restaurant in the Rue 
Lafayette.” 

The cab started at a slow trot, and 
Duroy drew down the blinds. As soon 
as he was opposite his door, he did 
not take his eyes off it. After waiting 
ten minutes he saw Madeleine come 
out and go in the direction of the outer 
boulevards. As soon as she had gone 
far enough he put his head through the 
window and said to the driver: “Go 
on.” The cab started again and landed 
him in front of the Cock Pheasant, a 
well-known middle-class restaurant. 
George went into the main dining- 
room and ate slowly, looking at his 
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watch from time to time. At half-past 
seven, when he had finished his coffee, 
drunk two fetits verres of the best 
brandy and slowly smoked a good cigar, 
he went out, hailed another cab that 
was going by empty and was driven 
to the Rue La Rouchefoucauld. With- 
out making any inquiry of the con- 
cierge he went upstairs to the third 
story of the house he had told the man 
to drive to, and when a servant opened 
the door to him, said: “Monsieur Gui- 
bert de Lorme is at home, is he not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

He was ushered into the drawing- 
room, where he waited for a few mo- 
ments. Then a gentleman came in, tall 
and with a military bearing, gray- 
haired, though still young, and wearing 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 
Duroy bowed and said: “As I foresaw, 
commissary, my wife is now dining 
under suspicious circumstances in fur- 
nished rooms in the Rue des Martyrs.” 

The commissary of police bowed, 
saying: “I am at your service, sir.” 

George continued: “You have until 
nine o’clock, have you not? That limit 
of time passed; you can no longer enter 
a private dwelling to prove a crime.” 

“No, sir; seven o’clock in winter, 
nine o’clock from the 31st of March. 
It is the 5th. of April, ‘so we have till 
nine o’clock.” : 

“Very well, commissary, I have a cab 
downstairs.” 

“As you like, sir.” The commissary 
left the room and then returned with 
an overcoat, hiding his tricolored sash. 

They went first to the police office 
to pick up three officers in plain clothes, 
who were awaiting them, for George 
had given notice during the day that the 
surprise would take place that evening. 
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One of the men got on the box beside 
the driver. The other two entered the 
cab, which reached the Rue des 
Martyrs. Duroy said: 

“T have a plan of the rooms. They 
are on the second floor. We shall first 
find a little anteroom, then a dining- 
room, then the bedroom. The three 
rooms open into one another. There is 
no way out to facilitate flight.” 

When they arrived opposite the house 
it was only a quarter past eight, and 
they waited in silence for more than 
twenty minutes. But when he saw the 
three-quarters about to strike, George 
said: “Let us start now.” 

They went up the stairs without 
troubling themselves about the door- 


keeper, who, indeed, did not notice. 


them. 

At the end of two or three minutes 
George again pulled the bell several 
times in succession. They noted a noise 
from the further end of the rooms, and 
then a light step approached. Some one 
was coming to spy who was there. The 
journalist then rapped smartly on the 
panel of the door. A voice, a woman’s 
voice. with an attempt to disguise it, 
asked: “Who is there?” 

The commissary replied: “Open, in 
the name of the law.” 

The voice repeated: “Who are you?” 

“T am the commissary of police. Open 
the door or I will have it broken in.” 

The voice went on: “What do you 
want?” 

Duroy said: “It is I. It is useless to 
try to escape.” 

The light step, the tread of bare feet 
was heard to withdraw and then in a 
few seconds to return. 

George said: “If you won’t open, we 
will break in the door.” He grasped the 
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handle and pushed slowly with his 
shoulder. As there was no longer any 
reply, he suddenly gave such a violent 
and vigorous shock that the old lock 
gave way. The screws were torn out of 
the wood, and he almost fell over Made- 
leine, who was standing in the ante- 
room. 

An hour later George Duroy entered 
the offices of the Vie Francaise. Mon- 
sieur Walter was already there, for he 
continued to manage and supervise his 
paper with great care. It had enormously 
increased in circulation and greatly 
helped the schemes of his bank. The 
manager raised his head and said: “Ah! 
here you are. You look very strange. 
Why did you not come to dinner with 
us? What have you been up to?” 

The young fellow, sure of his effect, 
said, emphasizing every word: “I have 
just overthrown the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs.” 

The other thought he was joking and 
said: “Overthrown. what?” 

“T am going to turn out the cabinet. 
That is all. It is quite time to get rid 
of that carrion.” 

The old man thought that his editor 
must be drunk. He murmured: “Come, 
you are talking nonsense.” 

“Not at all. I have just caught Mon- 
sieur Laroche-Mathieu in flagrante de- 
lictu with my wife. The commissary of 
police has verified the fact.. The minis- 
ter is done for.’”’ Walter, amazed, pushed 
his spectacles right back on his forehead 
and said: “You are not hoaxing me?” 

“Not at all. I am even going to write 
an article on it.” 

“But what do you want to do?” 

“To upset that scoundrel, that wretch, 
that bare-faced criminal.” George placed 
his hat on an armchair and added: 
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“Woe to those who cross my path. I 
never forgive.” 

The manager still failed to under- 
stand. He murmured: ‘“But—your 
wife?” 

“My application for a divorce will 
be lodged to-morrow morning. I shall 
return her to the departed Forestier.” 

“You mean to get a divorce?” 

“Yes. I made myself ridiculous. But 
I had to do it in order to catch them. 
That’s done. I am master of the situa- 
tion.” 

Monsieur Walter could not get over 
it and watched Duroy with startled 
eyes, thinking: ‘Hang it, here is a fel- 
low to beware of.” 

George went on: “I am now free. I 
have some money. I shall offer myself 
as a candidate at the October elections 
for my native place, where I am well 
known. I could not take a position or 
make myself respected with that woman 
who was suspected by every one. She 
had caught me like a fool, humbugged 
and ensnared me. But since I became 
alive to her little game I kept watch 
on her.” He began to laugh and added: 
“It was poor Forestier who was the 
fool without imagining it, confiding and 
tranquil. Now I am free. Now I shall 
get on.” 

And Daddy Walter, still looking at 
him with unveiled eyes, his spectacles 
remaining pushed up on his forehead, 
said to himself: “Yes, he will get on, 
the rascal.” 

George rose: “I am going to write 
the article. It must be done directly. 
But you know it will be terrible for the 
minister. He has gone under. He cannot 
be fished up again. The Vie Francaise 
no longer needs to stand in awe of 
him.” 
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The older man hesitated a few mo- 
ments and then made up his mind. “Do 


so,” said he; “so much the worse for 
those who get into such scrapes.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE LAST PLOT 


THREE months had elapsed and 
Duroy’s divorce had just been granted. 
His wife had resumed the name of 
Forestier, and, as the Walters were to 
leave on the 15th of July for Trouville, 
it was decided that he and they should 
spend a day in the country together 
before they started. Bel-Ami had asked 
to be the only man of the party, for 
he could not endure the presence of the 
Marquis de Cazolles. But at the last 
moment it was decided that the Comte 
de Latour-Yvelin should be called for 
on the way. He had been invited the 
day before. 

The carriage passed along the Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysées at a swinging 
trot and then traversed the Bois de 
Boulogne. It was splendid summer 
weather, not too warm. They crossed 
the Seine, skirted Mount Valerien and 
gained Bougival in order to follow the 
river as far as Le Pecq. 

The Comte de Latour-Yvelin, a man 
advancing toward middle age, with long, 
light whiskers, gazed tenderly at Rose. 
They had been engaged for a month. 
George, who was very pale, often 
looked at Susan, who was pale, too. 
Their glances’ constantly met and 
seemed to blend, to understand one an- 
other, to secretly exchange a thought 
and then to avoid one another. Madame 
Walter was quiet and happy. 


The luncheon was long. Before start- 
ing back to Paris, George suggested a 
turn on the terrace. They stopped at 
first to admire the view. All ranged 
themselves in a line along the parapet 
and went into ecstasies over the far 
stretching horizon. { 

Walter said: “Such a panorama is, © 
not to be found anywhere in the world. © 
There is not one to match it in Switzer- 
land.” 

Then they all began to walk on 
slowly, to take a stroll and enjoy the 
view. George and Susan remained be- 


hind. As soon as they were a few paces | 


distant from the others, he said to her 
in a low and restrained voice: “Susan, I | 
adore you. I love you to madness.” 

She murmured: “So do I love you, 
Bel-Ami.” | 

He went on: “If I do not have you | 
for my wife, I shall leave Paris and 
this country.” ; 

She replied: “Ask papa for my hand. | 
Perhaps he will consent.” 


He made’a gesture of impatience. } 


“No, I tell you for the twentieth time | 
that is useless. The door of your house 4 
would be closed to me. I would be dis- | 
missed from the paper and we should | 


not be able even to see one another. } 


Those would be the consequences if I | 
should propose for you in the conven- | 
tional manner. They have promised you © 
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to the Marquis de Cazolles. They hope 
that you will end by saying ‘yes,’ and 
they are waiting for that.” 

She asked: “What is to be done?” 

He hesitated, glancing at her side- 
ways. “Do you love me enough to run 
a risk?” 

She answered resolutely: ‘‘Yes.” 

“Very well. There is one way and 
only one. The thing must come from 
you and not from me. You are a spoiled 
child; they let you say whatever you 
like, and they will not be too much as- 
tonished at one act of daring the more 
on your part. Listen, then: This eve- 
ning, on reaching home, you must go 
to your mamma first, your mamma 
alone, and tell her you want to marry 
me. She;will be greatly moved and very 
an ”? 


Susan interrupted him with: “Oh! 
mamma will agree.” 

He went on quickly: “No, you do 
not know her. She will be more vexed 
and angrier than your father. You will 
see how she will refuse. But you must 
be firm, you must not give way, you 
must repeat that you want to marry 
me and no one else. Will you do this?” 

“T will.” 

“On leaving your mother, you must 
tell your father the same thing in a 
very serious and decided manner.” 

“Yes, yes; and then?” 

“And then it is that matters become 
serious. If you are determined, very 
determined—very, very determined to 
be my wife, my dear, dear little Susan 
—I will—run away with you.” 

She gave a great start of joy and 
almost clapped her hands. “Oh! how 
delightful. You will run away with me. 


_ When will you run away with me?” 


All the old poetry of noctuinal! elope- 


ments, postchaises, country inns; all 
the charming adventures told in books 
flashed through her mind like an en- 
chanting dream about to be realized. 
She repeated: “When will you run away 
with me?” 

He replied in low tones: “This eve- 
ning—to-night.” 

She asked, quivering: “And where 
shall we go?” 

“That is my secret. Reflect on what 
you are doing. Remember that after 
such a flight you can only be my wife. 
It is the only way, but it is—it is very 
dangerous—for you.” 

She declared: “I have made up my 
mind. Where shall I meet you?” 

“Can you get out of the hotel alone?” 

“Yes. I know how to undo the little 
door.” 

“Well, when the doorkeeper has gone 
to bed, toward midnight, come and 
meet me on the Place de la Concorde. 
You will find me in a cab drawn up in 
front of the Ministry of Marine.” 

“T will come.” 

“Really?” 

“Really.” 

He took her hand and pressed it. 
“Oh! how I love you. How good and 
brave you are! So you don’t want to 
marry Monsieur-de Cazolles?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Your father was very angry when 
you said no?” 

“T should think so. He wanted to 
send me back to the convent.” 

“Vou see that it is necessary to be 
energetic.” 

“T will be so.” 

She looked at the vast horizon, her 
head full of the idea of being run off 
with. She would go further than that— 
with him. She would be run away with. 
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She was proud of it. She scarcely 
thought of her reputation—of what 
shame might befall her. 

Was she aware of it? Did she even 
suspect it? 

Madame Walter, turning around, ex- 
claimed: “Come along, little one. What 
are you doing with Bel-Ami?” 

They rejoined the others and spoke 
of the seaside, where they would soon 
be. Then they returned home by way 
of Chatou, in order not to go over the 
same road twice, George no longer 
spoke. He reflected. If this little girl 
had a little courage, he was going to 
succeed at last. For three months he 
had been enveloping her in his net. He 
had made himself loved by her, as he 
knew how to make himself loved. He 
had captured her childish soul without 
difficulty. He had at first made her 
promise that she would refuse Monsieur 
de Cazolles. He had just made her 
promise that she would fly with him. 
For there was no other way. Madame 
Walter, he well understood, would never 
agree to give him her daughter, Think- 
ing of all this, he replied in broken 
phrases to the remarks addressed to him 
and which he did not hear. He. only 
seemed to come to himself when they 
reéntered Paris, 

Susan, too, was thinking, and the 
bells of the four horses rang=in her 
ears, making her see endless miles of 
highway under eternal moonlight, 
gloomy forests traversed, wayside inns 
and the hurry of the hostlers to change 
horses, for every one guesses that they 
are being pursued, 

When the landau entered the court- 
yard of the town house they wanted to 
keep George to dinner. He refused and 
went home. After having eaten a little, 
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he went through his papers, as if about 
to start on a long journey. He burned 
some compromising letters, hid others 
and wrote to some friends. From time 
to time he looked at the clock, thinking: 
“Things must be getting warm there.” 
And a sense of uneasiness gnawed at 
his heart. Supposing he should fail? But 
what had he to fear? He could always 
get out of it. Yet it was a big game he 
was playing that evening. 

He went out toward eleven o’clock, 
wandered about some time, took a cab 
and had it drawn up in the Place de la 
Concorde, in front of the Ministry of 
Marine. From time to time he struck a 
match to see the time by his watch. 
As he saw midnight approaching, his 
impatience became feverish. Every mo- 


ment he thrust his head out of the win- — : 


dow to look. A distant clock struck 
twelve, then another, nearer, then two 
together, then a last one, very far away. 
When the latter had ceased to sound, 
he thought: “It is all over. It is a 
failure. She won’t come.” He had made 
up his mind, however, to wait till day- 
light. In these matters one must be 
patient. 

He heard the quarter strike, then the 
half hour, then three-quarters, and all 
the clocks struck “one,” as they had 
struck midnight. He no longer expected 
her. He was merely remaining, racking 
his brain to divine what could have 
happened. All at once a woman’s head 
was put through the carriage window 
and a voice said: “Are you there, Bel- 
Ami?” 

He started, almost choked with emo- 
tion: “Is that you, Susan?” 

SVesitisies 

He could not manage to turn the 
handle quickly enough and repeated: 
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“Ah! it is you, it is you; come inside.” 

She came in and fell against him. He 
said: “Go on” to the driver, and the 
cab started. 

She gasped, without saying a word. 

He asked: “Well, how did it go off?” 

She murmured, almost fainting: “‘Oh! 
it was terrible, especially with mamma.” 

The cab rolled along the street. 
George took one of the young girl’s 
hands and began to kiss it slowly and 
with respect. He scarcely knew what to 
say to her, being scarcely accustomed 
to platonic lovemaking. But all at once 
he thought he noticed that she was 
crying. He inquired with alarm: “What 
is the matter with you, darling?” 

She replied in tearful tones: ‘Poor 
mamma,) she will not be able to sleep 
if she has found out that I have gone.” 

Her mother, indeed, was not asleep. 

As soon as Susan had left the room 
Madame Walter remained face to face 
with her husband. She asked, bewil- 
dered and stunned: “Good God! What 
is the meaning of this?” 

Walter exclaimed furiously: “It means 
that that schemer has bewitched her. 
It is he who made her refuse Cazolles. 
He thinks her dowry worth trying for.” 
He began to walk angrily up and down 
the room and went on: “You were al- 
ways luring him here, too, yourself; 
you flattered him, you cajoled him, you 
could not coddle him enough. It was 
Bel-Ami here, Bel-Ami there, from 
morning till night. This is your reward.” 

She murmured with livid face: “I—I 
lured him?” 

He shouted in her face: “Yes, you. 
You are all mad over him—Madame de 
Marelle, Susan and the rest. Do you 
_ think I did not see that you could not 
pass a couple of days without having 
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him here?” 

She drew herself up tragically: “I 
will not allow you to speak to me like 
that. You forget that I was not brought 
up like you, behind a counter.” 

He stood for a moment, stupefied, 
and then uttered a furious “Damn it 
all,” and rushed out, slamming the door 
after him. As soon as she was alone she 
thought for a long time over the pos- 
sible innocence or perfidy of this man. 
What a scoundrel if he had prepared 
the blow! And what would happen? 
What dangers and what tortures she 
foresaw! If he knew nothing all could 
yet be arranged. They would travel 
about with Susan for six months, and 
it would be all over. But how could she 
meet him herself afterward? She looked 
at the clock; it was past one. She said 
to herself: “I cannot remain like this; 
I shall go mad. I must know. I will 
wake up Susan and question her.” 

She went, barefooted, in order not 
to make a noise, with a candle in her 
hand, toward her daughter’s room. She 
opened the door softly, went in and 
looked at the bed. It had not been lain 
in. She did not comprehend matters at 
first and thought that the girl might 
still be arguing with her father. But all 
at once a horrible suspicion crossed her 
mind, and she rushed to her husband’s 
room. She reached it in a _ bound, 
blanched and gasping for breath. He 
was in bed reading. 

He asked, startled: “Well, what is it? 
What is the matter with you?” 

She stammered: “Have you seen 
Susan?” 

“T? No; why?” 

“She has—she has—gone! She is not 
in her room.” 

He sprang to the floor, thrust his feet 
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into his slippers, and, with his shirt 
tails floating in the air, rushed in turn 
to his daughter’s room. As soon as he 
saw it, he no longer retained any doubt. 
She had fled. He dropped into a chair 
and placed his lamp on the ground in 
front of him. 

His wife had rejoined him and stam- 
mered: “Well?” 

He had no longer the strength to 
reply. He was no longer enraged, he 
only groaned: “It is done, he has got 
her. We are done for.” 

She did not understand and said: 
“What do you mean, done for?” 

“Yes, by Jove! He will certainly 
marry her now.” 

She gave a cry like that of a wild 
beast: ‘He, never! You must be mad.” 

He replied sadly: “It is no use 
screaming. He has run away with her. 
The best thing is to give her to him. 
By setting to work in the right way no 
one will know anything of this esca- 
pade.” 

She repeated, shaken by terrible emo- 
tion: “Never, never; he shall never have 
Susan. I will never consent.” 

Walter murmured dejectedly: “But 
he has got her. It is done. And he will 
keep her and hide her as long as we do 
not yield. So, to avoid scandal, we must 
give in at once.” 

He ended by getting ‘angry, and tak- 
ing up, as a practical man, the cudgels 
on behalf of Bel-Ami: “Hold your 
tongue,” said he. “I tell you again that 
it must be so; it absolutely must. And 
who knows? Perhaps we shall not regret 
it. With men of that stamp one never 
knows what may happen. You saw how 
he overthrew in three articles that fool 
of a Laroche-Mathieu, and how he did 
3t with dignity, which was infernally 
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difficult in his position as the husband. 
At all events, we shall see. It just comes 
to this, that we are trapped. We cannot 
get out of it.” 

She felt a longing to scream, to roll 
on the ground, to tear her hair out. She 
said at length in exasperated tones: “He 
shall not have her. I won’t have it.” 

Walter rose, picked up his lamp and 
remarked: 

“There you are, stupid just like all 
women. You never do anything except 
from passion. You do not know how to 
bend yourself to circumstances. You are 
all stupid. I tell you that he shall marry 
her. He must.” | 

He went out, shuffling along in his 
slippers. He was a comical figure in his 
night-shirt as he traversed the broad 
corridor of the huge, silent house and 
noiselessly reéntered his room, 

Madame Walter remained standing, | 
torn by intolerable grief. She did not | 
yet quite understand it. She was only | 


conscious of suffering. Then it seemed | 


to her that she could not remain there © 
motionless till daylight. She felt within — 
her an urgent need of fleeing, of run- — 
ning away, of seeking help, of obtaining | 
succor. She took her candle, left the | 
room and went downstairs to the con- | 
servatory. The picture of Jesus was | 
right at the end of it in a small draw- © 


ing-room, shut off by a glass door, in © 


order that the humidity from the soil — 
should not damage the canvas. It formed 


a kind of chapel in a forest of strange a 
trees. The poor woman walked slowly, | 


oppressed by the shadows, amid which | 
appeared, by the flickering light of her 


candle, immense plants, recalling mon- | 


sters, living creatures, hideous deformi- | 
ties. All at once she caught sight of the — 
picture of Christ. She opened the door — 
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separating her from it and fell on her 
knees. She prayed to Him, wildly at, 
first, stammering forth words of true, 
passionate and despairing invocations. 
Then, the ardor of her appeal slacken- 
ing, she raised her eyes toward Him, and 
was struck with anguish. He resembled 
Bel-Ami so strongly, in the trembling 
light of this.solitary candle lighting the 
picture from below, that it was no 
longer Christ—it was Bel-Ami who was 
looking at her. They were his eyes, his 
forehead, the expression of his face, his 
cold and haughty air. 

She stammered: “Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus!” and the name “George” rose 
to her lips. All at once she uttered a 
loud cry and fell on her back. Her 
candle, overturned, went out. 

The next morning Madame Walter 
was found stretched out senseless, al- 
most asphyxiated, before “Jesus Walk- 
ing on the Waters.” She was so ill that 
they feared for her life. She only fully 
recovered the use of her senses the fol- 
lowing day. Then she began to weep. 
The disappearance of Susan was ex- 
plained to the servants as due to her 
being suddenly sent back to the con- 
vent. And Monsieur Walter replied to 
a long letter of Duroy by granting him 
his daughter’s hand. Bel-Ami had posted 
this letter at the moment of leaving 
Paris, for he'‘had prepared it in ad- 
vance the evening of his departure. He 
said in it, in respectful terms, that he 
had long loved the young girl; that 
there had never been any agreement 
between them; but that finding her 
come freely to him to say: “I wish to 
be your wife,” he considered himself 
authorized in keeping her, even in hiding 
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her, until he had obtained an answer 
from her parents, whose legal power 
had for him less weight than the wish 
of his betrothed. He begged Monsieur 
Walter to address his reply ‘“Post- 
restante,” a friend being charged to for- 
ward the letter to him. 

When he had obtained what he 
wished, he brought back Susan to Paris 
and sent her on to her parents, ab- 
staining from appearing himself for 
some little time. 

They had spent six days on the banks 
of the Seine at La Roche Guyon. 

The young girl had never enjoyed 
herself so much, She had played at 
pastoral life. As he passed her off as 
his sister, they lived in a free and chaste 
intimacy—a kind of loving friendship. 
He thought it a clever stroke to respect 
her. On the day after their arrival she 
had bought some underwear and some 
peasant’s clothes and set to work fish- 
ing, with a huge straw hat, ornamented 
with wild flowers, on her head. She 
thought the country delightful. There 
was an old tower and an old chateau 
in which beautiful tapestries were ex- 
hibited. 

George, dressed in a fisherman’s jer- 
sey, bought from a local tradesman, es- 
corted Susan now on foot along the 
banks of the river, now in a boat. They 
kissed at every moment, she in all inno- 
cence and he ready to succumb to 
temptation. But he was able to restrain 
himself, and when he said to her: “We 
will go back to Paris to-morrow, your 
father has granted me your hand,” she 
murmured simply: “Already? It was so 
nice being with you, Bel-Ami.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


HE LAUGHS WHO WINS 


Ir was dark in the little suite of 
rooms in the Rue de Constantinople, for 
George Duroy and Clotilde de Marelle, 
having met at the door, had gone in at 
once, and she had said to him, without 
giving him time to open the Venetian 
blinds: “So you. are going to marry 
Susan Walter?” He admitted it quietly 
and added: “Did not you know it?” 

She exclaimed, standing before him, 
furious and indignant: “So you are go- 
ing to marry Susan Walter? That is a 
little too much of a good thing. For 
three months you have been pretending 
to me in order to hide it from me. 
Every one knew it but I. It was my 
husband who told me of it.” 

Duroy began to laugh, though some- 
what confused all the same, and having 
placed his hat on a corner of the mantel- 
shelf, sat down in an armchair. She 
looked at him straight in the face and 
said in a low and irritated tone: “Ever 
since you left your wife you have been 
preparing for this move, and you only 
amused yourself with me to fill up the 
interim. What a rascal you are!” 

He asked: “Why so? I had a wife 
who deceived me. I caught her, I ob- 
tained a divorce and I am going to 
marry another. What could be simpler?” 

She murmured, quivering: “Oh! how 
cunning and dangerous you are!” 

He began to smile again. 

“By Jove! Simpletons and fools are 
always some one’s dupes.” 

But she continued to follow out her 
idea: “I ought to have guessed your 
character from the beginning. But no, 


I could not believe that you could be 
such a blackguard as that.” 

He assumed an air of dignity, say- 
ing: “I beg of you to be careful about 
the words you are making use of.” 

His indignation revolted her: “What? 
You want me to put on gloves in deal- 
ing with you now. You have behaved 
toward me like a vagabond ever since 
I have known you, and you want to 
make out that I am not to tell you so. 
You deceive every one, you take advan- 
tage of every one; you filch money and 
enjoyment wherever you can, and you , 


want me to treat you°as an honest | 


man!” 


He rose and, with quivering lip, said: 
“Be quiet or I will turn you out of 
here.” 

“Do you think I don’t know how you 
robbed Madeleine of half Vaudrec’s 
money? Do you think I don’t know 
how you obliged Susan to marry you?” 

He seized her by the shoulders, and, 
shaking her with both hands, exclaimed: 
“Don’t speak of her, at any rate. I 
won’t have it.” 

She screamed out: 
her; I know you did.” 

He would: have accepted no matter 
what, but this falsehood exasperated 
him. The truths she had told him to 
his face had caused thrills of anger to 
run through him, but this lie respecting | 
the young girl who was going to be his | 
wife aroused in the palm of his hand 
a furious longing to strike her. 

He repeated: 


“You deceived 


“Be quiet—have a jj 
care—be quiet,” and shook her as one |} 
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shakes a branch to make the fruit fall. 

She screamed, with her hair coming 
down, her mouth wide open, her eyes 
aglow: “You deceived her!” 

He let her go and gave her such a 
smack on the face that she fell down 
beside the wall. But she turned toward 
him, and, raising herself on her hands, 
once more shouted: “You deceived her!” 

He rushed at her, and holding her 
down, struck her as though striking a 
man. She left off shouting and began 
to moan beneath his blows. She no 
longer stirred, but hid her face against 
the wall and uttered plaintive cries. 
He left off beating her and rose up. 
Then he walked about the room a little 
to recover his coolness, and, an idea 
occurring to him, he went and filled a 
basin with cold water and dipped his 
head into it. Then he washed his hands 
and came back to see what she was 
doing, carefully wiping his fingers. She 
had not budged, was still, quietly weep- 
ing. 

“Are you going to stop blubbering?” 
he said. 

She did not answer. He stood in the 
middle of the room, feeling somewhat 
awkward and ashamed in presence of 
this form stretched out before him. All 
at once he formed a resolution and took 
his hat from the mantelshelf, saying: 
“Good-night. Give the key to the door- 
keeper when you leave. I ‘shan’t wait 
for your convenience.” He--went out, 
closed the door, went to the concierge 
and said: “Madame is still there- She 
will be leaving in a few minutes. Tell 
the landlord that I give notice to leave 
at the end of September. It is the 16th 
of August, so I am within the limit.” 

And he walked hastily away, for he 
had some pressing calls to make touch- 
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ing the purchase of the last wedding gifts. 

The wedding was fixed for the 20th 
of October, after the meeting of the 
Chambers. It was to take place at the 
Church of the Madeleine. There had 
been a great deal of gossip about it, 
without any one knowing the exact 
truth. Different tales were in circula- 
tion. It was whispered that an elope- 
ment had taken place, but no one was 
certain about anything. According to 
the servants, Madame Walter, who 
would no longer speak to her future 
son-in-law, had poisoned herself out of 
rage the very morning the match was 
decided on, after having taken her 
daughter off to a convent at midnight. 
She had been brought back almost dead. 
Certainly she would never get over it. 
She had now the appearance of an old 
woman; her hair had become quite gray, 
and she had gone in for religion, taking 
the sacrament every Sunday. 

At the beginning of September the 
Vie Francaise announced that the Baron 
du Roy de Cantel had become editor- 
in-chief, Monsieur Walter retaining the 
title of manager. A battalion of well- 
known writers, reporters, political edi- 
tors, art and theatrical critics, detached 
from old important papers by dint of 
monetary influence, were taken on. The 
old journalists, the serious and respect- 
able ones, no longer shrugged their 
shoulders when speaking of the Vie 
Francaise. Rapid and complete success 
had wiped out the contempt of serious 
writers for the beginnings of this paper. 

The marriage of its chief editor was 
what is styled a Parisian event, George 
Duroy and the Walters having excited 
a great deal of curiosity for some time 
past. All the people who are written 
about in the papers promised them- 
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selves to be there. 

The event took place on a bright 
autumn day. 

At eight in the morning the sight of 
the staff of the Madeleine stretching a 
broad red carpet down the lofty flight 
of steps overlooking the Rue Royale 
caused passers-by to pause and an- 
nounced to the people of Paris that an 
important ceremony was about to take 
place. The clerks on the way to their 
offices, the work girls, the shopmen 
paused, looked and vaguely speculated 
about the rich folk who spent so much 
money over getting spliced. Toward ten 
o’clock idlers began to halt. They would 
remain for a few minutes, hoping that 
it would perhaps begin at once, and 
then move away. At eleven squads of 
police arrived and set to work almost 
immediately to make the crowd move 
on, as fresh groups formed every mo- 
ment. The first guests soon made their 
appearance—those who wanted a good 
seat so as to see everything. They took 
the chairs bordering the main aisle. By 
degrees came others, ladies rustling silks 
and serious-looking gentlemen, almost 
all bald, walking with well-bred air and 
graver than usual in this locality. 

The church slowly filled. A flood of 
sunlight entering the huge doorway, lit 
up the front rows of guests. 

In the chancel, which looked. some- 
what gloomy, the altar, laden with 
tapers, shed a yellow light, pale and in- 
significant beside the main entrance. 
People recognized one another, beck- 
oned to one another and gathered in 
groups. The literary men, less respect- 
ful than the society men, chatted in 
low tones and looked at the ladies. 

Norbert de Varenne, who was look- 
ing out for an acquaintance, perceived 
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Jacques Rival near the centre of the 
rows of chairs, and joined him. “Well,” 
said he, ‘the race is to the crafty.” 

The other, who was not envious, re- 
plied: “So much the better for him. His 
career is made.” And they began to 
point out the people they recognized. 

“Do you know what has become of 
his wife?” asked Rival. 

The poet smiled. “Yes and no. She 
is living in a very retired style, I am 
told, in the Montmartre district. But 
—there is a but—I have noticed for 
some time past in the Plume some po- 
litical articles terribly like those of For- 
estier and Duroy. They are by Jean 
Le Dal, a handsome, intelligent young 
fellow, of the same breed as our friend 
George, and who has made the acquaint- 
ance of his late wife. From whence I 
conclude that she had, and always will 
have, a fancy for beginners. Besides, 
she is quite well off and continues to 
wield considerable silent force on the 
body politic.” 

Rival observed: “She is not bad- 
looking. Madeleine is very clever and 
very sharp. But, tell me, how is it that 
Duroy comes to be married in church 
after a divorce?” 

Norbert replied: “He is married in 
church because, in the eyes of the! 
Church, he was not married before.” 

“How sor” 

“Our friend, Bel-Ami, from indiffer- 
ence or economy, thought the registrar 
sufficient when marrying Madeleine 
Forestier. He therefore dispensed with 
the ecclesiastical benediction of the 
Holy Mother Church. Consequently he 
comes before her to-day as a bachelor, 
and she lends him all her pomp and 
ceremony, which will cost Daddy Wal- 
ter a pretty penny.” 


Rival resumed: “Tell me, my dear 
‘fellow, you who go so often to the 
Walters’, is it true that Duroy and 
Madame Walter never speak to one an- 
other now?” 

“Never. ,She did not want to give 
him the girl. But he had a hold, it 
seems, on the father through skeletons 
in the house—skeletons connected with 
‘the Morocco business. He threatened 
the old man with frightful revelations. 
‘Walter recollected the example he made 
of Laroche-Mathieu, and gave it at 
‘once. But the mother, obstinate like all 
‘women, swore that she would never 
again speak a word to her son-in-law. 
‘She looks like a statue, a statue of 
Vengeance, and he is very uneasy at it, 
jalthough He puts a good face on the 
Imatter, for he knows how to control 
‘himself, that fellow does.” 

Fellow journalists came up and shook 
‘hands with them. Bits of political con- 
versation could be caught. 

All at once the beadle struck the 
‘pavement thrice with the butt of his 
halberd. Every one turned round with 
‘a prolonged rustling of skirts and a 
‘moving of chairs. The bride appeared 
‘on her father’s arm in the bright light 
of the doorway. 

She had still the air of a doll, a 
charming white doll 
orange flowers. .She stood for a few 
‘moments on the threshold; then, when 
she made her first step up the aisle, the 
organ gave forth a powerful note, an- 
nouncing the entrance of the bride-in 
loud, metallic tones. She advanced with 
bent head, but not timidly; vaguely 
moved, pretty, charming, a miniature 
bride. Madame Walter followed them, 
giving her arm to the father of her 
‘other son-in-law, the Marquis de La- 
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crowned with. 
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tour-Yvelin, aged seventy-two. She did 
not walk, but dragged herself along, 
ready to faint at each forward movement. 

Then George Duroy appeared with 
an old lady, unknown. He, too, kept 
his head up without turning aside his 
eyes, fixed and stern under his slightly 
bent brows. His mustache seemed to 
bristle on his lips. He was set down as 
a very good-looking fellow. He had a 
proud bearing, a good figure and a 
straight leg. He wore his clothes well, 
the little red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor showing like a drop of blood 
on his dress coat. 

The organ was playing, pouring forth 
through the immense building the sono- 
rous and rhythmic accents of its glit- 
tering throats, which cry aloud unto 
Heaven the joy or grief of mankind. 
The great doors were closed, and all at 
once it became as gloomy as if the 
sun had just been turned out. 

Now George was kneeling beside his 
wife in the chair, before the lighted 
altar. The new Bishop of Tangiers, 
crozier in hand and mitre on _ head, 
made his appearance from the vestry 
to join them together in the Eternal 
name. He put the customary questions, 
exchanged the rings, uttered the words 
that bind like chains and addressed to 
the newly wedded couple a Christian 
allocution. 

He was declaiming: “You are among 
the fortunate ones of this world, among 
the wealthiest and most respected. You, 
sir, whom your talent raises above 
others; you who write, who teach, who 
advise, whe guide the people, you have 
a noble mission to fulfill, a noble ex- 
ample to set.” 

Duroy listened, intoxicated with 
pride. A prelate of the Roman Catholic 
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Church was speaking thus to him. And 
he felt behind him a crowd, an illus- 
trious crowd, gathered on his account. 
It seemed to him that some power im- 
pelled and lifted him up. He was be- 
coming one of the masters of the world 
—he, the son of two poor peasants of 
Canteleu. He saw them all at once in 
their humble wayside inn, at the sum- 
mit of the slope, overlooking the broad 
valley of Rouen, his father and mother, 
serving the countryfolk of the district 
with drink. He had sent them five thou- 
sand francs on inheriting from the 
Comte de Vaudrec. He would now send 
them fifty thousand and they would 
buy a little estate. They would be satis- 
fied and happy. 

The bishop had finished his harangue. 

Bel-Ami, on his knees beside Susan, 
had bowed his head. He felt at that 
moment almost a believer, almost re- 
ligious; full of gratitude toward the 
Divinity who had thus favored him, 
who treated him with such considera- 
tion. And, without exactly knowing to 
whom he was addressing himself, he 
thanked Him for his success. 

When the ceremony was concluded 
he rose up, and, giving his wife his 
arm, passed into the vestry. Then began 
the interminable defiling past of the 
visitors. George, wild with joy, believed 
himself a king whom a nation had come 
to acclaim. He shook hands, stammered 
unmeaning remarks, bowed and replied: 
“You are very good to say so.” 

All at once he caught sight of Madame 
de Marelle. She drew near, somewhat 
timid, somewhat uneasy, and held out 
her hand. He took it in his and retained 
it. Then he felt the discreet appeal of 
a woman’s fingers, the soft pressure that 
forgives. And for his own part he 
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squeezed it, that little hand, as though © 
to say: “T still love you.” : 

Their eyes met, smiling, bright. She — 
murmured in her pleasant voice: “I 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing you © 
again soon, monsieur.”’ 

He replied gaily: “Soon, madame.” 

She passed on. Other people were 
pushing forward. 

The crowd flowed by like a stream. 
At length it grew thinner. The last 
guests took leave. 

George took Susan’s arm in his to 
pass through the church again. It was 
full of people, for every one had re- 
gained their seats in order to see them 
pass together. They went by slowly, 
with calm steps and uplifted heads, their 
eyes fixed on the wide sunlit space of 
the open door. He felt little quiverings 
run all over his skin, those cold shivers 
caused by overpowering happiness. He 
saw no one. His thoughts were solely 
for himself. When he gained the thresh- 
old he saw the crowd collected—a 
dense, agitated crowd gathered there on 
his account—on account of George 
Duroy. The people of Paris were gazing 
at and envying him. Then, raising his 
eyes, he could see afar off, beyond the 
Place de la Concorde, the Chamber of 
Deputies, and it seemed to him that 
he was going to make one jump from 
the portico of the Madeleine to that of 
the Palais Bourbon. 

He slowly descended the long flight 
of steps between two ranks of specta- 
tors. But he did not see them. His 
thoughts had now turned backward, and 
before his eyes, dazzled by the brilliant 
sun, there floated the image of Madame 
de Marelle, readjusting before the mir- 
ror the little curls on her temples, 
always disarranged. 


OUR HEARTS 


CHAPTER I 


THE FIRST MEETING 


One day Massival, the celebrated 
composer of “Rebecca,” who had for 
fifteen years been called the “young and 
illustrious musician,” said to his friend, 
André |Mariolle: 

“How is it that you have never yet 
been presented to Mme. Michéle de 
Burne? I assure you that she is one of 
the most interesting women of the 
Paris of to-day.” 

“Because I do not consider myself 
at all the kind of person to fit in with 
her clique.” 

“My dear boy, you are greatly mis- 
taken. Her salon is extremely original, 
stimulating and artistic: one hears ex- 
cellent music there, and the conversa- 
tion would do credit to the most 
renowned potiniéres of the last century. 
You would meet with the utmost ap- 
preciation at Mme. de Burne’s: for one 
reason because you play the violin so 
admirably, for another because you 
bear the reputation of being the op- 
posite of commonplace, and, moreover, 
are chary of your society.” 

Flattered, but still holding back, be- 
lieving also that the young hostess in 
question was not entirely unaware of 
this overture, Mariolle ‘ exclaimed: 
“Pshaw! I do not feel at all inclined 
to go,” but in such a manner that the 
indifference conveyed by the words was 
belied by an evident intention to con- 


sent. Massival went on: 

“Let me take you there and present 
you to her one of these days. You al- 
ready know her through hearing all of 
us talk of her, as we so frequently do. 
She is a remarkably bright and very 
pretty woman who, although only 
twenty-eight years of age, has fore- 
sworn matrimony, her first venture in 
that line having been so disastrous that 
she has resolved never to attempt an- 
other. Her salon is the rendezvous of 
agreeable men—not merely clubmen or 
society men—there are just enough of 
those to give it tone. I know she would 
be very glad to see you if I were to 
take you there.” 

Persuaded, Mariolle said: “All right 
then, one of these days.” 

A few days later the musician dropped 
in, saying: 

“Are you engaged to dine anywhere 
to-morrow?” 

“No, not exactly—but we 

“Then you must come to dinner at 
Mme. de Burne’s. She has commis- 
sioned me to invite you, and I have, 
moreover, a note from her for you.” 

After a moment’s hesitation for 
form’s sake, Mariolle said: 

“Very well, I’ll go.” 

About twenty-seven years of age, a 
bachelor without profession, rich 
enough to take life as he pleased and 
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to have travelled and accumulated a 
collection of modern paintings and 
antique trifles, André Mariolle bore the 
reputation of a man possessing a fine 
mind but a whimsical, capricious nature: 
one who posed as a recluse more from 
pride and reserve than from timidity. 
With fine natural gifts, quick of appre- 
hension and perhaps of accomplishment, 
he had through indolence contented him- 
self with the réle of an onlooker, or, 
perhaps, to speak more accurately, of 
an amateur. Had he been born poor he 
would doubtless have made his mark, 
but the proverbial golden spoon having 
been his, he was haunted by eternal 
self-reproach at having achieved noth- 
ing. It is true he had made several half- 
hearted attempts: one in the direction 
of literature when he published a vol- 
ume of sketches in which he showed 
himself the possessor of a polished and 
spirited style; another in music, in per- 
forming on the violin, in which accom- 
plishment he had acquired sufficient skill 
to elicit, even from professionals, a 
recognition of his having won a high 
place among amateurs; and lastly, one 
in sculpture, that art in which a clever 
knack in portraying striking figures re- 
places knowledge and study in the eyes 
of the ignorant. A fine horseman, he was 
also, report said, an expert fencer, but 
he refrained from exhibiting his dex- 
terity in public; perhaps withheld from 
doing so by the same discretion that 
forbade his mingling in cliques where 
dangerous rivalry was to be encoun- 
tered. Nevertheless, his friends extolled 
his abilities highly and sounded his 
praises with unanimity—it may be the 
more cordially because he never sought 
to eclipse them. All agreed that he was 
a trustworthy friend and a congenial 
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companion. He was tall with a pointed 
beard; his hair was slightly grizzled but 
crisp and waving prettily, and he looked’ 
straight at you with a pair of bright,. 
distrustful and rather dark eyes. His) 
most intimate friends were the novelist, 
Gaston de Lamarthe; the composer, 
Massival; the painters, Jobin, De Rivol- 
let and De Maudel, who, one and all, 
appeared to value his friendship, his wit. 
and even his judgment, while at the 
same time, with the vanity inseparable 
from men to» whom success has un-- 
deniably come, they voted him in their 
hearts an amiable and decidedly intelli- 
gent failure. 

His haughty reserve seemed to say: 
“TJ have achieved nothing, simply be- 
cause I did not think it worth while to 
try.” He desired to enter only those 
houses in which his solid but concealed 
gifts would be acknowledged. 

The reason why he allowed himself 
to be so easily persuaded to go to Mme. 
de Burne’s was because his best friends, 
those who industriously proclaimed his 
hidden talents, were the most intimate 
frequenters of her salon. 

She lived in a pretty entresol, Rue 
du Général Foy, behind Saint Augustin. 
The dining-room and the general re- 
ception room looked on the street; two 
other room’ on a fine garden belonging 
to the proprietor of the house. One of 
these was the salon, a very large, long 
room with three windows opening on 
trees whose leaves rustled against the 
panes. This room contained excep- 
tionally beautiful, though  chastely 
simple furniture; all its belongings spoke 
of exquisite taste and unlimited ex- 
penditure—the chairs and tables, the 
dainty cabinets and étagéres, the paint- 
ings, the porcelain figurines under glass 
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shades, the vases, statuettes and the 
huge timepiece occupying the centre of 
a panel. All the decoration of this room 
attracted and detained the eye. In or- 
der to create this interior, of which she 
was almost as proud as of her own 
personality, Mme. de Burne had put 
in requisition the friendship, the knowl- 
edge, the instinct for search of all the 
artists of her acquaintance. To please 
this woman, who was rich and paid 
lavishly, they had ransacked Paris for 
artistic furnishings and decorations, and 
the result was a salon renowned through- 
out the city and one which it was her 
joy to feel was more alluring than the 
conventional drawing-room of the ordi- 
nary woman of society. It was a favo- 
rite theory of hers that the easy comfort 
of luxurious seats, the perfect grace 
of outlines, the harmony of carefully 
blended shades of color held and capti- 
vated the incoming guest just as a 
pretty smile did. There are sympathetic 
and antipathetic interiors, she main- 
tained; interiors, both rich and poor, 
that attract or repel the beings who 
enter them, make them gay or sad, 
stimulate or numb their faculties, warm 
or chill their hearts and inspire them 
with an intense desire either to remain 
or to depart. In the centre of this apart- 
ment a grand piano held’ the place of 
honor, dominating all. Farther on a high 
pair of folding doors led to a bedroom 
which again opened into a dressing- 
room hung with Persian curtains. In 
this room Mme. de Burne generally sat 
when alone. 

Married to a well-bred scoundrel of 
polished manners, one of those domes- 
tic tyrants before whom all the women 
of their households are expected to bow 
and yield, she had for five years led a 
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most wretched existence. For five years 
she had been forced to bear the exac- 
tions, the harshness, the jealousy, even 
the bodily violence of this despot. From 
the first days of their union the coarse 
brutality of his animal nature, unsoft- 
ened by even ordinary consideration or 
delicacy, had unspeakably revolted the 
woman who had become his prey. One 
night on his way home he fell dead 
suddenly from the rupture of an aneu- 
rism. When she saw the form of her 
husband carried in, covered by a sheet, 
she gazed upon it, scarcely able to 
realize the full significance of this de- 
liverance, filled with intense joy and 
at the same time experiencing a horrible 
dread of manifesting it. Of a gay and 
independent disposition, at times even 
exuberantly so, lively and magnetic with 
the spontaneous wit and brightness one 
sees so often in women born in Paris 
who seem to have absorbed into their 
being in infancy the pungent breath of 
the boulevards, laden with the applause 
or hisses issuing from the open doors 
of the playhouses, she, notwithstanding, 
retained from the five years of her 
captivity a singular timidity, a dread 
of saying too much or doing the wrong 
thing. Her husband, a polished man of 
the world, had trained her to receive 
his guests with mute correctness, an 
elegant, beautifully dressed slave. 
Among the tyrant’s friends were many 
artists whom she had welcomed with 
curiosity and listened to with delight, 
never daring to show how fully she 
comprehended and appreciated their 
genius. Her days of conventional mourn- 
ing over, she invited a few of these 
to dinner one evening. Two sent ex- 
cuses, three accepted and met to their 
astonishment a young hostess with a 
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candid soul and alluring manner who 
put them at their ease at once, declar- 
ing with frank grace how great had 
been her pleasure in meeting them in 
days gone by. Little by little she gleaned 
among the old-time acquaintances who 
had ignored and misunderstood her and 
ended by receiving, as an emancipated 
‘woman but one untouched by the faint- 
est breath of slander, a few women and 
a number of men chosen from among 
the most brilliant lights of Paris. The 
first-chosen became the intimate habit- 
ués; they brought others, and Mme. 
de Burne’s salon grew to be a sort of 
little court where every guest possessed 
some claim to distinction—fame, genius 
or an ancient name—several old titles 
being always heard among the names 
announced at her gatherings. 

Her father, M. de Pradon, who oc- 
cupied the apartment immediately 
above hers, served her as chaperon. A 
beau of an earlier generation, elegant 
and courtly, he was all attention to the 
daughter whom he treated habitually 
as a grande dame, presiding at her 
Thursday dinners. These functions were 
celebrated throughout Paris and invita- 
tions thereto eagerly sought. The claims 
of all would-be guests were carefully 
discussed, and, as often as not, dismissed 
after consultation held among the inner 
circle. Witty sayings that had circu- 
lated at these dinners leaked out and 
were quoted in the city. Débuts of 
actors, artists and young poets took 
place under Mme. de Burne’s roof, 
long-haired devotees of music, intro- 
duced by Gaston de Lamarthe, super- 
seded the Hungarian violinists first 
brought by Massival, and exotic dancing 
girls exhibited their fantastic gyrations 
in her salon before appearing at l’Eden 
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or the Folies-Bergére. i 

Mme. de Burne, besides being jeal- 
ously guarded by her friends, had an | 
unpleasant recollection of the world at — 
large from the experience gained during 
her married life, and in consequence did ~ 
not feel disposed to enlarge her circle © 
of acquaintance to any very extended © 
degree. Satisfied with her environment 
and fearing the tongue of scandal, she 
gave way with watchful prudence to a 
certain innate tendency to bohemianism 
that was part of her nature. Anxious 
to preserve a spotless name, she curbed 
her penchant toward rashness, indulged 
only her most harmless whims and was — 
careful not to give the slightest handle 
to those who would fain have suspected 
her of flirtation or intrigue. Many had 
besieged her heart, but no one so far, 
rumor said, had been rewarded with 
success. Men whispered this one to the 
other and with surprise, for few of the 
stronger sex have much faith in the 
virtue of an “unattached woman.” Some 
said that the hateful recollection of her 
relations with her husband had cured 
her forever of any idea of listening to 
the voice of love. This was the pre- 
ponderating opinion among the inti- 
mates, but the worldly wise Georges de 
Maltry laughed softly and announced: 
“Her time will come. It must come to 
a woman of that temperament; and 
the later it comes the more serious the 
affair will be. With her artistic bent, 
the probability is the man who awakens 
her heart will be a singer or a pianist.” 

Gaston de Lamarthe thought other- 
wise. In his character of novelist, ob- 
server and psychologist, making a spe- 
cialty of studying people of the fashion- 
able world, of whom he executed por- 
traits both ironical and true to life, 
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he professed above all to understand 
and analyze women with unique and 
infallible penetration. He classed Mme. 
de Burne with the eccentric beings de- 
picted in his absorbing romance “One 
of Them.” He was the first to portray 
that new type of woman, swayed by 
semi-hysterical nerves, torn by a thou- 
sand contradictory whims that did not 
rise to the dignity of wishes, losing all 
illusions, yet having tasted no real joys, 
thanks to the trend of modern condi- 
tions and to the accident of circum- 
stances, who without ardor in any di- 
rection, without enthusiasms, seem to 
combine the caprices of children with 
the exhausted vitality of old cynics. 
He, among others, had been an un- 
successful aspirant. All the faithful inti- 
mates had become, one after another, 
épris of Mme. de Burne, and, the attack 
over, had remained still under her sway, 
though in different degrees. As time 
went on they seemed to form them- 
selves into a little coterie of worship- 
pers. She was their madonna, of whom 
they among themselves constantly 
thought and spoke, unable, even when 
absent from her, to throw off her 
power. They praised her, boasted of 
her, criticised her or depreciated her 
according to the way they. felt she was 
treating them at the moment. Sensi- 
tively jealous of her and to some extent 
spying upon one another, they were 
careful to exclude from her new ac- 
quaintance any man who might prove 
a dangerous rival. There were seven 
of these devoted followers: Massival, 
Gaston de Lamarthe, the portly Fresnel 
and that combination of philosopher 
and ultra-fashionable young society 
man, M. Georges de Maltry, renowned 
for his paradoxes, his elaborate, elo- 
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quent, up-to-date erudition, incompre- 
hensible to even his most ardent ad- 
mirers, and even more celebrated for his 
taste in dress, as recherché as his 
theories; besides these chosen spirits, 
a few men of title, said to be also men 
of some degree of wit, the Comte de 
Marantin, the Baron de Gravil and two 
or three others also offered incense at 
the shrine. 

The two privileged members of this 
band of the élite appeared to be Massi- 
val and Lamarthe, who seemed to pos- 
sess the knack of being always able to 
amuse the young woman by their bo- 
hemian free and easiness, their chatter, 
their skill in taking everybody off—even 
their liege lady herself, when she would 
permit it. But the care which she took 
never to manifest to any one of her 
admirers a prolonged or marked pre- 
dilection, her bright, coquettish manner 
toward each, and the perfectly impar- 
tial distribution of her favors among 
the members of the band, maintained 
among them a friendship spiced with 
hostility and an ardor of spirit that 
made the situation a most amusing one 
to watch. 

Now and again one of them, to play 
a trick on the rest, would introduce a 
newcomer. But as this newcomer was 
never a very striking or interesting fig- 
ure, the others were seldom perturbed 
by the incident. This was the way in 
which André Mariolle had been brought 
to visit Mme. de Burne. 

A footman garbed in black announced 
the names: 

“Monsieur Massival.” 

“Monsieur Mariolle.” 

Under the light of a lamp formed of 
a high column of gilded bronze domi- 
nated by a huge shade of crushed old 
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rose silk, a woman’s head and three 
men’s heads were bending over an 
album which Lamarthe had just brought 
in. The novelist was turning the pages 
and explaining the pictures. 

One of the heads turned, and, 
Mariolle coming forward, saw a bright, 
blond face with fluffy curls at the 
temples that seemed to glow like brush- 
wood on fire. The delicate retroussé 
nose gave animation to the face, the 
clearly cut mouth, the dimpled cheeks, 
the slightly prominent chin, gave an ex- 
pression almost of mockery, but the 
eyes, light blue, with great, dilated 
pupils, were tinged with melancholy. 
This singular and brilliant look of the 
eyes suggested dreams produced by 
morphine, or, perhaps, merely a coquet- 
tish application of belladonna. 

Mme. de Burne rose, and, holding 
out her hand, welcomed the newcomer: 
“TI have been a long time begging our 
friends to bring you to see me,” she 
said. “But I always have to ask for 
such things to be done several times 
before they happen.” 

She was tall, graceful, leisurely in 
her movements, slightly décolleté, show- 
ing scarcely the tips of her superb shoul- 
ders glowing pinky in the light of the 
lamp. Her hair was not red, but that 
indescribable color certain leaves take 
on when burned by the sun in autumn. 
She presented Mariolle to her father, 
who bowed and offered his hand. The 
men chatted familiarly among them- 
selves in three groups, seeming per- 
fectly at home, just as if they were 
in a sort of club, but where the pres- 
ence of a woman compelled a certain 
gentleness of manner. 

The portly Fresnel was talking with 
the Comte de Marantin. The assiduous 
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visits of Fresnel to this house and the 


evident affection he felt for Mme. de~ 
Burne often irritated and even angered 

his friends. Still young, but fat as an — 
alderman, puffy, almost clean shaven, - 
his head covered by a thin coating of © 
downy, light hair, he was common and © 


tedious, and it was patent to all that 
he had assuredly but one feature to in- 
vest him with interest in the eyes of the 
young woman—one that would render 


him still more unattractive to other 
eyes—the fact that he loved her with © 
infatuation, loved her with a blind, ~ 
senseless intensity. He had been nick+ | 


named ‘‘the seal.” He was a married 


man, but he had never introduced his ~ 


wife to Mme. Burne. Rumor said that 


she was very jealous of the young | 


widow. Lamarthe and Massival particu- 
larly were indignant at the cordiality 


she manifested toward their puffy rival, — 


and, when they could not refrain from 
expressing their reprobation, she would 
say, smiling: 

“T love him just as I should a good, 
faithful spaniel.” 

Georges de Maltry and Gaston de 
Lamarthe were talking over the latest, 
as yet uncertain, discovery in regard 


to micro-biology. M. de Maltry ad- 


vanced his theory on the subject with 
subtlety and depth of knowledge and 
the novelist accepted it with the eager- 
ness with which men of letters geu.erally 
welcome anything original and novel. 
The expositor of the beau-monde was 


fair, the flaxen type of fairness, slight _ 


and tall. He wore a coat fitting him 
tightly over the hips, and his clever- 
looking head, with its smooth, pale hair, 
so smooth that it looked as if it had 
been pasted down, rose above his white 
collar and tie. As to Lamarthe, Gaston 
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de Lamarthe (the “de” had inoculated 
him with a few pretensions in the direc- 
tion of aristocracy and “high-life’”’), he 
was nothing if not a man of letters, a 
pitiless and terrible man of letters. 
Gifted with an eye that took in faces, 
attitudes, gestures with the precision of 
a camera, and endowed with a penetra- 
tion and sense of romance as thoroughly 
a part of his make-up as is the scent in 
a hunting dog, he harvested from morn- 
ing till night material for his work. 
With a wonderful grasp of the visible 
and an instinctive intuition revealing to 
him that which was hidden from others, 
he created books that seemed like ex- 
tracts from human life, so vivid was 
their color, their tone, their action. The 
appearance of each of his novels con- 
vulsed society with agitation, conjec- 
tures, mirth and vexation, for people 
guessed at the thinly masked char- 
acters, and his passage through a salon 
invariably left a crowd of perturbed 
persons in its wake. He had published 
a volume of reminiscences in which 
many men and women of his acquaint- 
ance had been portrayed, not exactly 
spitefully, but with an accuracy, an in- 
cisiveness that tortured the originals. 
Some one had nicknamed him “Save me 
from my friends.” With an inscrutable 
nature and a reticent tongue, he was 
said to have been at one time deeply 
in love with a woman who had flouted 
his love; on her account he had avenged 
himself on all other women. 

Massival and he were thoroughly con- 
genial, although the nature of the musi- 
cian was a very different one—franker, 
more expansive, less susceptible, per- 
haps, but more apparently sensitive. 
After producing two great successes, a 
piece played in Brussels, then presented 
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in Paris, where it had been received 
with acclamation at the Opéra-Comique, 
and a second work accepted at once at 
the Grand Opéra, and welcomed as the 
announcement of a new star rising in 
the musical world, he had then experi- 
enced that sort of check that seems to 
occur to so many artists of to-day, 
seeming almost like a kind of prema- 
ture paralysis. They do not grow old, 
mantled in glory and success, like their 
fathers, but seem stricken with loss of 
power in the flower of their age. La- 
marthe used to say: “Nowadays, we 
in France have nothing but great men 
who have become fiascos!” Massival, 
about this time, seemed extremely épris 
of Mme. de Burne, and the coterie was 
gossiping about it; therefore every eye 
was turned on him when he kissed her 
hand with a look of adoration. He 
asked: 

“Are we late?” She replied: 

“No. I am still expecting the Baron 
de Gravil and the Marquise de Bra- 
tiane.” 

“The marquise! What luck! Then we 
shall have some music to-night?” 

“YT hope so.” . 

The tardy pair entered. The mar- 
quise, who, on account of a tendency 
to embonpoint, appeared short, was of 
Italian birth, lively, with black eyes, 
eyelashes and eyebrows, and thick black 
hair that almost covered her forehead 
and even threatened her eyes. She was 
said to possess one of the most re- 
markable voices to be heard among 
women of society. The baron, a well- 
bred man, with a narrow chest and 
huge head, was incomplete without his 
violoncello in his hands. A passionate 
melomaniac, he was never seen except 
at houses where music was a chief ele- 
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ment in the entertainment. 

Dinner was announced, and Mme. de 
Burne, taking the arm of André Mari- 
olle, allowed her guests to precede 
them. When all had left the salon and 
they were alone, at thé moment when 
they were about to follow, she shot at 
him an oblique, lightning flash out of 
her pale, large-pupilled eyes—a look in 
which he discovered a more vivid in- 
terest than is usually manifested in the 
expression of pretty young hostesses 
who are receiving a young man on the 
occasion of his first visit. 

The dinner was dull and monotonous. 
Lamarthe, nervous and preoccupied, 
seemed hostile to everybody; not openly 
hostile, for he plumed himself upon his 
good breeding, but inspired by that 
almost imperceptible ill-humor that at 
once lowers the social thermometer at 
any gathering. Massival, absent-minded 
also, ate little and looked furtively 
from time to time at the mistress of 
the house, who seemed inattentive, 
smiled in answer to remarks, then be- 
came instantly serious, her mind ap- 
parently dwelling on matters that in- 
terested her far more than did her 
friends. Notwithstanding, she did her 
duty amply as a hostess toward the 
marquise and Mariolle, but she did it 
mechanically and from a sense of pro- 
priety, her mind evidently far from her- 
self and her surroundings. Fresnel and 
M. de Maltry were at odds over con- 
temporary poetry. Fresnel possessed on 
the subject of poetry the superficial 
ideas of the ordinary man of the world, 
while M. de Maltry had a very different 
point of view. 

Several times during dinner Mariolle 
again encountered that singular glance 
from his hostess, but each time less in- 
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tense, less inquisitive. Among the guests - 
only the Marquise de Bratiane, the 
Comte de Marantin and the Baron de ~ 
Gravil seemed to be in their usual vein; — 
these three chattered unceasingly, dis-— 
cussing a variety of topics. F 

The dinner over, Massival, more and © 
more depressed, sat down at the piano ~ 
and sounded a few notes. Mme. de ~™ 
Burne at once awoke from her revery | 
and organized a little concert com- 
posed of the pieces she enjoyed the 
most. The marquise was in good voice, 
and, stimulated by the presence of Mas- 
sival, sang like a true artist. The — 
composer accompanied her with the 
melancholy face that he always saw fit 
to assume when playing. His hair, which 
he wore long, came over his coat collar | 
and touched his silky beard. Many 
women had loved him, and he was still 
pursued by the homage of some, it was ~ 
whispered. Mme. de Burne, seated near 
the piano, listening with all her soul, 
appeared at the same time to be look- 
ing at him and not to see him. Mariolle 
felt a little jealous: he was not jealous 
particularly in regard to Massival and 
his hostess, but beholding this rapt ex- 
pression of a pretty woman fixed upon 
an illustrious man, he felt his vanity — 
humiliated. This was by no means the 
first time he had suffered through con- 
tact with successful men at the hands 
of women whose favor was for many 
the supreme recompense. 

About ten o’clock three other guests 
came, the Baronne de Frémines and 
two wealthy Jewesses. Conversation ran 
on an engagement just announced and 
a divorce that seemed imminent. 

Mariolle surveyed Mme. de Burne 
sitting now under a lamp held aloft 
by a column. Her nose, slightly tip- 
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tilted, the dimples in her cheeks and 
the dainty cleft in her chin gave her 
face a charming, infantile gaiety, al- 
though she was approaching her thirtieth 
year, and although the flower-like bloom 
of her youth had passed and a sort of 
haunting look of mystery had taken its 
place. Under the flooding radiance of 
the great lamp her skin took on the 
peculiar shading of pale velvet and her 
hair glistened with tawny lights when- 
ever she moved her head. She felt 
Mariolle’s gaze, fixed upon her as it 
was from the other end of the salon, 
and, rising after a moment or two, she 
glided toward him, smiling, as if in 
answer to a summons. 

“T’m sure you are feeling bored, mon- 
sieur,” she said. “One always feels so 
in a house where one is not acclima- 
tized.” : 

He protested the reverse, of course. 
She took a chair next to him and im- 
mediately they began to talk. There 
was no hesitation, no check. It was 
like a match held to very dry wood; 
at once the flame answered. It was as 
if they had always known each other’s 
opinions and sensations, as if the same 
nature, the same tendencies and tastes 
had predisposed them to understand 
each other and that destiny had or- 
dained that they should meet. Perhaps 
some adroitness on the young woman’s 
part contributed to bring about this 
state of feeling, but the delight of find- 
ing some one who listened, who grasped 
his meaning at once, who furnished him 
_ opportunities for repartee by her re- 
plies, inspired Mariolle. Flattered also 
by the manner in which he had been 
treated by her, captivated by the allur- 
ing grace and charm with which she 
knew so well how to fascinate men, he 


revealed that subtle wit and delicate 
quality of mind peculiar to him, which 
when perceived attracted sympathy in 
a powerful degree. 

All at once she exclaimed: 

“Tt is really very enjoyable to con- 
verse with you, monsieur. I had been 
told that it was, indeed.” 

He felt himself blushing and said 
boldly: 

“While I had heard, madame, that 
you were——” 

“A coquette,” she broke in. “Well, so 
I am with people who please me. 
Everybody knows it, and I do not deny 
the fact; but you will find out that my 
coquetry is thoroughly impartial. I thus 
succeed in keeping my friends always 
about me.” 

She said this with a look that signi- 
fied “Do not be a simpleton; keep your 
head; do not make the mistake of 
thinking you will be accorded more than 
others have won from me.” 

“You are warning me of the dangers 
that will beset my path here,” he an- 
swered. “Thank you, madame. I am 
pleased at that.” 

She had opened to him an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her personally, 
and he availed himself of it. He pro- 
ceeded to pay her compliments and dis- 
covered that she enjoyed this. Then he 
piqued her curiosity by telling her what 
he had heard said of her mode of life 
and tastes in the different sets he fre- 
quented. Although she affected a pro- 
found indifference, she could not con- 
ceal her desire to listen. He flatteringly 
depicted a woman of independent spirit, 
bright and intellectual, who had sur- 
rounded herself with men of eminence 
and who yet remained an accomplished 
and fascinating woman of society. She 
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protested with smiles, with faint denials, 
highly amused by all the details he fur- 
nished, and, with an appearance of in- 
dulging in badinage, she led him on to 
say more and more, questioning him 
wittily with an eager desire for flattery. 

“She is, after all, just like all the 
rest,” he mused, looking at her; “noth- 
ing but a mere child,’ and then he 
uttered a pretty compliment vaunting 
her genuine love of art, so rarely found 
in a woman. An unexpected shade of 
mockery, of that French raillery that is 
the essence of our race, instantly was 
visible in her face. Mariolle had over- 
done it. She showed him that she was 
not duped. 

“Dear me,” she remarked, “I really 
must confess that I do not feel per- 
fectly sure whether it is art or artists 
that I am fond of.” 

“How can one love the artists with- 
out loving art?” retorted Mariolle. 

“Because they are sometimes more 
amusing than men of society.” 

“Yes, but they have more inconven- 
ient foibles.” 

“That’s true.” 

“Then you do not care for music?” 

She grew serious at’ once. 

“Oh, but I do. I adore music. I think 
I love it better than anything else, al- 
though Massival maintains that I do 
not understand it.” 

“He said so?” 

“No, but he thinks so.” 

“Flow do you know?” 

“Oh, we women guess intuitively al- 
most all that we do not know for a 
certainty.” 

“So Massival thinks that you cannot 
grasp music?” 

“T am-sure of it. I gather it by the 
manner alone with which he interprets 


it to me and the modulations, as though i 


he were thinking: ‘This is a useless | 


piece of work, but I’ll do it for you | 
because you are a nice woman.’ ” 


“Nevertheless, he told me that bet- | 


ter music is heard at your house than - 
anywhere else in Paris.” 

“That is true, thanks to him.” 

“Don’t you care for literature?” i 

“Of course I do, and I even have | 
the presumption to imagine that I can — 
appreciate good literature, in spite of 
Lamarthe’s dictum.” 5 

“Does he also think you cannot ap- 
preciate that?” F 

“Of course he does.” 

“Vou don’t mean to say that he told 
you so.” 
“He certainly did. His theory is that, 
although there are to be found now 
and then women who have a delicate 
and true perception of expressed senti- 
ments, of psychology in general, the 
sex is, as a whole, incapable of discern- 
ing that which is superior in his call- 

ing.” 

Mariolle smiled and asked: “What is 
your opinion on the matter, madame?” 

She reflected some moments, then | 
looking him squarely in the face to see ~ 
if he were listening carefully and grasp- 
ing what she answered: 

“T have my own ideas on the sub- 
ject,” she said. “I believe that women’s 
capacity for feeling—feeling, I say— 
makes their minds able to apprehend 
everything; only their minds do not 
always retain the matter grasped. Do 
you understand me?” 

“No, not at all, madame.” 

“T mean by that, that in order for 
us to grasp anything as fully as men 
do, our womanly nature must be ap 
pealed to, rather than our intelligence. 
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We cannot feel interested in any sub- 
ject presented to us by. a man unless 
he first gains our sympathy, for we 
see everything through a haze of sen- 
timent. By sentiment I do not mean 
love—no—through a haze of sentiment: 
and sentiment takes on all sorts of 
forms, manifestations and shades. It is 
something belonging specially to us. You 
men cannot understand it in the very 
least: it befogs you, while it illuminates 
us. Oh! I know that this is all very 
vague to you: so much the worse! To 
sum it up, if a man loves us and we 
care for him—this is indispensable— 
and if this man is a superior being he 
can, if he takes the trouble, make us 
feel, see, apprehend everything—every- 
thing; and we can, at times and in 
fragments, share his intellect. But this 
is only evanescent, for we forget—yes, 
we forget, just as the air forgets the 
words it has carried. We are intuitive 
and inspirational, but variable, impres- 
sionable, influenced by that which is 
about us. If you only knew how I 
recognized in my own self conditions 
of mind that make of me several dif- 
ferent women, according to the weather, 
my state of health, what I have been 
reading, what people have been saying 
to me! There are days when I possess 
the soul of a blameless mother of a 
family—without children—and others in 
which my soul is almost that of a 
cocotte—without lovers.” 

Charmed, he asked: 

“Do you believe that most intelligent 
women are capable of this mental ac- 
tivity?” 

“Ves,” she replied, “only it is dor- 
mant, almost always; and, besides, the 
existence custom has ordained for them 
forces them in different directions and 
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determines matters for them.” 

“You prefer music, then, to all other 
arts, you say?” 

“Yes. But what I have been telling 
you is so true! Never could I have 
enjoyed it as I have, never should I 
have adored it as I have, had it not 
been for that marvellous Massival. All 
those wonderful works of the great mas- 
ters that I had heretofore passionately 
loved, why, he put a soul into them 
for me when he showed me how to 
interpret them. What a pity it is that 
he is married!” 

She spoke enthusiastically, but at the 
same time with such profound regret 
that she completely corroborated her 
theories in regard to women and their 
admiration for art. 

Massival was in fact a married man. 
He had contracted a union before his 
days of success, but he never spoke 
of his wife and she never accompanied 
him anywhere, and, although he had 
three children, the fact was known to 
but few. 

Mariolle began to laugh. She was 
undeniably attractive, this woman, pi- 
quante, different from the conventional 
type and very pretty. He persisted in 
gazing with a pertinacity which did not 
appear to annoy her at that face both 
grave and gay, a little defiant, with 
its audacious nose, its sensuous bloom, 
flushed by the glorious summer of a 
maturity so fine, so tender, so delicious 
that she seemed to be at the year, the 
month, the very minute of her perfec- 
tion. He asked himself: “Is she painted, 
I wonder?” and he searched for the 
little tell-tale line at the roots of the 
hair, but without discovering it. Heavy 
steps behind him on the carpet startled 
him and he turned his head. Two foot- 
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men were carrying in the tea-table. The 
little blue-flamed lamp made the water 
murmur softly in a great silver ap- 
paratus, shining and complicated as a 
chemist’s apparatus. 

“You will take a cup of tea?” she 
asked. 

He said he would. She rose and 
walked erect, almost stiffly, toward the 
table where the singing vapor ascended 
in the midst of an array of cakes, pre- 
served fruits and bonbons. Her sil- 
houette clearly defined against the tap- 
estry of the salon, Mariolle observed 
the slenderness of her waist and the 
slimness of her hips, also the beauty 
of the shoulders and full throat that 
had struck him earlier. 

As he watched her trailing her skirt 
along the carpet he said to himself: 
“A siren! Everything about her is al- 
luring!” She now went from one to 
the other, offering refreshments with 
dainty grace. Mariolle was following 
her with his eyes and Lamarthe, who 
was walking up and down with his 
cup and saucer in his hands, came 
to him and said: 

“Shall we leave together?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Let us go at once, if it is the same 
to you. I am tired.” 

They left. When they had reached 
the street the novelist said: 

“Are you going home or to the club?” 

“T am going to the club for an 
hour or two.” 

“To the “Tambourines’?” 

“Ves,” 

“Tl go to the door with you, but 
I won’t go in. I always feel bored in 
places of that sort.” 

When they had gone several steps 
Mariolle: said: 
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“What a peculiar woman! What do_ 
you think of her?” ! 

Lamarthe laughed out. : 

“Aha! it is beginning!” he said. “You — 
are catching it like all the rest of us; 
as to me, I am cured, but I have had - 
the disease. The symptoms, my friend, } 
consist in talking of her, nothing but | 
her when the patients are together, - 
whenever and wherever they meet.” 

“It strikes me that there is nothing — 
surprising in my speaking of her, see- - 
ing that this is the first time we have © 
met.” 3 
“All right. Let us talk of her. You | 
are going to fall in love with her. It is 
inevitable; every one goes through it.” 

“She is so very bewitching?” 

“Yes and no. Those who admire the 
women of yesterday, soulful women, 
women with heart and sensibility, the ~ 
women one reads of in old novels, - 
loathe her and get to detest her so 
much that they end by saying terrible 
things about her. Others, such as our- 
selves, to whom the modern woman 
appeals, are forced to confess that she 
is exquisite, although we do not be- 
come attached to her. This is exactly 
what always happens. Men do not die 
of love for her; they do not even 
suffer excessively, but they feel furious 
that she is not different. You will be 
stricken if she vouchsafes to cast the 
spell; indeed, I see that the charm is 
already beginning to work.” 

“Oh, I am simply the latest comer; 
besides, I fancy she is fond of titles.” 

“Yes, she certainly is not indifferent 
to them, and yet at the same time she 
laughs at them. The most famous, re- 
cherché, even the most distinguished 
man will not return very often to her 
house, if he has not found favor in 
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her sight; and yet she is fond of that 
idiot of a Fresnel and that slimy De 
Maltry. She becomes greatly attached 
to blockheads without the slightest rea- 
son for doing so; it is impossible to 
guess why, unless it be because they 
amuse her more than we do—or, per- 
haps, because that, at heart, they love 
her better than we do, and all women 
are more swayed by that consideration 
than by any other.” 

Lamarthe went on talking about her, 
analyzing her character, arguing with 
himself, repeating at times to contradict 
what he had said, interrogated by Mar- 
jolle, who listened and answered with 
deep interest, fascinated by the sub- 
ject, a little misled, perhaps, his mind 
full of accurate observations and false 
deductions. 

He said: “She is not the only one; 


there are fifty like her, if not more, 
nowadays. For instance, that little Fré- 
mines woman, whom we saw enter her 
house a minute ago, is another of the 
same kind, only bolder and married 
to a foreigner. Her house is one of 
the most amusing places to visit in 
Paris. I drop in there quite often.” 

Without perceiving how far they were 
wandering, they had followed the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, the Rue Royale, the 
Avenue of the Champs Elysées and 
were arriving at the Arc de Tri- 
omphe. Lamarthe suddenly drew out his 
watch: 

“My dear boy,” said he, “we have 
now been an hour and ten minutes 
talking about her; quite enough for 
to-day. I'll walk with you as far as 
your club another time. Go home and 
go to bed, and I'll do the same.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE NET IS SPREAD 


Mme. DE Burne’s dressing-room was 
a large, well-lighted apartment hung 
with beautiful Persian draperies im- 
ported for her by a friend, ‘a diplomat. 
Their ground was yellow, a yellow like 
golden cream, and the design, which 
was in all colors, yellow predominating, 
consisted of bizarre-looking houses with 
- turned-up roofs around which huge- 
maned lions and long-horned antelopes 
_ roamed, interspersed by gorgeous birds 
of paradise on the wing. 

There was little furniture. Three long 
tables covered with plaques of green 
_ marble bore all the requisites for the 


toilet of a woman. On the central one 
were the great washbasins of heavy 
crystal, on the second an army of bot- 
tles, boxes and vases of all shapes, 
surmounted by silver tops on which 
were displayed a monogram and crown. 
On the third table were spread all the 
complicated and delicate instruments 
that modern luxury has devised for the 
care of the person. Besides these tables 
the only other pieces of furniture were 
two chaises-longues, luxuriously uphol- 
stered, inviting in appearance to the 
possessor of tired limbs. Along an en- 
tire wall was an immense mirror formed 
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of three panels with hinges, permitting 
the young woman to see herself from 
all points of view. To the right, in a 
niche usually hidden by a drapery, was 
a bath, a deep, green marble basin into 
which one descended by means of two 
steps. An exquisite cupid, designed by 
the sculptor Predole, sitting on the edge, 
poured in hot or cold water from the 
two shells with which he was playing. 
At the end of this retreat Venetian 
mirrors in the form of an arched al- 
cove reflected the bath and the bather. 
A little farther on stood a desk cov- 
ered with papers—letters folded up, 
scraps of torn envelopes bearing gilded 
monograms. This was where Mme. de 
Burne did her writing, for she lived 
much in this room when alone. 

Day dreaming after her bath, lying 
back in a chaise-longue, her heavy 
bronze-brown hair twisted up on the 
top of her head, her firm, supple arms 
shining in the loose sleeves of her dress- 
ing-gown, she was disturbed by a soft 
knock at the door. Her maid entered, 
leaving a letter. Mme. de Burne opened 
it, and, having read the first few lines, 
dismissed the servant, saying: “I shall 
ring for you in an hour.” 

When she was alone she smiled with 
victorious joy. The opening words had 
sufficed to show her that this letter was 
the capitulation of Mariolle. He had 
resisted much longer than she had 
deemed possible. During the last three 
months she had lured him on with all 
the grace, the winning charm that she 
was capable of. Never before had she 
made such efforts to captivate. He 
seemed distrustful, on his guard against 
the wiles of her insatiable coquetry. 
There had been many téte-d-téte con- 
versations, during which she had put 
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forth all her physical allurement, all her= 
seductive wit and many musical soirées: 
to which they had listened together,- 
vibrating with the same emotion, be- 
fore she had been able to detect in 
his eye the avowal of surrender, the 
supplication of a soul that is van- 
quished. How well she knew that look! 
How often had she, with feline skill and’ 
unquenchable curiosity, awakened that. 
torturing fire in the eyes of men! It 
amused her so to see them give in, 
little by little, conquered, dominated! 
by her power, to find herself becoming! 
the one woman on earth in their eyes, 
their capricious and tyrannous idol! 
This feeling had risen in her gradually, 
like an instinct developing itself, a nat-: 
ural instinct for war and conquest. It. 
may have been that a germ of longing’ 
for reprisals had been planted in her 
heart during the years of her matrimo-- 
nial bondage, a sort of vague desire to 
avenge herself for what she was under- 
going at the hands of one man by mak- 
ing all others that came within her 
reach suffer also. She was, above all, 
a coquette, and as soon as she had 
gained her freedom she set to work 
to hunt for and subdue those susceptible 
to her charms, just as a hunter goes: 
out in search of game, for the mere 
pleasure of seeing it fall. Her heart 
was not eager for emotion, as are the 
hearts of tender, sentimental women; 
she did not crave the exclusive love 
of the man nor did she seek happiness 
in reciprocal passion. All she wanted 
from those about her was admiration, 
homage, worship and incense. Whoever 
became one of the habitués of her salon } 
had to become also the slave of her 
sorceries; and no one could inspire 
her for any length of time with inter- 
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est if he refused to be conquered by 
her coquetries, disdainful of love or 
perhaps worshipping elsewhere. In order 
to keep her friendship, it was neces- 
sary to be her captive; and in that 
case she lavished countless kindnesses 
and attentions so as to retain her pris- 
oner. Once enrolled among her troop 
of adorers, a man seemed to belong to 
her by right of conquest. She gov- 
erned her captives with wonderful skill, 
guided by her knowledge of their de- 
fects and virtues and by the turn their 
jealousy took. Too exacting admirers 
were punished by expulsion, and when, 
grown wiser, they demanded readmis- 
sion, she would generally grant the boon, 
imposing, however, severe conditions. 
She took so much pleasure in this game 
of pitch and toss with men’s hearts 
that she found it as interesting to be- 
witch old men as. to turn the heads of 
young ones. It almost seemed as if 
her own degree of affection were regu- 
lated by the intensity of that which 
she inspired, the dull and heavy Fresnel 
retaining his place as a prime favorite, 
thanks to the frenzied passion he felt 
for her. She was not, however, entirely 
indifferent to men: she had been con- 
scious of the beginning of impulses 
known only to herself that she had 
checked just at the moment:when they 
might have become dangerous. Artists 
particularly, whose refinements of 
thought and subtleties of feeling she 
was able to comprehend, had several 
- times agitated the surface of her heart, 
but, a prey to prudent fears, undecided 
and watchful, she had always drawn 
back in time. In addition to her natural 
caution, she saw her satellites through 
the eyes of the modern woman, who 
in a very short time denudes the great- 
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est man of his prestige. As soon as, épris 
of her, they threw themselves on her 
mercy, they became divested of the 
glamour that had given them any 
charm in her sight, and she saw them 
henceforth, like all the others who had 
preceded them, in the guise of poor 
wretches who had been subjugated by 
her arts. 

In spite of all this, she was a vic- 
tim to boredom. She did not really 
enjoy society and only went into it 
through precedent. She endured the 
long evenings with suppressed yawns 
and sleepy eyelids, amused only by the 
mannerisms, the affectations, by her 
own caprices and the gratification of 
her restless curiosity. Never able to 
find relief in a real affection, she lived 
in a sort of gay ennui, always on the 
search for distraction and already 
weighed down by lassitude, although 
she deemed herself satisfied with life. 
What really caused her poignant satis- 
faction was her estimation of herself 
as the most seductive and eagerly 
sought-for woman of her time. Proud 
of her charm, of her irregular, bizarre 
and captivating order of beauty, certain 
of the keenness of her intelligence, 
which enabled her to guess, forestall 
and comprehend thousands of matters 
that others could not perceive, of her 
wit that so many talented men had 
appreciated, and ignorant of the limits 
that bounded her mental powers, sht 
believed herself an almost unique be- 
ing, a rare pearl existing in a mediocre 
world, a world that seemed to her empty 
and monotonous because she was too 
good for it. Never did she suspect for 
a moment that she was herself the cause 
of the continual ennui from which she 
suffered: she accused others of being 
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the source of her melancholy. If they 
were not able to distract or amuse 
or even inspire her with passion, it 
was because they were lacking in pleas- 
ing qualities. She would say laughing- 
ly: “Everybody is wearisome. The only 
tolerable people are those that can 
amuse me and simply because they can 
amuse me.” 

And the best way to please her was 
to succumb to her charm. Showing well 
that the only way to succeed in any- 
thing is to take pains, she bent all her 
intelligence in the direction of allure- 
ment, and nothing delighted her so much 
as to recognize the homage of a pas- 
sion-kindled eye or wildly beating heart. 
She had been astounded at the diffi- 
culty encountered in the subjugation 
of André Mariolle, for it had been 
patent from the first moment that he 
admired her. Little by little she had 
succeeded in sounding that secretly en- 
vious, subtle and egotistical nature, and, 
laying herself out to vanquish him by 
peculiar attentions and _ preferences, 
aided by a natural sympathy she really 
felt, she had ended by attaining her 
end. For more than a month she had 
watched him, perceiving him restless, 
taciturn, fighting against the impulse to 
make the avowal. Oh, those avowals! 
In her heart she did not enjoy them 
so very much, for when they were too 
direct, too eager, she was forced to be 
cruel and rigorous. What she liked best 
were delicate manifestations, semi-con- 
fidences, warily expressed allusions; and 
she displayed marvellous tact and ad- 
dress in compelling from her adorers 
this reserve in their worship of her. 
For more than a month had she been 
awaiting from Mariolle the confession, 
open or ambiguous, according to the 
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nature of the owner, by which the op- 
pressed heart solaces itself. He had 
said nothing, but he had written. It 
was a long letter—four pages! She held 
it in her hands, trembling with gratifi- 
cation, for a moment, then, throwing © 
herself back in her chaise-longue and 
dropping off her little slippers so as 
to be more fully at ease, she began to 
read. A surprise awaited her. Mariolle 
told her in serious words that he re- 
fused to suffer at her hands; that he 
already knew her too well to consent 
to be enrolled among her victims. In 
polished phraseology, through which, 
however, one could detect the love he 
was controlling, he wrote that he was 
aware of her manner of treating those 
who had grown to love her; he con- 
fessed that he had fallen under her 
spell, but that he meant to escape by 
flight from the thraldom that menaced 
him. He was going away. The letter 
was a determined and eloquent fare- 
well. 

She read and reread with ever-in- 
creasing surprise those four pages of 
prose. Getting up from her seat, she 
put on her slippers and began to pace 
up and down, her sleeves thrown back, 
displaying her bare arms, her hands 
thrust into the little pockets of her 
dressing-gown, one of them clutching 
the crumpled letter. Stunned by this 
unexpected turn of affairs, she said to 
herself: 

“He writes remarkably well, this boy; 
better than Lamarthe. There is sincer- 
ity, real feeling in this; not mere senti- 
mentality.” 

Feeling inclined to smoke, she went 
up to the table with the array of silver- 
crested bottles and, selecting a Dres- 
den box, took out a cigarette; then, 
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having lit it, she walked ever to the 
mirror, where she saw three pretty 
women appear in the three divisions. 
As she got quite close, she stopped 
short, made a slight bow and smile, a 
friendly little salute that meant “Very 
pretty—very pretty!” She inspected her 
eyes, bared her teeth, raised her arms, 
placed her hands on her hips and turned 
her profile so as to see herself from 
head to foot in the three mirrors. Re- 
maining thus, gazing at the triple re- 
flection of herself, she found the picture 
altogether charming; and enraptured at 
being so beautiful, she felt an egotistical 
and physical pleasure in it, almost as 
sensuous as that of a man. 

Every day she was accustomed to 
survey herself in this manner, and her 
maid, who occasionally surprised her, 
said once to her: “Madame looks at 
herself so much that she will end by 
wearing out all the mirrors in the 
house.” But this self-admiration was the 
secret of her empire over those with 
whom she came in contact. By culti- 
vating to their utmost the beauty of 
her face and the elegance of her form, 
by seeking and finding out all that 
could possibly enhance her physical ad- 
vantages, by studying the almost im- 
perceptible movements and shades of 
expression that would develop the nat- 
ural grace of her attitudes and gait and 
increase the strange attractiveness of 
her eyes, by learning what made her 
more beautiful in her own eyes, she 
found out how to intensify the allur- 
ing power over man that was hers by 
birthright. 

A little tired soon, by standing still 
in this manner, she said to her ever- 
smiling image (and the image moved 
its lips as if in echo): “All right! We’ll 


see, monsieur!” Then, crossing th 
room, she sat down at her desk. 
This is what she wrote: 


Dear M. Mariotre: Come and se 
me to-morrow at four. I shall be alone 
and I hope that I shall be able to re 
assure you as to the imaginary danger 
that you dread. I call myself you 
friend, and I shall prove myself a sin 
cere one. 

MICHELE DE BURNE. 


It was a simple toilet that she wor 
to receive her visitor next day, a gow 
of pale gray, gray with a tinge of lila 
as melancholy as the twilight, ver 
plainly made, with a high, closely fit 
ing collar, tight sleeves, a bodice tha 
clung to her throat and waist, and ; 
skirt that fitted closely to her hips 
When he entered, looking slightly grave 
she went toward him, holding out he 
hands. He kissed them, then sat down 
and she waited, allowing the silence tha 
followed to last some moments, in orde: 
to assure herself of his embarrassment 
He did not know what to say anc 
waited for her to speak. At last: 

“Well, let us look the matter in th 
face!” she exclaimed. ‘What has comé 
over your Do you know that you have 
written me a very insolent letter?” 

“T know I have,” he replied, “anc 
I apologize to you. I am, I always have 
been, excessively, brutally frank. 1] 
might have gone away without making 
the uncalled-for and wounding explana: 
tions that I addressed to you. But 1] 
thought it more loyal to follow the 
dictates of my nature and to trust tc 
your comprehending it.” 

“Come, come!’’ she broke in. “What 
folly is this?” 
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He said impetuously: 

“J would rather not discuss the mat- 
ter.” 

“But I brought you here to discuss 
it,” she interrupted quickly in her turn, 
“and we shall do so until you are quite 
convinced that you are running no risk.” 

She broke into a peal of laughter, 
laughter like that of a very young 
girl, and her simple gown, so like that 
of a convent girl, made the laugh seem 
all the more natural. 

“J wrote you the truth, the abso- 
lute truth,” he stammered, “the simple 
truth about myself.” 

“T know it,” she answered, becoming 
serious. “This happens with all my 
friends. You wrote that I am an abom- 
inable coquette. I know that I am, 
but what then? No one dies in con- 
sequence; I don’t believe that any one 
even suffers. Of course there is what 
Lamarthe calls ‘the crisis.’ That is what 
you are undergoing now, but it soon 
passes, and then comes—what shall I 
call it?p—a sort of chronic condition 
which does not cause pain and which 
I just keep alive so that I may retain 
the fidelity, devotion and attachment of 
my friends. Now what. do you think 
of me? Am I not candid and sincere? 
How many women have you met who 
would dare to say to a man what I 
have just said to you?” 

She spoke with a quaint and deter- 
mined air and with such simplicity and 
yet earnestness that he could not help 
smiling. “All your other friends,” said 
he, “are men who have already passed 
through the fire, even before meeting 
you. Scorched and grilled, they were 
able to bear with equanimity the fur- 
nace in which you placed them; but 
as far as I am concerned, madame, I 
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have never been through that ordeal. 
And I have for some time past realized 
that it will be terrible if I allow my- 
self to yield to the feeling that is de- 
veloping in my heart.” 

She became familiar in her manner 
suddenly, and bending toward him, her 
hands crossed upon her knees, she said: 

“Now, listen! I am speaking in all 
good faith. I hate to think that I am 
going to lose a friend simply on ac- 
count of a chimerical fear. Supposing 
you should love ‘me; the men of the 
present day do not love the women of 
this period so intensely as to suffer any 
harm from it. Believe me, I am speaking 
of what I know well.” 

She remained silent a moment and 
then went on with the peculiar smile 
of a woman who is speaking the truth, 
but who believes she is lying: 

“At any rate, I am not the sort of 
woman to be adored passionately. I am 
too modern. I shall be your friend, 
your pretty little friend, for whom you 
will feel affection—but nothing more 
than affection—I shall see to that.” 

Then, in a more serious tone, she 
added: 

“Tn any case, I warn you that I am 
incapable of really loving any one, no 
matter whom; that I shall treat you 
just like the others, never any better. 
I have a horror of jealous men and 
tyrants. I was compelled to endure the 
despotism of a husband, but I do not 
care, with a mere friend, to put up with 
the affectionate tyranny which mars cor- 
dial relations. You see, I am hiding 
nothing from you, that I speak to you 
as a comrade. Do you accept the réle 
of a loyal friend that I propose to you? 
If not, it is not too late: you can 
withdraw, whatever be the gravity of 
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your case. There is safety in flight, you 
know.” ; 

He looked at her, already won by 
the magic of her voice, by the intoxi- 
cation of her personality. He mur- 
mured, vibrating with a sense of her 
proximity: 

“T accept the conditions, madame; 
and if harm comes, so much the worse 
for me. You are worth running the 
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risk for.” 
She stopped him as he was going to 
say more: 


“No, that is enough,” she said. “Let 
us never mention this again.” 

She went on to chat on indifferent 
matters. An hour later he left in torture, 
for he really loved her, and with joy 
in his heart because he had promised 
her that he would not withdraw. 


CHAPTER III 


QUESTIONINGS 


He was in torture because he loved 
her. Unlike the vulgar crowd to whom 
the chosen one of their heart appears 
surrounded by an aureole of perfection, 
he had grown to love her, although 
watching her with the clear-seeing eyes 
of a man who had never before known 
what love is. His unquiet, penetrating 
mind, always on the defensive, had pre- 
served him from the influence of tur- 
bulent passions. A few intrigues, two 
short liaisons cut short by ennui, and 
some successful love-passages, soon 
ended in disgust—such had been the 
romantic experiences of Mariolle. He 
considered woman as a useful institu- 
tion for such men as required a, well- 
kept house and children or as a pleas- 
ant toy for such as desired the pastime 
of love-making. 

In going to Mme. de Burne’s he had 
been warned against her by the con- 
fidences of his friends. What be knew 
of her interested, puzzled and attracted 
him, while at the same time it rather 
repelled him, 


On principle he disapproved of play- 
ers who did not-play the game. After 
a few interviews he discovered that she 
was extremely interesting and invested 
with strong magnetic charm. The phys- 
ical personality of this fair woman, 
who was at the same time plump and 
slim, with her superb arms, that looked 
as if made for embraces, and her long, 
slender body, that seemed made for 
flight, appeared to him a symbol of 
vain hopes. Moreover, he had experi- 
enced in his intercourse with her a 
pleasure he never could have believed 
possible in conversing with a mere so- 
ciety woman. Endowed with wit marked 
by spontaneity and unexpectedness, sa- 
tirical with an irony that did not sting, 
she at times allowed herself to be in- 
fluenced by romantic and even senti- 
mental considerations, showing that be- 
neath her mocking brilliancy there 
existed a fund of poetic tenderness, and 
this touch of inconsistency made her 
very captivating. 

She made herself exceedingly agree- 
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able to Mariolle, desiring to add him 
to her list of victims; and he visited 
her as often as he could, feeling at- 
tracted by her more and more as time 
went on. A sort of power seemed to 
emanate from her, drawing him to her: 
a power made up of smiles, glances 
and words; and yet he often went from 
her presence with a feeling of irritation 
at something she had said or done. 
The more he felt himself enveloped by 
this mysterious magnetism, the more he 
fathomed and comprehended her nature, 
ardently wishing she were different. Still 
the very characteristics that he disliked 
in her were the ones that allured him 
more effectively than her better quali- 
ties. Her coquetry, as openly carried on 
as the toying with a fan by other 
women, her way of taking nothing se- 
riously which had at first attracted, but 
now made him uneasy, her constant 
longing for excitement and novelty, 
at times exasperated him so much that 
he would, on leaving her, resolve to 
discontinue his visits gradually. But 
the next day he would inevitably find 
some pretext to return to her. What 
he felt more and more acutely as his 
infatuation increased was the insecurity 
of her affection and the reality of his 
suffering. He sank deeper and deeper 
in his obsession, like a man drowning 
from fatigue, whose boat has foundered 
far from shore. He was not blind; he 
knew her exactly as she was, the pre- 
science of his passion having endowed 
him with clear-sightedness. Still he 
could not keep himself from constantly 
thinking about her. 

With tireless persistency he kept 
analyzing her character, seeking to pene- 
trate the, depths of that inscrutable 
feminine soul, that incomprehensible 
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mixture of gay intelligence and trivial- 
ity, of affection and inconstancy, of 
judgment and childishness, that astound- 
ing blend of contradictory traits. 

How was it that she maintained this 
empire over him? He asked himself this 
question over and over again. He could 
not understand how, for with his re- 
flective, observant and proudly modest 
nature it was to have been expected that 
he would have been attracted by a 
woman with the old-fashioned virtues 
of tender gentlemess and faithful affec- 
tion. But he encountered in this one 
a kind of new departure from the old | 
order of things, a being excitingly orig- 
inal, one of those women who are the 
pioneers of a new generation, essentially 
different from their predecessors, and 
who diffuse around them, even by their 
faults, the powerful attraction of a new- 
ly awakening force. After the dreamy 
and passionate women of the Restora- 
tion came the pleasure-loving daughters 
of the Empire—and here was another 
type of the protean yet eternal femi- 
nine, a creature of refined sensibility, 
of restless, irresolute nature, who gave 
the idea of having been under the in- 
fluence of all the narcotics that soothe 
or madden the nervous centres—under 
chloroform that stuns, under ether and 
morphine that lash the imagination, 
blunt the intelligence and dull the emo- 
tions. He saw in her a being created 
to charm; a gem, exquisite and delicate, 
satisfying his eye, making his heart 
throb, exciting his longings—just as de- 
licious and appetizing viands exhibited 
behind a plate-glass window tantalize the 
hunger of a starving passer-by. 

Perceiving that he was falling down 
the slope of an abyss, he began to re- 
flect with terror on his situation. What 
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would happen? What would she do? 
She would do precisely: as she had done 
with all the rest—bring him to that con- 
dition in which a man obeys the caprices 
of a woman slavishly, as a dog fol- 
lows the steps of his master, and then 
she would catalogue him in the list 
of her more or less valued favorites. 
But had she really treated all the others 
in this way? Had there never been an 
exception for whom she had truly cared 
for a month, a day, an hour, in one 
of those transports, so quickly repressed, 
to which her soul was subject? 

He discussed her interminably with 
these éthers as they came away together 
from her dinners. He could see that 
they were still agitated, discontented, 
nervous—their emotions unsatisfied. No, 
she had certainly never loved any of 
those drawing-room celebrities; there- 
fore he, he who had never done aught 
to cause people to turn their heads 
or stare when he entered a salon or 
mingled in a crowd—what would he 
be in her eyes? Nothing—a mere non- 
entity, one who in the eyes of a bril- 
liant woman becomes a sort of tame 
cat: an adjunct, useful and without 
flavor, like the vin ordinaire one uses 
with water at meals. If he had made 
himself a name he might ‘have accepted 
this réle; his renown would have made 
it less humiliating; but, as it was, he 
would have none of it, and so he sent 
her the letter of adieu. When he re- 
ceived her brief reply he was as over- 
whelmed as if some great boon had 
been accorded him, and when she made 
him promise that he would not forsake 
her, he was as happy as if he had been 
delivered from some peril. 

Several days passed without anything 
occurring. But when the calm—the lull 


that follows a storm—was over he felt, 
awakening in intensified violence, the 
passion that was devouring him. He had 
said that he would never again broach 
the subject to her; but he had not 
promised never to write, and one eve- 
ning, when he was kept from sleep 
by the insomnia of a lover, he sat 
down, almost in defiance of himself, 
and began to commit to paper an ex- 
pression of his sufferings. It was not a 
letter; it was a collection of disjointed 
notes and phrases—throes of anguish 
transmuted into words. This soothed 
him: he felt relieved, and going to 
bed, found he was able to sleep. 

Next morning he read over what he 
had written, and putting the sheets of 
paper in an envelope, posted them to 
Mme. de Burne. He fancied that this 
document would not displease her: all 
women regard a sincere love-letter with 
favor and infinite indulgence. Toward 
evening he went to her house, wonder- 
ing how he would be received and what 
she would say to him. He found M. 
de Pradon there, smoking cigarettes and 
chatting with his daughter. Sometimes 
he passed hours in this way, for he 
treated her less like a child than 2 
friend. She had introduced into their 
friendship a tinge of the homage which 
she exacted from him as she did from 
everybody else. 

When she saw Mariolle come in a 
flash of pleasure illumined her face; 
she held out her hand eagerly and her 
smile said: “I am glad to see you!” 

He hoped that the father would soon 
take his leave. But M. de Pradon did 
not go. In spite of his confidence in 


‘his daughter, he always watched her 


with a singular anxiety that was almost 
marital. This time he was inspired with 
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curiosity to see how this new friend of 
hers would succeed; whether he was 
likely to have more luck than the others, 
what he was like, if he amounted to 
anything. Would he get his congé or 
would he become a member of the band 
of intimates? So he stayed on, and 
Mariolle soon realized that there was 
no hope of his departure. He decided, 
therefore, to make a friend of him, 
judging wisely that an ally in the camp 
might prove a useful auxiliary. 

So he laid himself out to be agree- 
able, and succeeded in being gay and 
amusing, exhibiting none of the symp- 
toms of an unhappy lover. Mme. de 
Burne said to herself: ‘He is a clever 
fellow and acts comedy to perfection.” 
And M. de Pradon thought: “Now, 
this is a level-headed young man; my 
daughter does not make a fool of him 
as she does so many of the others.” So 
when Mariolle saw fit to take his leave, 
he left them both delighted with him. 

But he came out of that house in deep 
distress of mind. While with this woman 
he realized the hold she had upon him, 
he felt that he should knock in vain at 
that heart, like a prisoner beating his 
fists in despair upon an-iron door. He 
was most irretrievably enmeshed—there 
was no use in trying to escape from 
her; so, recognizing the futility of flight, 
he made up his mind to be wary, pa- 
tient, cunning, tenacious: to conquer 
this woman by means of skill, by that 
homage for which she had so insatiable 
a longing, by the adoration that de- 
lighted her soul and by the voluntary 
servitude that she had reduced him to. 
His letter had pleased her. He would 
write again. He did write. Almost every 
night, on .getting home, at the hour 
when the mind, excited by the events 
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of the day, sees everything in an ex- 
aggerated form, he sat down at his 
writing-table and began to think of 
her. The super-excited ardor of his mind - 
and his overwrought imagination sent 
forth words like sparks from a fire. 
Almost daily he wrote letters that 
seemed to consume his own heart, so 
intense was the fervor they breathed: 
for passionate letters of this kind are 
often more dangerous to the composer 
than to the recipient. 

By working himself up to this state 
of effervescence, by exciting his brain 
with words and dwelling constantly upon 
one unchanging theme, he grew to lose, 
little by little, the notion of reality in 
connection with this woman. Ceasing 
to see her as she had appeared to him 
at first, he ended by being able to see 
her only through the medium of his 
pen; and what he wrote night after 
night became to him a series of truths. 
This daily labor of idealization held 
her up to him in the guise in which 
she had appeared in his dreams of 
what she ought to be. His former re- 
sistance also fell before the evident 
affection that Mme. de Burne now 
showed him: for at this time, although 
no word had passed between them, there 
was no doubt that she preferred him to 
any other, and openly manifested her 
favor. 

He thought with a sort of ecstasy of 
hope that she might end by loving him 
some day. She was influenced in a pe- 
culiar manner by the power of his let- 
ters. Never had any one offered such 
worship and adulation as were con- 
veyed in them and at the same time 
maintained the reserved attitude of 
Mariolle. Never had any of her adorers 
conceived this delicious idea of send- 
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ing up to her bedside every morning 
by her maid, on a silver salver, this 
heavenly breakfast of sentiment in a 
paper envelope. What made it more 
effective was that he never mentioned 
the letters, seemed to ignore them, and 
remained to all appearance the most 
self-contained of her admirers, making 
no allusion to this daily torrent of 
adoration. She had, of course, received 
letters of this nature from others, but 
in quite another tone—more pressing, 
more audacious. For three months, the 
duration of the “crisis,’ Lamarthe had 
sent her a series of them, the clever, 
caressing bove-letters of a literary man 
truly épris, the series ending only when 
he realized the hopelessness of his suit. 

Mariolle’s differed from Lamarthe’s 
in their concentration of feeling, their 
sincerity of expression, their submission 
and devotion, and Mme. de Burne read 
them with a pleasure that no other 
writings had ever given her. Her friend- 
ship for him deepened, and she showed 
him increasing favor the more she per- 
ceived his absolute discretion. She keen- 
ly relished the originality of the situa- 
tion. Up to this time she had been able, 
in spite of her vanity, to discern rival 
preoccupations in all the hearts dis- 
turbed by her; she had never reigned 
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absolutely; there had always been cham- 
bers where she could not enter. Jealous 
of music with Massival, of literature 
with Lamarthe, she now met for the 
first time a being to whom she was all 
in all. The portly Fresnel had assuredly 
loved her as devotedly, but then he 
was the portly Fresnel. She felt a kind 
of selfish gratitude to Mariolle for ac- 
cording her this triumph. A wish for 
his constant presence now began to be- 
set her, a desire for his regard, his 
complete subjugation. Although he did 
not offer her the flattery that others 
tendered her, he flattered her more by 
indirect means, by ministering to the 
attributes that govern the heart and 
spirit of a coquette—her pride of con- 
quest and her desire for mastery. Like 
a monarch annexing a new country, she 
encroached upon his life by a series 
of small invasions day by day, organiz- 
ing f€tes, theatre parties, restaurant 
dinners; she dragged him at her chariot 
wheels continually, no longer able to 
exist without him, or, rather, without 
the incense of the vassalage to which 
he was reduced. 

He submitted, happy in his captivity, 
caressed by her eyes, her voice, her 
caprices. Life now to him was one 
long transport of intoxicating desire. 


CHAPTER IV 


AVRANCHES 


MarrotteE had just come and was 
waiting for Mme. de Burne, who had 
not yet returned, although she had 
sent him a despatch that morning ask- 


ing him to call. 

In that salon he always felt, despite 
his desire to be there and. his keen 
appreciation of all that was beautiful 
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in it, a sort of enervation and oppres- 
sion that prevented him from sitting 
down and feeling at ease when his 
hostess was not present. He walked 
up and down in blissful expectation, 
tempered by a dread that some unfore- 
seen obstacle should prevent her ar- 
rival and so postpone their meeting till 
the next day. When he heard the wheels 
of a carriage stop at the door, he 
quivered with hope that became cer- 
tainty when the apartment bell sounded. 

She came in, with her hat on her 
head, an unusual thing for her to do, 
and looked joyful and hurried. 

“T have a piece of news for you,” she 
announced. “I am going away to the 
country.” 

His face fell. 

“Oh! And you tell me a thing like 
that as if it were good news!” 

“Yes. Sit down and I'll tell you all 
about it. You may or you may not know 
that M. Valsaci, my mother’s brother, is 
a civil engineer and bridge builder and 
has a place at Avranches. He spends 
a great part of his time there, with 
“his wife and children. Every summer 
we go and visit them there. Now, this 
summer I did not care to go, and this 
vexed him and he made a fuss about 
it to papa. Apropos of this, I must tell 
you that papa is jealous of you, and is 
always telling me that I am compromis- 
ing myself with you. I’m afraid that 
you'll have to come here less often, but 
don’t worry over this—I shall arrange 
matters. Well, to resume, papa gave me 
a scolding and made me promise to 
go to Avranches for ten or twelve days. 
We're going to leave on Tuesday morn- 
ing. What do you say to this?” 

“I say that you are breaking my 
heart.” 
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“Ts that all?” 

“Well, what can I say or do? I can’t 
prevent you from going.” 

“Vou don’t see anything that can be 
done? Well, I do. Avranches is very 
near Mont St. Michel. Have you ever 
been to Mont St. Michel?” 

“No, madame.” 

“Very well. Next Friday you will 
become inspired with a desire to be- 
hold that marvel. On your way you 
will stop at Avranches, say on Satur- 
day, and about sundown you will be 
walking up and down in the public 
gardens that overlook the bay. We shall 
meet by chance. Papa will be very 
angry, but that does not matter. I will 
get up a party to go the next day to 
visit the Abbey—all of us together. 
You must be enthusiastic over the idea 
and make yourself extremely agreeable, 
as you are an adept at doing when you 
wish. You must make a favorable im- 
pression on my aunt and invite us all 
to dinner at the hotel. We will all stay 
there that night, and you can return 
next day via St. Malo. Eight days later 
I shall be back in Paris. Is not this a 
fine plan? Am I not nice to you?” 

He murmured: 

“You are what I love best on earth!” 

“Aush!” she exclaimed. 

For several moments they stood gaza- 
ing at each other. She smiled up at him 
—a smile of sincere gratitude and sym- 
pathy, and he looked down with eyes 
that devoured her; he wanted to fall 
at her feet and roll there, to bite the 
hem of her skirt, to shout aloud: he 
yearned to express to her the passion 
that tortured him from his heels to 
his head, his soul as well as his body. 
He felt horribly sad because he could 
not avow to her his love, his inexpres- 
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sible and delicious love. She knew ali 
about it, though, without his expressing 
it, just as a good marksman knows when 
his bullet has hit the bull’s eye. There 
was not a fibre in that man’s frame 
that did not vibrate at her bidding; 
he was more her possession than she 
herself was. So she felt glad and said 
to herself that he was charming. 

“Then it’s all arranged—we’ll make 
the expedition?” she asked good- 
humoredly. 

“Ves, madame—it’s all arranged,” he 
answered, his voice husky with emo- 
tion. After a moment’s pause she said: 
“TJ mustn’t detain you any longer to- 
day. I just came in to tell you about 
this, as we are leaving the day after 
to-morrow. I shall be engaged all day 
to-morrow and I have still four or 
five calls to pay to-day before din- 
ner.” 

He rose at once, his heart heavy, 
for his one desire was never to leave 
her. He kissed her hand and took his 
leave. 

Four long days followed, days which 
he passed alone, preferring silence to 
voices, solitude to his friends. On Sat- 
urday morning he took the eight o’clock 
express. He -had scarcely slept, feverish 
with the expectation of the journey. 
His dark, silent room, im which the 
only sound heard was that of the roll- 
ing by of fiacres, oppressed him like 
a prison. 

As soon as the first light filtered 
through his curtains he jumped out of 
bed and scanned the sky—fears of bad 
weather had been haunting him. The 
sky promised a fine day. A light mist 
floated, presaging heat. He dressed much 
sooner than was necessary, being ready 
two hours too soon, chafing with im- 


patience to be out of the house and 
on his way. He sent his servant to 
fetch a cab before his toilet was com- 
pleted, dreading his not being able to 
find one. The first jolting of the vehicle 
filled him with satisfaction, but when 
he entered the Montparnasse station he 
was disgusted to find that he had fifty 
minutes to wait. Finding an empty car- 
riage, he paid for the whole of it, so 
that he might dream undisturbed by fel- 
low passengers. As soon as he felt 
the train gliding out with soft, even 
motion, his impatience, instead of be- 
ing allayed, became more intense, and 
he felt an insane impulse to accelerate 
its pace by pushing on the: cushioned 
partition in front of him. When Argen- 
tan was passed the verdure of the Nor- 
man landscape attracted him. The train 
was passing through an undulating coun- 
try, with fertile valleys in which the 
peasants’ habitations, their pastures and 
orchards were enclosed by rows of great 
trees whose tufted heads shone in the 
rays of the sun. It was toward the end 
of July, the season during which this 
part of France is at the height of its 
vitality and bloom. 

In all the fields separated by those 
leafy walls enormous oxen, cows with 
glaring patches of white in vague, bi- 
zatre designs on their flanks, reddish 
bulls, with big, curly foreheads, looking 
fierce and aggressive, succeeded each 
other indefinitely as the train rushed 
along this fresh, rich country, whose 
soil seemed to exude cider and beeves. 
Here and there a river would be seen 
winding along at the foot of poplars 
under a thin veil of willows or a stream 
would flash out from the grass, dis- 
appearing to show itself again unex- 
pectedly a few moments later. Mariolle 
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was distracted from his impatience by 
this rapid and continuous panorama of 
a lovely park diversified by orchards 
and herds. But when he had changed 
train at Folligny the overmastering de- 
sire to arrive took possesion of him 
again, and during the last forty min- 
utes he looked at his watch at least 
twenty times. At last he beheld, perched 
on a hill they were approaching, the 
city where she was awaiting him. The 
train was late, and only an hour sep- 
arated him from the moment when they 
were to meet by chance or. the public 
promenade. 

As he alighted from the train he 
found an omnibus standing in readiness. 
It began to climb slowly the steep road 
leading to Avranches, which occupies 
the summit of a hill, and from a dis- 
tance has rather the appearance of a 
fortress. Nearer it is seen to be an 
ancient and pretty Norman town, with 
small, regular houses, almost all alike, 
crowded one against the other, with 
a look of ancient pride and modest 
ease, a countrified and medieval air. 

As soon as Mariolle had thrown his 
suit case into his bedroom at the hotel 
he asked to be shown the street lead- 
ing to the botanical gardens. He hurried 
along it, although he was too early, 
trusting that some happy accident might 
have caused her to arrive before the 
time. But as soon as he reached the 
gate he perceived that the gardens were 
almost empty. Three old men were 
walking up and down, old shop-keepers, 
natives evidently, who no doubt came 
every day to spend their evenings there 
together, and a family of English boys 
and girls, with long legs like colts, were 
playing around a blonde nursery gover- 
ness who seemed to be day-dreaming. 


Mariolle, with beating heart, walked on, 
scrutinizing every alley as he came to 
it. He reached a wide avenue lined 
with leafy trees that seemed to stretch 
across the gardens, dividing them into 
two parts. Passing through this, he ap- 
proached a terrace that faced the hori- 
zon and was completely carried away 
by what he beheld. 

At the foot of the hill on whose sum- 
mit he was standing spread an apparent- 
ly interminable plain of sand which 
merged itself in the distance into the 
sea and the sky. A river meandered 
along this plain, and here and there 
under the flaming light of the sun 
pools of water diversified the sand like 
luminous plates of burnished metal. In 
the middle of the vast expanse of sand, 
still moist with the receding tide, there 
arose, twelve or fifteen kilometers from 
the shore, a monumental crag, sur- 
mounted by a cathedral. In all those 
immense dunes it had but one neigh- 
bor, Tombelaine, on a rock with its 
rounded back, squatting amid its quick- 
sands. Farther in the distance, on the 
surface of the shimmering water, could 
be discerned the tops of submerged 
rocks; and, the eye pursuing to the 
right its journey, discovered at the 
edge of the sandy waste the vast green 
extent of Norman country, so covered 
with trees that it looked like an il- 
limitable forest. This scene at one 
glance revealed Nature under two as- 
pects—one of grandeur and sublimity, 
the other of freshness and grace, and 
one’s gaze turned from this vision of 
forests to the vision of the granite 
mount with its wonderful Gothic struc- 
ture, the lonely inhabitant of these lim- 
itless sands. 

Mariolle had before now thrilled 
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under the strange surprises that foreign 
lands offer to travellers, but this time 
the shock was so sudden that he stood 
rooted to the spot, his soul awed and 
softened. After some moments the 
clanging of a bell called him back to 
things mundane and to the feeling of 
happy expectancy that now animated 
him. 

The gardens were almost always 
empty. The three old gentlemen still 
promenaded the paths, but the English 
children had disappeared. Mariolle be- 
gan to walk up and down. She would 
soon be here now; he would see her at 
the end of one of the paths leading to 
the wonderful terrace. What bliss! He 
felt her close at hand, somewhere near, 
not to be found or seen yet, but think- 
ing of him, knowing that they would 
meet soon. He almost uttered a cry. A 
blue sunshade was visible among the 
trees. That was she—he knew. A little 
boy appeared, trundling a hoop in front 
of him, then two ladies, next two men, 
M. de Pradon and another. She was all 
in blue, a blue like the sky in spring. 
He recognized her, although he could 
not distinguish her features. He did not 
dare to go forward and meet her, know- 
ing he would blush and stammer, that 
he could not satisfactorily explain this 
accidental meeting under the cold, sus- 
picious eye of M. de Pradon. Still he 
walked on, his eyeglass raised to scan 
the horizon. As he approached them 
she called out, not even taking the 
trouble to feign surprise at this rencon- 
tre: “How do you do, M. de Mariolle! 
Isn’t the view superb?” 

Bewildered by this greeting, scarcely 
knowing what part to play, he stam- 
mered: 

“Ah! is that you, madame? What a 
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fortunate accident! I wished to see this 
admirable country, and so % 

“And so you chose the very time 
when I was here! How very nice of 
you!” and then she proceeded to in- 
troduce her friends to each other. 

“One of my great friends, M. de 
Mariolle—my aunt, Mme. Valsaci; my 
uncle, the bridge builder.” 

She contrived that he should walk 
between herself and her aunt; then, 
shooting at him a very rapid glance, 
asked: 

“What do you think of this part of 
the country?” 

“T don’t think I ever saw anything 
more beautiful,” he answered. 

“Oh, but if you had been here as long 
as I have you would realize how this 
place influences you! The going out and 
coming in of the sea on those sands, 
that restless movement that never 
ceases, bathing the whole expanse twice 
a day and so quickly that a galloping 
horse cannot escape from it. This wonx 
derful sight that is free to all moves 
me inexpressibly; really, I am quite 
carried away by it. Am I not, aunt?” 

Mme. Valsaci, a ladylike woman of 
mature years, with silvery hair, the 
wife of a civil engineer of good stand- 
ing, acknowledged that she had never 
seen her niece so moved by anything 
before. Then she added, after reflec- 
tion: 

“Tt is not surprising, though, when 
one remembers that she scarcely ever 
sees or admires any scenery except that 
at the theatres.” 

“But I go to Dieppe and Trouville 
almost every year!” 

The elder lady laughed: 

“One goes to Dieppe and Trouville 
just to meet one’s friends. The sea is 
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placed there simply for bathers who 
make rendezvous.” 

This was said very ingenuously, per- 
haps without any arriére-pensée. They 
returned to the terrace: it drew their 
steps irresistibly—in spite of themselves 
they always found that they were head- 
ing toward it, just as balls roll down a 
slope. The descending sun was weaving 
a curtain of transparent cloth of gold 
behind the silhouette of the Abbey, 
which grew darker and darker, looking 
like a gigantic reliquary under a golden 
veil. But Mariolle saw nothing except 
the adorable, blonde face enveloped in 
9 cloud of blue at his side. She was 
changed, somehow, yet never had he 
seen her look so deliciously fresh and 
vadiant, with a freshness that seemed 
to pervade her eyes, her hair, her entire 
body and even her soul; a freshness 
drawn from this lovely country, its sky, 
its clear light and verdure. Never had 
he felt he loved her so deeply. He 
walked on beside her, finding nothing to 
say. The contact of her dress, the occa- 
sional jostling of her arm against his, 
the eloquent interchange of glances an- 
nihilated him completely, just as if 
they had deprived him of his per- 
sonality. He felt himself becoming de- 
stroyed by the proximity of this woman, 
absorbed by her until there remained 
nothing of himself—nothing but a long- 
ing, an appeal and adoration. She had 
done away with his former self, just as 
she would have reduced a letter to thin 
ashes in the flames. 

She was fully aware of this complete 
victory, and touched by it, vibrating 
and tender, more alive to all emotional 
influences in this vital air so full of 
the sea and the sap of the land, she 
said, without looking at him: 
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“T am so glad to see you!” Then 
added immediately: “How long are you 
going to stay?” 

“Two days—counting to-day as one.” 

Then, turning to the aunt, he said: 
“Will you and M. Valsaci do me the 
honor to come and spend the day with 
me to-morrow at Mont St. Michel?” 

Mme. de Burne answered for her rela- 
tive: 

“T shan’t allow her to refuse—since 
we have been so lucky as to meet you 
here.”’ The engineer’s wife added: 

“Yes, monsieur, we shall be very 
pleased to go, provided you come and 
take dinner with us this evening.” 

He bowed and accepted. Suddenly he 
became conscious of a delirious joy, a 
joy like that that takes possession of 
one on receiving news of a great piece 
of good fortune, ardently longed for. 
But what had he obtained? What im- 
portant event had occurred in his life? 
None. And yet he felt himself carried 
away by this intoxication of an inde- 
finable presentiment. They promenaded 
for a long time on the terrace, waiting 
to see the sun go down, to gaze until 
the last moment at the silhouette of the 
Mont projected against the fiery hori- 
zon. They chatted now on ordinary 
topics, such as could be discussed in 
the presence of a third person, from 
time to time exchanging stolen glances. 
Then, the sun disappearing, they wended 
their way to the villa of the Valsacis, 
situated in the suburbs and surrounded 
by beautiful grounds overlooking the 
bay. 

Desiring to be prudent, and worried, 
moreover, by the cold and almost hos- 
tile attitude of M. de Pradon, Mariolle 
left early. When he was bending over 
the hand of Mme. de Burne to kiss it 
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in ‘parting salutation, she murmured 
with a peculiar intonation: “A demain 
—a demain!” 

Immediately after his departure, M. 
and Mme. Valsaci, who kept early 
hours, proposed that all should go to 
bed. 

“You go,” said Mme. de Burne. “As 
for me, I shall go and take a turn in 
the garden.” 

“T shall too,” remarked her father. 

She went out wrapped in a shawl, and 
they began to walk up and down the 
white sand of the garden paths, which, 
in the bright moonlight, looked like lit- 
tle rivers meandering between the turf 
and flower beds. After a long silence 
M. de Pradon said in a low tone: 

“My dear child, you will do me the 
justice to allow that I have never 
troubled you with any advice.” 

She had felt it coming, and was ready 
with an answer: 

“T beg pardon, papa. You did once 
give me a piece of advice.” 

Oo) pre 

“Ves, you. And very bad advice it 
was. Therefore I am fully determined, 
if you ever give me any more, not to 
follow it.” 

“What advice did I ever give you?” 

“You advised me to,marry M. de 
Burne. That was a piece of advice that 
proved to be wanting in judgment, clear- 
sightedness and in knowledge of men 
in general and of your daughter in 
particular.” 

He kept silence for some minutes, 
rather surprised and embarrassed, then: 

“Yes, I made a mistake that time,” 
he acknowledged. “But I am quite sure 
that I am making no mistake in the 
paternal advice that I am now about 
to offer.” 


“Well, let me hear it, then, papa.” 

“You are on the point of compromis- 
ing yourself. iY 

She began to laugh—a little laugh 
that came too quickly. 

“With M. Mariolle, no doubt?” 

“With M. Mariolle.” 

“You forget, papa,’ she rejoined, 
“that according to you I have compro- 
mised myself with M. Georges de Mal- 
try, M. de Lamarthe, M. Massival and 
half a dozen others of whom you have 
been jealous, for I never can accept 
the least attention from an agreeable 
and attached friend without all my 
troop bursting into fury, you at their 
head; you who——” 

“No, no,” he broke in. “You have 
never compromised yourself with any 
one. On the contrary, you are most tact- 
ful in your relations with all your 
friends.” 

“Dear papa, I am no longer a little 
girl,” she answered vexedly. “I promise 
that I shall not compromise myself with 
M. Mariolle any more than I did with 
the rest. You need not be afraid. But I 
acknowledge that I did ask him to come 
here. I like him; he is just as clever 
as any of our other friends and much 
less egotistical. You used to say this, 
too, until you discovered that I had a 
slight predilection in his favor. And 
since M. Mariolle is agreeable to me, 
I thought it would be pleasant if we 
could all make a little excursion to- 
gether. It is foolish to deprive one’s 
self of pleasure when there is no harm 
nor danger in it. How can I run any 
risk of being compromised if you are 
there as well?” She laughed frankly 
now, knowing that every word she had 
said had told, and he remained silent, 
irritated, displeased and embarrassed. 
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“Don’t worry,” she went on. “What 
can there be more proper at this season 
of the year than to make a trip to Mont 
St. Michel with my father, my uncle, 
my aunt and a friend? And, in any 
case, who will know of it? Once we are 
back again in Paris, M. Mariolle will 
be relegated to his place with the others 
once more.” 

“Very well,” said her father. “Let it 
be as if I had not spoken.” 

They walked up and down a little 
longer, then M. de Pradon said: 

“Shall we go in? I am tired and want 
to go to bed.” 

“No,” answered she, “I want to stay 
out longer, the night is so beautiful.” 

“Then don’t go far,” her father 
warned. “One never knows whom one 
may meet.” 

“Oh, I shall stay right under the 
windows.” 

He kissed her on the forehead and 
went in. She sat down on a little bench 
at the foot of an oak. The night was 
warm, full of exhalations from the 
earth, mingled with the smell of the 
sea. A misty light now hovered over 
everything, for the bay in the moon- 
light was shrouded in a. veil of mist 
that rose like white smoke, hiding the 
dunes, now covered by the rising tide. 
Mme. de Burne, her hands crossed, her 
eyes fixed on the distance, tried to look 
into her soul through a fog as impene- 
trable as that overhanging the sands. 
Many a time in her dressing-room in 
Paris had she, sitting in this attitude, 
asked herself: 

“What do I love? What do I desire? 
What do I hope for? What do I wish? 
What am I?” 

Apart from the pleasure that she felt 
in her own personality and the intense 


desire to please, she had never experi- 
enced any vivid emotion, except now 
and then a fleeting feeling of curiosity, 
quickly dying out. She was well aware 
of this, being too much in the habit 
of closely studying her face and all 
her person not to have observed her 
soul also. Up to now she had merely 
felt a vague interest in other people, 
incapable as they were of inspiring her 
with passion, capable at the most of 
amusing her. And yet, when she had 
felt awakening in her a preference for 
any one, when any rival disputing with 
her the possession of an admirer roused 
her feminine instincts in favor of him 
and caused to spring to birth a feeling 
of attachment, she had discovered in 
these false impulses of love a pleasure 
much more acute than the gratification 
of ambition. Still these preferences al- 
ways withered and died. Why? She 
grew wearied, disgusted—perhaps be- 
cause she was too clear-sighted. Every- 
thing that had at first attracted her to 
a man, everything that had animated 
and allured her soon began to appear 
hackneyed, tiresome, banal. All men 
were so similar—without being iden- 
tical in disposition. No man she had 
ever met appeared endowed with at- 
tributes calculated to retain affection or 
inspire love. 

Was it their fault or hers? Were they 
lacking in what she required or was 
she without the power to love? Do 
human beings love because they meet 
others created with the qualities that 
satisfy wants inherent in themselves or 
do they love simply because they are 
born with the faculty of loving? Some- 
times it seemed to her as if other peo- 
ple’s hearts were endowed with arms, 
arms tender and outstretched to draw, 
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to clasp and embrace, and that her heart 
was different; it had only eyes, no arms. 
How often she had noticed men of un- 
doubted talent and other fine attributes 
falling in love with girls unworthy of 
them, silly, worthless, even plain girls. 
How did this happen and why? It was 
a mystery. It could not be due to any 
providential intervention, this crisis in 
the lives of beings, but to some germ 
that was communicated and developed 
instantly. She had listened to confi- 
dences, she had surprised secrets, she 
had even seen with her own eyes the 
sudden transfiguration of the soul that 
accompanies this intoxication, and she 
had pondered much over these things. 

In society, in the constant round of 
visits, teas, dinners and other idiocies 
by means of which the leisure classes 
kill time, she had discovered, with jeal- 
ous, envious and almost incredulous 
surprise, beings, both men and women, 
in whom something unusual was the 
result of this influence. It did not mani- 
fest itself in any striking manner, but 
with her restless penetration she had 
felt and divined it. The faces of those 
under the spell betrayed them; their 
voices, their smiles, above all their eyes, 
by a something inexpressible, indescrib- 
able: a delicious happiness, a joy of the 
soul overflowing into the body and 
illuminating it. Lovers irritated her, she 
knew not why. She recognized and saw 
through them like a flash and with un- 
erring penetration, often detecting in- 
trigues long before society even sus- 
pected them. 

When she mused over the tender folly 
into which the existence of another 
being can lure us, the agitation, the 
bliss which the sight of him, his voice, 
his touch can evoke, she felt certain 
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that she could never experience love. 
Still, when wearied of all around her, 
beset by indefinable yearnings, tor- 
mented by a gnawing desire for change 
and novelty, that was perhaps nothing 
but a vague hungering for affection, she 
had sometimes wished with a secret 
shame born of her pride that she might 
meet some man who could inspire her, 
if only for a little time, a few months, 
with that bewitching ecstasy of mind 
and body. Life under those conditions 
seemed to be invested with such a won- 
derful light of happiness. Not only had 
she wished for this meeting—she had 
even tried to make it happen—with 
that indolent energy that made her so 
seldom persist in any enterprise. 

All those beginnings of attraction 
toward men said to be possessed of ex- 
ceptional attributes who dazzled her 
for perhaps a few weeks ended in dis- 
illusion. She expected too much of them 
—of their nature, their character, their 
delicacy of mind. After each of these 
disappointments she was forced to ac- 
knowledge that the defects of eminent 
men were more salient than their good 
qualities: that talent is a special gift, 
like good sight or a sound digestion, a 
gift pertaining to the studio, an iso- 
lated gift, bearing no relation to those 
personal traits which make association 
with the possessor attractive and agree- 
able. 

Since she had met Mariolle she found 
that she felt peculiarly drawn toward 
him. Did she love him? Was this love? 
Without prestige, without renown, he 
had conquered her by force of his affec- 
tion, his tenderness, his loyalty, by all 
the true and simple traits of his char- 
acter. He had conquered her, for she 
thought of him continually, she desired 
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his presence continually; no other being 
she had ever met was so agreeable, so 
sympathetic, so indispensable to her. 
Was this love? 

She did not feel that burning emotion 
that she had heard described, but for 
the first time in her life she experienced 
a sincere desire to be for a man some- 
thing more than a fascinating woman. 
Did she love him? In order to love was 
it necessary that the object should be 
invested with exceptional attractions, 
different from and above all other 
men’s? That he should exist in that 
aureole of light with which the heart 
surrounds the adored one? Or was it 
sufficient that he should please you 
very much—so much that you could 
scarcely do without him? 

In this latter case she loved Mariolle, 
or, at least, she was very near to loving 
him. After reflecting earnestly for a 
long time, she concluded: “Yes, I love 
him no doubt, but I am deficient in 
emotion; it is a lack in my make-up.” 

And yet she had been conscious of 
a thrill of feeling when she saw him 
coming toward her on the terrace of 
the garden that evening. For the first 
time she had experienced that inde- 
scribable impulse that draws one 
human being to another. She had felt 
pleasure in walking near him, in having 
him near her, vibrating with love for 
her, in watching by his side the sun 
setting behind Mont St. Michel, that 
sight that seems like a vision described 
in a legend. Love itself, was it. not a 
sort of legend of the soul—a legend 
believed in by some from instinct, in 
the case of others simply because by 
always dwelling on it they grow to 
have faith in it? Would this be the 
way with her? She had felt a strange 
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desire to lay her head on the shoulder 
of this man, to be close to him. Yes, 
she had felt differently toward him, 
compared with what she felt toward 
others, and she felt so now, at this 
moment, at the bottom of her heart. 
Perhaps she needed to yield to this im- 
pulse a little for it to become the real 
thing. She always resisted too much, 
she reasoned too much, she fought 
against the charm of others. Would it 
not be sweet on such a night as this 
to wander with him under the willows 
beside the river and to recompense him 
fully for his devotion by offering him 
her lips from time to time? 

The window opened. She turned her 
head: it was her father, who was no 
doubt looking for her. She cried: 

“Vou’re not asleep yet?” 

“Tf you don’t come in, you'll catch 
cold!” he answered. 

She got up and went into the house. 
When she had gained her room, she 
pushed back the curtains to look out 
at the mist growing whiter and whiter 
in the moonlight, and it seemed to her 
that the mist in her heart was being 
dissipated by the dawn of this new 
tenderness. 

She slept well, however, and was 
awakened by her maid early, for they 
were to start immediately after break- 
fast so as to take luncheon at the 
Mount. 

A drag came for them. Hearing the 
wheels grate on the gravelled drive, she 
leaned out of the window and imme- 
diately her eyes met those of André 
Mariolle, searching for hers. Her heart 
began to beat fast. She was surprised 
at the new and strange sensation of 
that muscle that throbs and pumps the 
blood more energetically at. the prox- 
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imity of certain beings. Again she re- 
peated the words that had been on her 
lips in dropping off to sleep: “Am I 
really going to love him?” When she 
came face to face with him she felt that 
he was so dead in love with her that 
she longed to clasp him in her arms 
and offer him her lips. One glance only 
they exchanged, but that sufficed to 
make him turn pale with happiness. 

The vehicle started on its way. It 
was a bright summer morning, full of 
radiance and the songs of birds. Down 
the hill, across the river and through 
the villages they went by a stony road 
that jolted them up and down on the 
seats of the drag. Mme. de Burne, after 
some time, began to joke her uncle on 
the condition of the roads, and this 
broke the ice, and every one began to 
talk and laugh. Suddenly, in emerging 
from a hamlet, the bay came into view, 
not an expanse of yellow sand as on 
the previous evening, but a sheet of 
glittering water, the sands, the salt 
meadows and even the road itself farther 
on, the driver informed them. 

For the next hour they went on 
slowly, so as to allow time for the tide 
to turn. Rows of elms and oaks divid- 
ing the fields from one another now hid 
from time to time the great outline 
of the Abbey, mounted on its pedestal 
of rock, at the present moment in the 
midst of the waters; then it would re- 
appear suddenly, larger and more im- 
pressive the nearer they approached. 

Michéle de Burne and André Mari- 
olle gazed upon it with increasing awe 
and admiration; then their glances met. 
The poetry of this vision, bathed in the 
soft radiance of the July morning, ap- 
pealed to them both. 

Thev chatted with friendly ease. 


Mme. Valsaci related tragic incidents 
that had occurred in this locality, men 
swallowed up without warning by quick- 
sands, others overtaken by the tide. Her 
husband was defending the embank- 
ment that has been so execrated by 
artists, arguing that it afforded unin- 
terrupted communication with the 
Mount, and, moreover, had reclaimed 
land for pasturage and later for cultiva- 
tion. Suddenly they stopped. The sea 
was overflowing the road, just a sheet 
of moisture across the stony pathway; 
but it indicated to those who knew that 
farther on there would be treacherous 
spots and impassable places. They must 
stop and wait. 

“Tt won’t be long now; it’s going 
down fast,” observed M. Valsaci, point- 
ing with his finger to the road from 
which the thin coating of liquid was 
disappearing as if drunk in by the earth 
or pulled down by some mysterious 
force. They alighted so as to watch the 
strange, rapid, silent departure of the 
sea; step by step they followed it on. 
Already patches of green appeared in 
the receding water. These patches be- 
came larger, grew round and finally 
appeared like islands. Later they seemed 
like continents separated from each 
other by miniature oceans, and by and 
by the whole gulf was in view, aban- 
doned by the tide. Its recession seemed 
like the drawing back of a gigantic 
silver veil, a veil full of large rents, 
the rents growing larger and laying bare 
great meadows, not yet, however, un- 
covering the yellow sands. They climbed 
back into the drag again, and every- 
body stood so as to see better. The 
road was drying, and the horses went 
on, but still quite slowly, and the jolt- 
ing causing them to lose their equilib- 
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rium, Mariolle suddenly felt the shoul- 
der of Mme. de Burne leaning against 
his. At first he thought that this pro- 
ceeded from accident, but she stayed 
in the same position, and every turn 
of the wheels jolted her against him, 
causing his heart to bound and his 
frame to tremble. He no longer dared 
to look at the young woman, paralyzed 
by this unhoped-for familiarity, and 
thought deliriously: “Is it possible? Am 
I dreaming, or are we both losing our 
heads?” 

The horses began to trot, and they 
all had to sit down. Mariolle felt a 
sudden, mysterious impulse to be polite 
to M. de Pradon, and he began to 
tender him flattering attentions. Almost 
as susceptible as his daughter to compli- 
ments, the old gentleman quickly re- 
sponded to this behavior and was soon 
smiling radiantly. 

Now the drag had reached the em- 
bankment and was directing itself 
toward the Mount at the end of this 
road, built high above the sands. The 
River of Pontorson flowed at its left; 
to the right the meadows covered with 
fine turf, called “la Criste marine,” 
‘were now succeeded by-the dunes, still 
moist and soaking from the sea. 

And still the great Abbey seemed to 
loom higher and higher toward the blue 
sky, against which it was now clearly 
projected in all its details, its crest orna- 
mented with steeples and tiny towers, 
and the grimacing gargoyles, the mon- 
strous headgear with which the terrified 
superstition of our ancestors was wont 
to crown its Gothic sanctuaries. It was 
almost one o’clock when they reached 
the hotel where luncheon had been or- 
dered. They were all very hungry and 
went gladly to the table; every one 
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appeared in good humor, and two hearts — 
were sensible of the approach of happi- — 
ness. At dessert, when the good wine - 
and the pleasant conversation had put — 
everybody into a frame of mind to see - 
every proposition through rose-colored — 
glasses, Mariolle asked: “How would © 
it do to stay over until to-morrow? - 
Don’t you think it would be pleasant — 
to have dinner here and see all this by © 
moonlight?” 

Mme. de Burne agreed at once, and 
the two men also; but Mme. Valsaci 
demurred on account of her little boy 
left at home. Her husband, however, 
reassured her, saying that the child had 
often been left in this manner for one 
night, and at once wrote out a tele- 
gram to the nursery governess. He had 
taken a great fancy to Mariolle, who 
had approved of the embankment and 
had not said as so many did that it 
spoiled the view of the Mount. 

On leaving the table they went to 
visit the Abbey, taking the road on the 
ramparts. The town, a mass of mediz- 
val houses crowded one upon another 
on the block of granite that bears the 
Abbey on its summit, is separated from 
the sands by a high, battlemented wall. 
This wall winds upward with turns and 
angles, with, platforms, watch-towers, 
one surprise after another for the eye, 
which at every convolution discovers a 
new widening of the immense horizon 
All were silent, out of breath with 
climbing so soon after a very good 
luncheon and peculiarly impressed at 
seeing the huge edifice that was their 
goal appear and disappear. There, above 
them, it seemed suspended in the sky, 
an enormous tangle of spires and bel- 
fries, of granite hewn into flowers, of 
flying buttresses, of arches reaching 
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from tower to tower, a marvellous mas- 
terpiece of massive yet delicate archi- 
tectural lace, thrown out against the 
celestial azure from which it seemed to 
menace them with a fantastic army of 
gargoyles with the faces of animals. Be- 
tween the sea and the Abbey, on the 
northern flank of the Mount, a steep 
slope called the ‘Forest,’ on account 
of being covered with old trees, makes 
a dark green spot against the illimitable 
plain of sand. 

Michéle de Burne and André Mari- 
olle, who were walking in front of the 
others, stopped still to look. She leaned 
on his arm, dizzy with an emotion she 
had never yet experienced. She was 
climbing, light and alert, ready to climb 
forever with him toward that wonder- 
ful edifice and toward something else 
also. She could have wished this steep 
road to be an endless one, for for the 
first time in her life she was tasting 
happiness. She murmured: 

“Heavens, how beautiful!” 

“T can see nothing—except you!” he 
replied, gazing at her. 

With a smile she answered: “I am 
not usually poetical, but this is so won- 
derful that I feel myself completely 
carried away ‘by it.” 

“T love you to madness,” he whis- 
pered. He was conscious of her arm 
slightly pressing his, and they went on. 

A guardian met them at the Abbey 
gate, and they entered by a superb 
staircase between two enormous towers 
that conducted them to the guard-room. 
From thence they went on from room 
to room, courtyard to courtyard, dun- 
geon to dungeon, listening with wonder, 
enchanted by all they saw: the great 
crypt with its exquisite columns, which 
with all their wondrous beauty are so 
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prodigiously strong that they support 
not only the entire choir of the cathe- 
dral, but all the Merveille, a formidable 
construction in three stories, three 
Gothic piles, rising one above the other, 
the most stupendous masterpiece of 
architecture produced by the military 
monasticism of the Middle Ages. Next 
came the cloister. Their surprise was 
so great at its surpassing beauty that 
they stood motionless before that great 
inner court containing the lightest, most 
graceful and most charming colonnade 
of any cloister on earth. In two rows 
the slender, delicate columns, crowned 
with delicious capitals, bear through the 
entire length of the four galleries an 
uninterrupted wreath of Gothic orna- 
mentation, showing infinite variety and 
inexhaustible invention, the simple, 
graceful work of those artists of the 
Middle Ages who, abounding in imagi- 
nation, wrought their dreams and visions 
into stone with hammer and chisel. 

Mme. de Burne and Marioille went 
round it slowly, arm in arm, while the 
rest, a little weary, admired the cloister 
from a distance, standing near the door. 

“Oh, how heavenly all this is!” she 
cried, stopping all at once. 

“I know nothing. I see nothing. I 
do not even know whether I exist. All 
I know is that you are near me,” he 
answered. Then she looked him full in 
the face and, smiling, murmured: 

“André!” 

He knew then that she was his. They 
said nothing more, but went on, blind 
to all the wonders they passed by until 
reaching the lace staircase, which is so 
beautiful that it distracted them for a 
moment, imprisoned as it is in an arch 
thrown out between two belfries, to 
climb, it would seem, to the clouds; 
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and they were again seized with aston- 
ishment when they reached the Chemin 
des Fous, a dizzy path of granite, wind- 
ing without any handrail, almost to the 
last turn. 


“May one walk there?” asked 
Michéle. 

“No, it is forbidden,” answered the 
guide. 


She showed him a twenty-franc piece. 
The man hesitated. All the family, al- 
ready giddy, suspended as they were 
above the abyss below, opposed this 
imprudence. 

“Would you dare to go?” she asked 
Mariolle. He smiled. “I have climbed 
worse places than that,’ he affirmed. 

Paying no attention to the remon- 
strances of the others, they began to 
mount. He went ahead on the narrow 
ledge overhanging the abyss and she 
followed him, her eyes avoiding the 
yawning gulf beneath, faint with terror 
now, desperately gripping the hand he 
held out to her. She could feel that 
he was composed and steady, sure of 
his head and of his footing, and she 


thought, even in the midst of her ter- . 


ror: “Truly, this is a man!” There 
they were alone together, surrounded 
by illimitable space, as high up as the 
sea-birds go, commanding the same 
horizon as the white-winged gulls, who 
roam aloft, ceaselessly exploring with 
their yellow eyes. Feeling her tremble, 
Mariolle asked: 

“You are dizzy?” 

“A little—but with you I fear noth- 
ing,” she murmured in answer. Then, 
drawing nearer, he placed his arm 
around her to support her, and she was 
so reassured by the help that she raised 
her head and gazed about her. He was 
almost carrying her. She enjoyed the 
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strong protection that enabled her to 
look around so close to heaven, and 
she felt grateful to him with a feminine 
impulse that he did not, by trying to 
kiss her, sully this supreme part of the 
expedition. 

When they rejoined the others, who, 
racked by anxiety, had been awaiting 
them, M. de Pradon said to his daugh- 
ter: 

“Good God! What an idiotic thing 
to do!” 

“No,” she said firmly. “It ended suc- 
cessfully. Nothing can be idiotic that 
ends successfully.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and they 
went on their downward way. After 
buying photographs, they proceeded to 
the hotel, where it was almost dinner 
time. The hostess advised her guests 
to take a walk along the sands so as 
to see the Abbey from the side of the 
open sea, where, she said, it presents 
its most magnificent aspect. Although 
tired, the party set off and went round 
the ramparts, going out some distance 
on the dune, whose hard-looking sur- 
face was in places treacherously soft. 
From this side the Abbey changes its 
appearance from that of a marine cathe- 
dral to that of a feudal castle, as if to 
threaten the, invading ocean with its 
crenelated wall pierced with loopholes 
and sustained by gigantic buttresses. 

But Michéle de Burne and André 
Mariolle paid little attention to all this. 
They were thinking only of each other, 
enmeshed in the net which each had 
spread for the other, immured in that 
prison where one knows nothing of 
what goes on around. When they found 
themselves under the light of the lamps 
at the dinner table they appeared to 
awaken to earthly things, and they even 
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made the discovery that they were ex- 
tremely hungry. The party remained 
long at the table, and when dinner was 
over they forgot all about the moon- 
light, engrossed in pleasant conversa- 
tion. No one seemed to wish to go out 
and no oné proposed it. In vain the 
full moon invested with poetic gleams 
the shallow flood of rising tide, imper- 
ceptibly slipping up over the sands; in 
vain she lit up the serpentine ramparts 
and illuminated the outlines of the 
Abbey with her softening, enchanting 
beams. No one seemed to care to see 
anything more. 

It was not yet ten o’clock when 
Mme. Valsaci, overcome with sleep, 
proposed that all should retire. The 
idea met with unanimous approval, and 
after exchanging cordial good-nights, 
they separated. 

André Mariolle knew well that he 
would not sleep. He lit the two candles 
on his mantel, opened his window and 
looked out into the night. All his being 
was unnerved by the torture of vain 
hopes. He knew that she was there, 
quite near, separated from him only 
by two doors, and it was almost as im- 
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possible to go to her as to turn back 
that tide that was slowly creeping up 
on the dunes outside. He felt a desire 
to cry aloud in a torture of inappeas- 
able longing and expectation, asking 
himself what he should do, for he felt 
that he could not endure the solitude 
of this evening of fruitless happiness. 

Gradually all sounds had died away 
in the hotel and in the one winding 
street of the town. Mariolle remained 
leaning out of the window, knowing 
only that time was passing, watching 
the silver surface of the high tide, and 
putting off the hour of retiring, as if 
he had a presentiment of some inex- 
plicable good fortune. All at once it 
seemed as if a hand touched the handle 
of his door. He started and looked 
round. A woman with her head veiled 
in white lace, and wearing one of those 
robes-de-chambre that look as if made 
of snow and silk and lace, entered. She 
carefully closed the door behind her; 
then, as if she had not seen him stand- 
ing, overwhelmed with joy, in the open 
frame of his window, she walked straight 
to the mantel and extinguished the two 
candles. 


CHAPTER V 


A STRATAGEM 


THEY were to meet again to say 
good-by the next morning before the 
door of the hotel. André Mariolle, who 
was the first to come down, awaited her 
with a strange mixture of anxiety and 
happiness. What would she do? How 


, would she act? What would become of 


her and of him? What sort of adven- 
ture was this in which he had em- 
barked—disastrous or happy? She could 
make of him whatever she wished—a 
dreamer, similar to an opium fiend, or 
a martyr, just as she thought fit. He 
walked up and down beside the two 
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carriages—for they were now to sepa- 
rate: he to go back by St. Malo, so 
as to carry out the story she had in- 
vented, they to return to Avranches. 

When would he see her again? Would 
she curtail her visit to the Valsacis or 
would she prolong it? He had a terrible 
dread of her first look and of her first 
words, for he had not seen her at all 
and they had scarcely spoken during 
their brief embrace of the preceding 
night. She had murmured over her 
shoulder at the door as she went out 
with her rapid, noiseless tread: “A de- 
main, mon ami!” 

He heard her voice and trembled. She 
was speaking in a loud tone, apparently 
irritated by some remark of her father’s, 
and when André saw her on the lowest 
step of the staircase she wore the little 
tell-tale pout of impatience on her lips. 

Mariolle: stepped forward. She saw 
him and began to smile. In her eyes, 
now calm and peaceful, a light of sweet- 
ness appeared that communicated itself 
to the rest of her face. Then, in the 
hand suddenly and tenderly offered, he 
saw the confirmation, without restraint 
and without repentance, of her self- 
bestowal. 

“Then we must part!” said she. 

“Alas! madame, I feel it more than 
I dare to express.” 

“Tt will not be for long,” she mur- 
mured. Then, as M. de Pradon ap- 
proached to join them, she whispered: 

“Say that you are going to make a 
ten days’ tour in Brittany—but don’t 
make it.” 

Mme. Valsaci, much excited, ap- 
peared: 

“What is this that your father tells 
me? That you are to leave the day 
after to-morrow? Why, I thought you 
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were to stay until a week from Mon- 
day!” 

Mme. de Burne said gloomily: 

“Papa always puts his foot in it. 
He knows I am almost certain to get 
neuralgia if I stay for any length of 
time at the seaside, and I am merely 
trying to avoid an attack. But this is 
scarcely the time to discuss the matter.” 

Mariolle’s driver now came to ask 
him to get in at once, as he was afraid 
they might otherwise miss the train for 
Pontorson. : 

“When do you go back to Paris?” 
asked Mme. de Burne. 

He hesitated a moment. 

“Well, I can hardly tell,” he an- 
swered. “I wish to visit St. Malo, Brest, 
Douarnenez, the Bay of ‘Trépassés, 
Pointe du Raz, Audierne, Penmarch, Le 
Morbihan; in fact, all the places of 
interest in the Breton peninsula. This 
will take 8 

After a silence, during which he was 
supposed to be making a careful calcu- 
lation: 

“Fifteen or twenty days,” he con- 
cluded, with exaggeration. 

“That’s a long time,” she replied, 
laughing. “As far as I am concerned, 
if I have another nervous attack such 
as I had last night, I shall be obliged 
to return in'‘two days.” 

Almost suffocated with emotion, he 
longed to cry out: “Thank you!” But 
he contented himself with kissing the 
hand which she extended for a farewell 
salutation, and after a thousand thanks, 
compliments and assurances of sym- 
pathy, exchanged by him with the 
Valsacis and M. de Pradon, the latter 
reassured to some extent by hearing 
the announcement of the Brittany trip, 
he climbed into his carriage and de- 
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garted, his head turned toward her to 
the last. He returned at once to Paris, 
seeing nothing all through his return 
journey; all night long, sitting back in 
a corner of the carriage, his eyes half 
shut, his arms crossed, his soul plunged 
in revery, he did nothing but live over 
and over again\the realization of his 
dream. 

As soon as he reached home, from 
the moment of his return, in the silence 
of his library where he worked and 
wrote in the company of his books, his 
piano and his violin, there began for 
him that torture of impatience, like a 
harassing 'fever that is the curse of 
insatiable hearts. Surprised at finding 
himself capable of feeling interest in 
any pursuit, unable not only to concen- 
trate his mind, but to keep from gnaw- 
ing restlessness by busying himself in 
his usual manner with music and read- 
ing, he wondered what he could do to 
combat this new trouble. A desire to 
go out, to walk about, seemed to possess 
him constantly: a crisis of the body 
brought about by the state of the mind 
—simply an instinctive and inappeasable 
longing to go in search of some one. 


He put on his coat and hat and: 


opened the door. In descending the steps 
he asked himself, ‘‘Where shall I go?” 
Then an idea that had not yeteoccurred 
to him suggested itself: they would re- 
quire a place of rendezvous—some 
pretty and secluded place. He went up 
and down the avenues, then the streets 
and boulevards, anxiously interviewing 
concierges with benevolent smiles and 
landladies with doubtful expressions, 
seeing apartments with unsatisfactory 
hangings and carpets, and returned at 
night, discouraged: At nine the next 
morning be recommenced his quest and 


ended by discovering at nightfall, in a 
quiet street in Auteuil, at the end of a 
garden with three exits, a quiet cottage 
that an upholsterer in the neighborhood 
promised to furnish in two days. Mari- 
olle described what he wanted—very 
simple furniture in varnished pine and 
thick, good carpets. The garden was in 
the charge of a baker who lived close 
to one of the gates. An arrangement 
was made with the baker’s wife to take 
care of the rooms, and orders given to 
a florist to keep them supplied with 
flowers and plants. All this took him 
till nearly eight o’clock, and when he 
got home, tired out, he found with a 
pulsing heart a despatch on his bureau 
awaiting him. Opening it he read: 


Shall be back to-morrow evening. Am 
sending letter with instructions. 
MIcHE. 


He had not yet written to her, fear- 
ing that his letter might go astray, as 
he did not know exactly when she would 
leave Avranches. As soon as he had 
dined he sat down at his writing-table 
to pour out what was seething in’ his 
soul. This was a long and difficult task, 
for every expression, every idea that 
suggested itself appeared clumsy, feeble, 
mediocre, totally inadequate to convey 
the passionate gratitude that inspired 
him. 

The letter which he got from her 
early next morning confirmed her inten- 
tion of returning that evening and 
begged him not to allow himself to be 
seen by any one for some days, in 
order to be able to give out the story 
of the Brittany trip. In it she also asked 
him to promenade next morning toward 
ten on the terrace bordering on the 
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Seine in the Garden of the Tuileries. 
He got there an hour too soon and 
wandered about in the great garden, 
only peopled at that hour by early risers 
going to work, bureaucrats hurrying to 
the ministries on the left bank of the 
Seine, clerks, shop girls, workers of all 
descriptions. He experienced a reflective 
pleasure in contemplating these hurried 
people whom the need of daily bread 
condemned to brutalizing forms of 
work, and comparing them to himself 
at this hour on the point of meeting his 
sweetheart, one of the queens of so- 
ciety, he felt himself to be a fortunate 
and privileged being and thanked the 
blue sky above, for Providence was to 
him but the alternations of blue sky and 
rain, due to chance—the crafty overseer 
of things and men. 

“She’s sure to be late,” he thought. 
Scarcely, however, had the idea oc- 
curred to him when the clock in a 
near-by tower sounded out the ten 
strokes, and he imagined he saw her 
cross the garden, hurrying along like a 
working girl hastening to get to her 
shop. He hesitated. “Can it be she?” 
He recognized her gait, but was sur- 
prised at her changed appearance, so 
simple and -plain in her modest dark 
suit. She walked straight to the stairs 
mounting to the terrace, as if she were 
accustomed to going there. 

“She must like this place,” he thought, 
“and come here at times to walk.” He 
watched her raise her skirt to place her 
foot on the first step, then trip lightly 
up the rest. He went forward to meet 
her. She said, as soon as they were close 
enough together to speak: 

“How imprudent you are!” anxiously. 
“You must not let yourself be seen like 
that. I could see you when I was over 
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in the Rue de Rivoli! Come and let us 
sit down—back there, behind the 
orangery. Now, this is where you must 
wait for me next time.” 

“Then you often come here?” he 
could not help easking. 

“Ves, indeed. I like the place; and, 
as I am fond of early walks, I come 
here to take exercise and to admire the 
landscape, which is very pretty. Be- 
sides, here one never meets anybody, 
while the Bois is impossible. But do not 
reveal the secret.” 

“Never fear!” he laughed. 

Taking hold of her hand, a tiny hand 
hidden in the fold of her coat, he 
sighed: “Oh! how I love you! How 
long it seemed since I had left you! 
Did you get my letter?” 

“Ves, thank you. I was glad to get it.” 

“Then you are not angry with me?” 

“No. Why should I be? You are too 
nice for me to be angry with you.” 

He tried to find words vibrant with 
gratitude and love, ardent words; but 
none that he found suitable would come. 
So he repeated, too overcome to wait: 

“How I love you!” 

“The reason why I made you come 
here,” she said, “was because of the 
water and the boats; but even then it 
does not look like Avranches. Still, it 
is not bad.” 

They were sitting on a bench near 
the stone balustrade that runs along 
the river, almost alone, invisible from 
all parts, three nurserymaids and two 
gardeners their only companions at this 
time on the terrace. Carriages rolled 
along the quay at their feet, footsteps 
sounded on the sidewalk against the 
wall that supported the promenade. 
Hardly as yet knowing what to say to 
each other, they surveyed that beauti- 
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ful part of Paris that stretches from 
Ile St. Louis and the towers of Notre 
Dame to the slopes of Meudon. She 
repeated: 

“Tt’s very pretty, all the same.” 

Then, all at once struck by the recol- 
lection of their trip to the sky at Mont 
St. Michel, he cried: 

“Do you remember our climb up the 
Chemin des Fous?” 

“Yes, indeed! Do you know I feel a 
little frightened when I think of it 
now! I don’t believe I could do it again. 
I was intoxicated with the air, the sun 
and the sea. But—look around; there is 
beauty toibe seen here, too. I am very 
fond. of Paris.” 

He was surprised and felt a confused 
presentiment that something existing in 
her at Mont St. Michel was missing 
now. He murmured: 

“What does the place matter, so long 
4s you are with me!” 

Without answering, she pressed his 
nand. More overjoyed at this silent 
caress than he would have been, per- 
naps, by a tender word, he now felt his 
heart relieved of the embarrassment 
hat had tied his tongue, and he spoke. 


He told her slowly and with solemnity. 


hat his life was at her disposal for her 
(0 do with it as she thought fit. 

Pleased, but at the same time a true 
laughter of the times, ever a prey to 
scepticism and to a tendency to irony, 
she smiled and answered: 

“Oh, pray do not give yourself away 
0 completely as all that!” 

He turned fully toward her, and, 
ooking her straight in the eyes, re- 
yeated, with that earnest look that is 
most like a touch, what he had just 
aid, only at greater length, more 
irdently, more poetically. All that he 


had written in previous letters he now 
repeated to her with such fervor and 
conviction that she sat by, listening as 
if in a cloud of incense. She felt herself 
caressed in every womanly fibre by 
those adoring words as she had never 
been before in all her life of adulation. 
When he ended she answered simply: 

“And I—I love you well also.” 

They were holding each other’s hands 
just like the boys and girls one sees 
wandering in country lanes and were 
watching with dreamy eyes the steam- 
boats gliding along the river. There they 
sat, alone in Paris, in the confused hum 
of movement that floated around them, 
more alone in the very centre of that 
city pulsing with life and action than 
they had been during the moments they 
spent together in the territory of the 
sea-gulls at the top of the Chemin des 
Fous; and for several seconds they 
completely forgot that any other beings 
besides themselves existed on the earth. 
It was she who first returned to a sense 
of external things and realized that 
time was passing. 

“Shall we meet again here to-mor- 
row?” she asked.. 

He pondered for some minutes, em- 
barrassed as to how to express what 
he wished to say: 

“Ves—yes—certainly. But—can we 
not see each other somewhere else? Of 
course this spot is secluded—but still 
every one else has a right to come to it.” 

“That’s true,” she answered hesitat- 
ingly. “However, it is imperative also 
that you should not be seen by any of 
our friends for at least a fortnight, so 
that your story of the expedition may 
be believed. How mysterious and ro- 
mantic it will be! We shall meet, and 
no one in Paris besides our two selves 
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will know that you are in the city! But 
it is, of course, impossible that you 
should come to my house, so I don’t 
quite see——” 

He flushed and interrupted: 

“T can’t either ask you to come to 
my house. But are there not other 
means—other places?” 

She exhibited neither surprise nor 
anger, being a practical-minded woman, 
devoid of false modesty. 

“Why, yes,” she replied. “But, of 
course, it takes time, and we must 
think a 

“T have thought 4 

“Already?” 

“Yes, already. Do you know the Rue 
des Vieux Champs at Auteuil?” 

“Now 

“Tt is between the Rue Tournemine 
and the Rue Jean de Saulge. In that 
little street there is a garden, in that 
garden a cottage having exits by each 
of the streets that I have mentioned.” 

“What then?” 

“That cottage awaits your presence.” 

She thought intently for a moment, 
then, quite without embarrassment, she 
asked two or three questions dictated 
by feminine prudence. He answered 
them to her satisfaction evidently, for, 
as she rose to go, she murmured: 

“Very well—I’ll come ito-morrow.” 

“At what time?” 

“Three o'clock.” 

“T shall be there waiting for you at 
No. 7. Do not forget.” They were now 
standing. “Do not accompany me,” she 
said. “Stay here for about ten minutes, 
and then go away by the quay. Adieu!” 

She left quickly, with the discreet, 
modest, hurried demeanor of one of 
«nose good, industrious girls that one 
pees hastening through the streets to 
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their daily scene of honorable toil. 
Mariolle took a fiacre and drove to 
Auteuil, fearing lest the cottage should 
not be ready in time. He found it full 
of workmen, the sound of the tapping 
of hammers resounding throughout it. 
The walls were hung with tapestries, 
and the floors covered with carpets; 
everything had been cleaned and put in 
order. The garden, which was the rem- 
nant of an ancient park, containing 
some fine old trees and one or two 
summer-houses, was being beautified by 
a florist. He had already planted rose- 
bushes, pinks, geraniums, mignonette 
and hosts of other flowers, whose de- 
velopment can be hastened or retarded 
so as to transform in a day an unculti- 
vated field into a gorgeous flower bed. 

Mariolle was as delighted as if he had 
just scored some signal triumph; and, 
having made the upholsterer swear sol- 
emnly that all the furniture would be 
in its place in the rooms before noon 
the next day, he went off to buy divers 
bibelots in order that the interior should 
be as gorgeous as the garden. He chose 
photographs of celebrated pictures to 
hang on the walls, and for the mantels 
and tables Deck porcelain and other 
knickknacks dear to women. In the 
course of that afternoon he squandered 
two months’ income and squandered it 
with delight, remembering that for ten 
years he had practiced continued econ- 
omy, not because he wished to save, 
but simply because he did not feel 
impelled to spend; in consequence he 
was able now to be prodigal. 

Next morning he returned to the cot- 
tage, superintended the placing of the 
furniture on its arrival, hung the pic- 
tures himself, mounted a stepladder, 
sprayed all the hangings with perfumes, 
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‘burned perfumes in the rooms and 
sprinkled them over the carpets. In his 
fever of love, his rapture, he wanted 
to make this the most delicious, the 
most perfect affair he had ever at- 
‘tempted. Every little while he glanced 
at the clock, calculating how many 
hours, how many minutes were to elapse 
‘before her arrival, and he hurried the 
workmen and worried himself over the 
placing of the different pieces of furni- 
ture and ornaments. 

Moved by prudence, he dismissed all 
the workmen before two o’clock, and 
then, during the slow last revolution 
of the minute hand around the dial of 
the clock in the silence of the house 
where he was awaiting the greatest 
happiness that the world held for him, 
the tasted, alone with his dream, going 
up and down through the rooms, speak- 
ing aloud, imagining, giving rein to his 
passion-kindled fancy, the most frenzied 
enjoyment of love he was ever to know. 
_ Then he went out into the garden. 
The rays of the sun fell on the grass 
through the trees, lighting up most ex- 
quisitely a basket of roses in particular. 
Heaven itself was smiling on the ren- 
dezvous. He went now and stood close 
to the front door, opening it frequently, 
fearing that she might mistake the 
number. 

Three o’clock rang out and was im- 
mediately echoed by the clocks of ten 
convents and manufactories in the 
vicinity. He stood now, watch in hand, 
and was astonished when two light taps 
sounded on the wood of the door just 
outside his ear, for he had heard no 
noise of footsteps along the street. 

He opened the door; it was she. She 
looked surprised at his prompt appear- 
ance, then glanced around apprehen- 
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sively at the neighboring houses and 
felt reassured, for she certainly knew no 
one among the modest bourgeois who 
would inhabit dwellings of this char- 
acter; then she examined the garden 
with curiosity that changed into ap- 
proval. Finally she placed the backs of 
her two hands just ungloved on the 
mouth of her friend, then took his arm 
and entered the garden. She repeated at 
every step: 

“Dieu! how lovely! How perfectly 
unexpected and lovely!’”’ Noticing the 
basket of roses bathed in sunlight, she 
cried: “This seems like fairyland!” 

She plucked a rose, kissed it, and 
put it in her corsage. They went into 
the cottage, and she seemed so pleased 
that he felt moved to kneel at her feet, 
although at the bottom of his heart 
there was, perhaps, a feeling that she 
might have shown a little less interest 
in the place and more in him. She 
looked all about her, excited and pleased 
like a little girl who finds and handles 
a new toy; feeling no atom of shame 
or regret in this, the grave of her 
womanly honor, she appreciated its 
costly elegance with the satisfaction of 
a connoisseur who sees evidence that 
his taste has been complimented. On 
her way hither she had been haunted 
by a fear of encountering a common- 
place house with stuffy, faded hangings, 
soiled by previous rendezvous. But 
everything here was new, unexpected, 
dainty and had been arranged expressly 
for her; it must have cost Mariolle a 
pretty penny. He was certainly perfect, 
this man. Turning toward him, she 
raised her two arms with a ravishing 
gesture of appeal, and they clasped each 
other in one of those embraces that give 
the strange double sensation of bliss 
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and unconsciousness. 

Before parting they went round the 
garden and sat down in one of the 
summer-houses where they were in- 
visible to outsiders. André, full of ex- 
uberance, spoke to her as if she were 
an idol who for his sake had just 
stepped down from a pedestal, and she 
listened languorously as he had seen her 
do at the end of long visits from peo- 
ple who had bored her. But she re- 
mained affectionate all the same, her 
face irradiated by a smile that was 
tender, though a little constrained, and, 
holding his hand, she pressed it with 
a continuous pressure more unreflecting, 
perhaps, than eloquent. 

She could not have been listening to 
what he was saying, for she broke in, 
in the midst of a sentence, to say: 

“T must certainly go. I am due at 
the Marquise of Bratiane’s at six. I 
shall be very late.” 

He went with her to the door which 
he had opened for her at her entrance. 
They embraced; then, with a furtive 
glance up and down the street, she 
hastened off. 

Twenty days passed: days so sweet, 
so full of the light of happiness! It 
seemed to him that they could never 
end, that they would go on forever like 
this, lost to all else, he living for her 
alone; in his mind, the unbalanced mind 
of an artist who has produced nothing, 
always tormented by expectation, arose 
an impossible dream of a discreet, quiet 
life of clandestine happiness. She came 
every three days, without resistance, 
attracted, it would seem, as much by 
the amusement she found in the as- 
signation, by the charm of the little 
cottage now a hotbed of rare flowers 
and by the novelty of this life of love, 


scarcely a dangerous one, since no one 
had any right to molest her in it, but 
full of mystery, nevertheless, as by the 
intense and ever-increasing infatuation 
of her lover. Then one day she said: 

“Now, my dear, you must reappear 
in the world. You must come and spend 
the afternoon with me at my house 
to-morrow.” 

“Why must I reappear so soon?” he 
cried in dismay. 

“Because if it were to leak out that 
you are back, the situation would give 
rise to suspicion.” 

He saw that she was right and prom- 
ised to go to her house the next day. 
Then he asked: 

“You are receiving to-morrow?” 

“Ves,” she replied. “A solemn little 
rite is to take place at my house to- 
morrow.” 

This news was unwelcome to André. 

“What sort of rite?” he asked. 

Mme. de Burne laughed delightedly: 
“T have persuaded Massival, by dint of 
outrageous flattery, to produce ‘Didon’ 
at my house—‘Didon,’ his new work 
which has not yet appeared. It is a 
poem of antique love. Mme. de Bra- 
tiane, who considered herself the sole 
proprietor of Massival, is exasperated. 
She also will be at my house, because 
she sings.” ° 

“Are many coming?” 

“No, only a few intimate friends; 
you know them almost all.” 

“Can’t I get out of going to this? I 
am so happy in my solitude.” 

“Oh, no, my friend! You know J 
care more for you than for all the rest 
put together.” 

His heart began to beat furiously. 
“Thank you,” said he. “I shall be 
there.” 


“Bonjour, cher monsieur.” 

Mariolle could not help remarking 
that it was no longer “cher ami” as at 
Auteuil, and the handclasp was brief, 
the greeting of a woman whose mind 
‘was preoccupied, taken up entirely with 
society interests. He went on into the 
salon, while Mme. de Burne advanced 
toward the beautiful Mme. de Prieur, 
whose extreme decolletage and sculp- 
turesque pretensions had earned for her 
ithe somewhat ironical nickname of “The 
\Goddess.” She was married to a mem- 
‘ber of the Institute, of the Department 
‘of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 

“Ah!  Mariolle,” cried Lamarthe. 
“Where did you spring from? We all 
thought you were dead!” 

“T’m just back from a trip to Finis- 
terre.” He went on to describe his 
imaginary tour, but the novelist inter- 
rupted him: 

“Do you know the Baronne de Fré- 
mines?” 
“No; only by sight, but I have heard 


culiar, is she not?” 

“The queen of madcaps, but with a 
bouquet of modernity that is simply 
delicious. Come and let me present 
ou. 4 
Taking him by the arm, she led him 
toward a young woman whom every 
one likened to a doll—a pale and ex- 
quisite little fair doll, invented and 
created by the devil himself expressly 
‘to bring about the damnation of big, 
bearded children. She had long, narrow 
eyes, cut a little obliquely, a la Chi- 
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a great deal about her. She’s very pe- ° 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE MUSICALE 


noise; flashes of blue enamel were 
visible through the eyelids—eyelids 
that very rarely opened wide, and, 
when they did, dropped again almost 
instantly, to veil the mystery that 
seemed to enshroud her. Her fair, silky 
hair shone with silvery reflections, and 
her delicate, thin-lipped mouth seemed 
designed by a miniaturist and chiselled 
by a sculptor. The voice that issued 
from it had crystalline vibrations; and 
the ideas, unexpected, sarcastic, origi- 
nal, mischievous, the cold destructive 
seduction, the complex tranquillity of 
this neurotic little being inspired those 
under her influence with stormy and 
violent passions. She was known to all 
Paris as the most extravagant mon- 
daine of society, also the wittiest, but 
no one really knew what she was, what 
she thought, what she did. Men in gen- 
eral were irresistibly captivated by her. 
Her husband was as insoluble an enigma 
as herself. Affable and lavish, he ap- 
peared to see nothing of what went on 
around him. Was he blind, or was he in- 
different or simply good-natured? Per- 
haps, indeed, there was nothing to see 
except eccentricities which no doubt he 
also found amusing as well as the rest. 
But there were sinister rumors afloat in 
regard to him; some went so far as to 
say that he profited by his wife’s dis- 
honor. 

Between Mme. de Burne and her 
existed mutual attraction and fierce 
jealousy, periods of intimacy, followed 
by crises of hostility. 

They would be friendly, then quarrel, 
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then seek each other again like profes- 
sional duellists who appreciate each 
other’s skill and wish for a combat to 
the death. Just about: this time the 
baronne was triumphing; she had scored 
a victory, a signal victory. Lamarthe 
had succumbed to her charms; she had 
snatched him from her rival and en- 
listed him among the titled captives of 
her bow and spear. The novelist was 
épris—puzzled, charmed and _ stupefied 
by all that he had discovered in this 
sphinx, and he could do nothing but 
descant upon her charms to every one 
—a state of mind that had already given 
vise to no little gossip. 

At the moment that he was introduc- 
ing Mariolle to Mme. de Frémines 
Mme. de Burne shot a glance from the 
other end of the salon. Smiling, he 
murmured to his friend: 

“Look at the sovereign of these 
parts. She seems displeased.” 

André looked, but Mme. de Burne 
had turned to greet Massival just ap- 
pearing on the threshold. He was im- 
mediately followed by the Marquise de 
Bratiane, which caused Lamarthe to ob- 
serve: 

“Aha! we’re going to have a second 
rendering of ‘Didon.’ The first has just 
been enacted in the coupé of the mar- 
quise.” 

Mme. de Frémines added: 

“The collection of our friend De 
Burne is certainly losing its choicest 
jewels.” 

A rage against, a sort of hatred 
toward this woman took possession of 
Mariolle; also an irritation against so- 
ciety in general, against the life led by 
these people, their ideas, their tastes, 
their futile aims, their puerile amuse- 
ments. And so, profiting by the fact 


that Lamarthe had bent over to whis- 
per to the baronne, he turned on his 
heel and went away. 

The handsome Mme. de Prieur was 
standing alone a few paces away from 
him. He went to speak to her. Accord- 
ing to Lamarthe, this woman repre- 
sented the old type of femininity in this 
up-to-date clique. Young, tall, pretty, 
with very regular features and chestnut 
hair exhibiting gleams of red, her tran- 
quil and benign charm, her calm and 
skillful coquetry, her great desire to 
please disguised under an appearance 
of simple and sincere affection, had 
won her strong partisans, whom she 
was very careful to guard from the 
power of dangerous rivals. Her house 
was said to be the resort of a few inti- 
mates, who unanimously sang the 
praises of her husband. She and Mari- 
olle began to chat. She had a sincere 
admiration for this quiet, intelligent 
man who was so little spoken of and 
who was perhaps equal in intellect to 
the others. 

Now the last guests began to come 
in. The portly Fresnel, out of breath, 
wiping with a last flourish of his hand- 
kerchief his perpetually moist and shiny 
forehead; Georges de Maltry, the mod- 
em philosopher; then, together, the 
Baron de Gravil and the Comte de 
Marantin. M. de Pradon was assisting 
his daughter to receive. He was par- 
ticularly polite to Mariolle, but the 
latter with a heavy heart watched Mme. 
de Burne come and go, here and there, 
lavishing her attentions on everybody 
but himself, it seemed. Twice, it is 
true, she had flashed him from a dis- 
tance a rapid glance that seemed to 
say: “I am thinking of you,” but the 
impression was so fleeting that he was 
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not perfectly sure that he was not mis- 
taken. Then, besides, he could not help 
seeing that the ostentatious court that 
Lamarthe was paying to Mme. de Fré- 
mines irritated Mme. de Burne. 

“Tt is only pique,” he said to him- 
self, “the annoyance of a collector from 
whom a rare bibelot has been stolen.” 
But he suffered, notwithstanding, and 
all the more because he saw that she 
watched them incessantly in a furtive 
manner and that the sight of Mme. de 
Prieur and himself seated chatting to- 
gether did not appear to cause her the 
slightest uneasiness. This was because 
she was sure of him, while Lamarthe 

‘ ; 
was escaping from her toils. Therefore, 
what was this love of theirs to her— 
this love born yesterday, which had 
obliterated all other impressions from 
his mind? 

M. de Pradon now asked for silence, 
and Massival opened the piano which 
Mme. de Bratiane was approaching, tak- 
ing off her gloves, for she was to voice 
_the transports of “Didon,”’ when the 
door opened again and a young man 
appeared who attracted all eyes. He 
was tall and slight, with short, curly, 
fair hair and a most aristocratic ap- 


pearance. Even Mme. de Prieur seemed 


impressed. 

“Who is this?” asked Mariolle of 
her. 

“Why, don’t you know him? Count 
Rodolph de Bernhaus.” : 

“Ah! the one who fought Sigismund 
Fabre?” 

“Veas,”? 

This event had caused a great stir. 
The Comte de Bernhaus, of the Aus- 
‘trian Embassy, a diplomat with an illus- 
trious future awaiting him, an elegant 
Bismarck it was said, having heard at 
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an official reception a scurrilous allusion 
to his sovereign, challenged the one who 
had made it, a celebrated fencer, and 
killed him in the duel. After this com- 
bat, the renown of the comte equalled 
that of Sarah Bernhardt, with this dif- 
ference that the name of the young 
diplomat was surrounded by a halo of 
poetic chivalry. In addition to this he 
was charming socially, an agreeable con- 
versationalist and thoroughly distingué. 

He sat down by Mme. de Burne with 
a most gallant air, and Massival took 
his place at the keyboard, up and down 
which his fingers roamed for some in- 
stants. Almost all the guests changed 
their seats, drawing close together so 
as to hear well and also command a 
good view of the singer. Lamarthe and 
Mariolle found themselves again shoul- 
der to shoulder. 

There was a profound silence, full of 
expectation; attention and respect; then 
the musicians began by a slow, a very 
slow succession of notes which seemed 
like a musical recital. There were 
pauses, light repetitions, a series of lit- 
tle phrases, at times languorous, at 
times nervous, even uneasy, but full of 
originality, it seemed to Mariolle. He 
could see a woman, the Queen of Car- 
thage, in all the plenitude of her youth 
and beauty, walking slowly on the sea- 
shore. He understood that she suffered, 
there was upon her soul the burden of 
a great misfortune, and he looked at- 
tentively at Mme. de Bratiane. Motion- 
less and pale, with her inky hair that 
looked as if it had been steeped in the 
Italian night, with her eyes looking 
straight in front of her, she stood wait- 
ing. There was in her strong, somewhat 
hard face, marked with eyes and eye~ 
brows so dark that they looked like 
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black stains, in all her swarthy, power- 
ful and passionate countenance some- 
thing that thrilled the audience, a 
menace of a coming tempest, such as 
one descries in lowering skies. Swing- 
ing his head with its long hair, Massi- 
val continued the story of poignant sor- 
row that he was relating on the ivory 
keys. 

Suddenly a tremor seemed to con- 
vulse the frame of the singer. She 
opened her mouth and uttered a long 
and piercing wail of anguish. Not one 
of those shrieks of tragic despair that 
singers emit on the theatrical stage with 
dramatic gestures, neither was it one 
of those screams of love betrayed 
that bring down the house with ap- 
plause, but an indescribable cry, a cry 
of the flesh and not of the soul, like the 
howl of a mangled brute, the cry of ani- 
mal femininity deceived and forsaken. 
Then she grew silent and Massival 
again took up more vibrantly, more 
feelingly the history of that wretched 
queen abandoned by the man she loved. 

Once more the voice of the woman 
arose. She spoke now—spoke of the 
intolerable torture of loneliness, of her 
unappeasable craving- for vanished 
caresses and the agony of knowing that 
he is gone forever. Her liquid and 
thrilling voice made every heart in that 
audience quiver. She seemed to suffer 
all that she described: to love, or, at 
least, to be capable of loving with a 
furious ardor, that swarthy Italian with 
her ebon hair. When she finished, her 
eyes were swimming in tears, and she 
wiped them away slowly. Lamarthe, 
bending toward Mariolle, quivering 
with the excited sensibility of an artist, 
said: 

“Dieu! How grand she is at this mo- 
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ment, mon cher: that is a woman— 
and the only one here!” 
Then, after a short pause, he added: 
“But who knows? It may all be just 
a mirage due to music. After all, noth- | 
ing exists except illusion. But what an | 
art—to be able to evoke illusion, that | 
or any other form of illusion!” | 
Then there came an intermission be- — 
tween the first and second parts, and © 
the composer and his interpreter were — 
warmly congratulated. Lamarthe espe- | 
cially was very lavish with his compli- — 
ments, and he was thoroughly sincere, | 
as a man particularly able to feel and | 
comprehend and one keenly susceptible © 
to beauty expressed in each and every 
form. The manner in which he de- | 
scribed to Mme. de Bratiane what he | 
had felt in listening to her was so flat- © 
tering that she flushed with pleasure, — 
and the other women who were look- © 
ing on conceived some spite thereat. — 
Very likely he was not unaware of the © 
envy he was awakening in their breasts. — 
When he returned to his place he | 
perceived the Comte Rodolphe de Bern- | 
haus sitting beside Mme. de Frémines. | 
She looked as if she had begun at once | 
confiding some secret to him, and they — 
were smiling at each other as if en- © 
chanted with their conversation. Mari- 
olle, more and more gloomy, was stand- 
ing near a door; the novelist joined him. }{ 
The portly Fresnel, Georges de Maltry, — 
the Baron de Gravil and the Comte de | 
Marantin were all standing around | 
Mme. de Burne, who was dispensing | 
tea. She seemed encircled by a crown ~ 
of worshippers. Lamarthe remarked — 
this sarcastically to his friend, adding: 
“But a crown that has lost a jewel, 
and I would wager that she would © 
gladly give all the diamonds of the | 
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Rhine to recover the missing gem!” 

“Whom do you mean?” asked Mari- 
olle. 

“Why, Bernhaus, the handsome, the 
irresistible, the incomprehensible, he 
for whom this féte was given, for 
whose sake was worked this miracle of 
getting Massival to induce his Floren- 
tine Dido to sing here.” 

André, although incredulous, felt a 
pang shoot through his heart. 

“Has she known him long?” he asked. 

“Oh, no! ten days at the most. But 
she has made herculean efforts during 
those days and shown herself a mas- 
terly tactician. If you had been here 
you would have laughed.” 

“Indeed! Why?” 

“She met him for the first time at 
Mme. de Frémines’. I was dining there 
that night. Bernhaus is very intimate 
there, as you may see—just look at 
him! Our beautiful friend, De Burne, at 
once started to work to conquer the 
redoubtable Austrian. She succeeded 
and she will continue to succeed, al- 
though the little Frémines is infinitely 
superior to her in impudence, in genuine 
indifference, and, perhaps, in perversity. 
Our friend, De Burne, is more skillful in 
coquetry, more womanly—I mean by 
that more modern-womanly; that is to 
say, irresistible through that artificial 
power of fascination which is to-day 
more effective than natural power to 
charm. It is not, accurately speaking, 
artificial, either; but esthetic, the pro- 
found feeling for the esthetic inherent 
in women. It is in this that her power 
consists. She knows her own powers 
thoroughly, because she pleases herself 
more than any one else, and she is never 
mistaken in the proper way in which 
to conquer a man.” 


“T think you are exaggerating,” pro- 
tested Mariolle. “To me she has al- 
ways seemed very simple and nat- 
ural.” 

“That is because simplicity and nat- 
uralness are the best bait to use to at- 
tract you. However, I don’t wish to 
speak against her; I find her superior 
to almost all her associates. But, all 
the same, they are not women.” 

Some chords now struck by Massival 
called for silence; and Mme. de Bra- 
tiane sang the second part of “Didon.” 
She was a superb Dido in her inter- 
pretation of physical passion and sen- 
sual despair. But Lamarthe never re- 
moved his eyes from the féte-d-téte of 
Mme. de Frémines and the Comte de 
Bernhaus. As soon as the last chords of 
the piano were lost in the applause of 
the audience, he continued in an an- 
noyed tone as if he were arguing with 
an adversary: 

“No, they are not women. Even the 
best among them are conscienceless 
jades. The more I see of them the less 
I experience that sensation of sweet in- 
toxication which a true woman should 
awaken in a man. They do intoxicate 
us, it is true, but in exciting our nerves, 
for they are drugs! Oh, yes!—the taste 
is very nice—but the wine is not the 
real wine of other days. You see, my 
friend, women are created and put upon 
the earth for two things only—two 
things which alone can develop her true, 
her grand and excellent qualities—love 
and children. I am speaking like M. 
Prudhomme. Now, these women of to- 
day are incapable of loving, and they 
don’t wish to have children. When they 
do unfortunately become mothers, they 
regard it as a misfortune, a burden. The 
fact is they are monsters!” 
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Astounded at the violent expressions 
of the author and the fire flashing from 
his eyes, Mariolle asked: 

“Then why do you pass half your 
time tied to their apron strings?” 

“Why? why?” answered Lamarthe 
impetuously. “Because they interest me, 
And, besides, would you forbid a doc- 
tor to walk the hospitals? These women 
are my clinic!” 

This argument appeared to calm him. 
He went on: 

“And then I like them because they 
so thoroughly reflect this era. At bot- 
tom I am scarcely more of a man than 
they are women. As soon as I begin 
to be attracted by one of them I cast 
about to discover what qualities she 
has that will repel me; in this way I 
am able to detach myself, just as a doc- 
tor takes poison so as to test an anti- 
dote. So I never get seriously entangled. 
I play the game just as well as any of 
them—perhaps better, and it helps me 
by supplying material for my books, 
while they derive no benefit whatever 
from it. How silly they are! What do 
they become in the end? Failures, noth- 
ing but failures, embittered by the 
lessening of their powers to attract as 
age creeps on.” 

Listening to him, Mariolle seemed to 
feel himself a prey to depression—a de- 
pression like that felt after a long suc- 
cession of dark, rainy days. He knew 
perfectly well that the man of letters 
was not far wrong in his premises, but 
he could not admit that he was entirely 
correct. So, with some irritation, he 
argued with him not so much to defend 
women as to make contemporary litera- 
ture responsible for their apparent de- 
cadence: 

“In the era when novelists and poets 
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set forth exalted and idealistic work,” 
said he, ‘“‘work calculated to stimulate 
the imagination, women sought and be- 
lieved they found in life the reflection 
of that which they had found in fiction 
and poetry. To-day you persist in sup- 
pressing all poetical and romantic por 
trayal and create only works setting 
forth disillusionizing realism. Now, my 
dear fellow, love being dead in fiction 
is the cause of its death in our midst. 
You were the inventors of the ideals, 
and they believed in your inventions. At 
present you are the creators of realism, 
and, following in your wake, they have 
begun to believe in the vulgarity of 
everything.” 

Lamarthe, who greatly enjoyed lit- 
erary discussion, was beginning a dis- 
sertation when Mme. de Burne came 
up. This was decidedly one of her best 
days. She was dressed to delight the 
eye, and wore the challenging and as- 
sertive air that the consciousness of a 
struggle always gave her. She seated 
herself. 

“This is what I like—to surprise two 
men who are talking and not talking 
for me,” she said. “What are you dis- 
cussing?” 

Without embarrassment and in @ 
tone of gallant raillery Lamarthe re- 
vealed to her the question at issue. 
Then he resumed the argument with 
the added fervor due to her presence. 
She became interested at once in the 
subject and took up the cudgels for the 
modern woman with much wit and 
cleverness. She interpolated remarks, 
incomprehensible to the novelist, on the 
fidelity and attachment of which the 
most flirtatious could be capable, and 
Mariolle’s heart beat high. When she 
had left them to go and sit by Mme. de 
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Frémines, who had persistently detained 
the comte, Lamarthe and Mariolle, 
charmed by her feminine cleverness 
and grace, declared to each other that 
she was incontestably an exquisite 
woman. : 

“Now, look at her!” exclaimed the 
novelist. 

It was the great passage at arms. 
What were they talking of now, the 
comte and the two women? Mme. de 
Burne had arrived at the psychological 
moment, when the téte-d-téte, too pro- 
longed even for people who were épris, 
was becoming wearisome; and she broke 
in with an indignant air, repeating what 
she had heard Lamarthe say. It was 
very applicable to Mme. de Frémines; 
moreover, it had just been uttered by 


her most recent victim: the Comte de 
Bernhaus was an exceptionally quick- 
witted man, who would immediately 
grasp the whole situation. At once the 
argument grew animated. Then the host- 
ess called Lamarthe and Mariolle over 
to take part; and the discussion waxing 
warmer, she insisted on everybody join- 
ing in. 

So a lively war of words ensued, every 
one contributing his or her convictions, 
and Mme. de Burne, allowing a per- 
haps slightly insincere touch of senti- 
ment to soften her bright sayings, con- 
trived to be the wittiest and most bril- 
liant of all, for this was most indisput- 
ably a day of success for her, when 
she appeared cleverer, livelier and pret- 
tier than ever before. 


CHAPTER VII 


DOUBTS 


As soon as André Mariolle had left 
Mme. de Burne, the incisive charm of 
her presence vanished. He felt within 
and around himself, in his flesh, his 
soul, in the air, in the entire world a 
sort of disappearance of that happiness 
in living that had recently animated and 
sustained him. 

What had happened? Nothing—al- 
most nothing. She had been charming 
to him at the end of that reception, 
telling him in one or two eloquent 


- glances: “For me you are the only per- 


son here.” And yet he felt that he had 
made discoveries in regard to her that 
he would have liked to ignore. They 
amounted to nothing, that is, almost 


nothing; and still he felt stunned, like 
a man who has surprised his mother 
or his father in a doubtful action, when 
he learned that during these twenty 
days, the twenty days which he had be- 
lieved given up, devoted entirely by 
her as they had been by him, minute 
by minute, to the new and intense en- 
joyment of their love, she had resumed 
the tenor of her former existence: made 
many calls, plans, projects, recom- 
menced those detestable struggles for 
supremacy with her rivals, pursued men, 
received adulation with delight and dis- 
played all her allurements to others be- 
sides himself. Already; she had done 
all this already! 
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If it had been later, he would not 
have minded so much. He knew the 
world, the ways of women of society, 
their sentiments, their habits; he was 
too intelligent to have been exacting or 
unduly anxious. She was beautiful, made 
to please, to receive homage and listen 
to compliments. From among all her 
admirers she had chosen him, boldly, 
royally. He would have remained, he 
still remained all the same, the grate- 
ful slave of her caprices and the re- 
signed spectator of her life as a bril- 
liant woman. But he suffered within— 
in that dark cavern in the innermost 
recesses of the soul where our keenest 
susceptibles lie hidden. He was wrong 
doubtless; he always had been at fault 
in this manner ever since he could re- 
member. He was too highly strung for 
comfort in his relations with other 
people; his soul was too thin-skinned. 
This was why he had always led so 
isolated a life; he dreaded contact and 
consequent jarring. In that it was he 
that was wrong, not others, for this 
dread of being jarred proceeds from a 
person’s incapability of making allow- 
ances; from being unable to endure in 
others qualities not existing in oneself. 
However, he could not alter the pitch 
to which his sensibilities were keyed. 

Certainly he had no reason to re- 
proach Mme. de Burne. If she had 
insisted on his keeping away from her 
salon and remaining hidden during all 
those days, it was in order to prevent 
suspicion, to elude surveillance, to be 
more safely his in the future. Then 
why this pain gnawing at his heart? 
Ah, why, indeed? Because he had 
thought her entirely his, and now he 
had discovered that he never could 
seize and hold as his own the entire 
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personality of this woman: that be- 
longed to everybody. 

He knew also, none better, that life 
is made up of approximations; up to 
now he had been resigned to this, hid- 
ing his discontent under a veil of distant 
reserve. But this time he had hoped 
that he would attain that which he had 
ceaselessly but vainly expected; that he 
would possess the woman he loved in 
her entirety: but to possess anything 
in its entirety is not given to any one 
on this earth. His evening was a mel- 
ancholy one, but he tried to console 
himself by finding reasons to account 
for the painful impression he had car- 
ried away. When he was in bed this 
impression, instead of diminishing, deep- 
ened, and, as he never allowed any 
impulse of his soul to remain unana- 
lyzed, he began to look for the source 
of this new uneasiness. It came, went 
away and came again, like little gusts of 
icy wind, awakening in his being a suf- 
fering, as yet indefinite and vague, but 
as dispiriting in its effect as those 
twinges of neuralgia brought on by a 
sudden draught of cold air—twinges 
that foretell a coming siege of agony. 

Above all, he knew that he was 
jealous—jealous not only as a passion- 
ate lover, but as a man in possession 
of the object of his desire. As long 
as he had not seen her surrounded by 
other men, this sensation had remained 
dormant, although he had felt aware of — 
its existence and had foreseen its awak- 
ening; but he had expected the awak- 
ening to be altogether different. 

He doubted her instinctively, with 
an impulse of distrust that was tingling 
in his veins even more than influencing © 
his thoughts; the almost physical dis- 
comfort of a man who is not sure of 
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the fidelity of his consort. Then the 
doubt began to crystallize into suspicion. 

After all, what was he to her? Her 
first lover or her tenth? The direct 
successor to M. de Burne, the husband, 
or the successor to Lamarthe, Massival 
and Georges de Maltry and the prede- 
cessor, perhaps, of the Comte de Bern- 
haus? What did he know of her? That 
she was radiantly pretty, surpassingly 
chic, intelligent, bright and witty, but 
fickle, easily turned aside, wearied or 
disgusted; in love with herself far more 
than with anything or any body else, 
and an insatiable coquette. Had she 
had a lover or lovers before him? If 
shé had not, would she have given her- 
self up to him with such callousness 
or have entered his room so audaciously 
that night at the hotel? Or would she 
have agreed so readily to the rendez- 
vous at Auteuil? Before consenting to 
go there she had simply asked a few 
questions, the questions that would oc- 
cur to a prudent and experienced 
woman. He had answered circumspectly, 
like a man accustomed to such adven- 
tures, and she had said “yes,” com- 
pletely reassured, knowing it was all 
right from knowledge gained at earlier 
rendezvous. 

He recalled how she had rapped with 
discreet authoritativeness at» that little 
door behind which he stood with wildly 
beating heart; how she had entered 
without any perceptible emotion, only 
exhibiting anxiety as to whether she 
were likely to be recognized by those 
living in the neighboring houses; how 
she had seemed immediately at home 
in that house leased and furnished pur- 
posely for their meetings. No woman, 
it seemed to him, however bold, su- 
perior to moral conventions, disdainful 
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of prejudice, could have been so thor- 
oughly unmoved at a first rendezvous. 
Mental worry, physical hesitation, the 
instinctive dread of new paths, would 
she not have experienced all these had 
she not been a little practiced in this 
kind of adventure and if custom had 
not worn the bloom from her natural 
modesty? 

With that irritating, intolerable fever 
that agitation of mind produces Mari- 
olle tossed and turned in his bed, car- 
ried away by one dominating idea, like 
a man who imagines he is slipping down 
a precipice. He tried to arrest the course 
and break the thread of his thoughts; 
he tried to call up reassuring ideas and 
common sense arguments, but the germ 
of fear was there, and he could not 
prevent its leavening his imagination. 

Still, what had he to reproach her 
with? Nothing more than being dif- 
ferent from himself, not comprehending 
life as he did and not having the same 
degree of sensibility that characterized 
him. 

As soon as he awoke next morning 
the desire to see her again, to fortify by 
her presence his confidence in her came 
upon him like hunger, and he awaited 
the suitable moment to make her his 
first official visit. When she saw him 
enter her little drawing-room, where, , 
seated alone, she was writing letters, 
she came toward him with outstretched 
hands. 

“Ah! good-day, cher ami!” she cried, 
with so bright and sincere an expression 
of joy that all the odious thoughts 
whose shadows still darkened his being 
took flight at the sight. He sat down 
near her and began to speak at once 
of the manner in which he loved her, 
for now they were not in the same 
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position in. regard to each other as 
before. In tender words he made her 
understand that there exist on the face 
of the earth two kinds of lovers: those 
who desire like madmen and on the 
morrow of their triumph grow cool and 
those whose. chains possession only riv- 
ets closer; in whom sensual love, inter- 
mingled with the immaterial, inexpress- 
ible appeal that the heart of such a 
man sends out to the woman he desires, 
brings about complete and torturing 
subjugation. Torturing? Yes, it is al- 
ways torturing, no matter how happy 
the lover may be, for nothing, not even 
in the most intimate moments, ever 
completely slakes the thirst for Her 
that men carry in their hearts. 

Mme. de Burne’ listened, charmed, 
grateful and delighted. She grew ex- 
cited listening to him, just as one grows 
excited at a theatre watching an actor 
play his part with consummate skill, 
so that the réle awakens an echo in 
one’s own life. An echo was, in fact, 
awakened in her; and the echo was 
that of a sincere passion, but the pas- 
sion did not exist in her heart. How- 
ever, she felt glad to have evoked that 
sentiment, glad, too, that-she had evoked 
it in a man capable of so exquisitely 
expressing it; a man who pleased her 
thoroughly and to whom she was truly 
attached, of whom she felt the need 
more and more, not physically, but to 
gratify her mysterious, feminine person- 
ality, eager for tenderness, homage and 
conquest—so glad that she wished to 
embrace him, to tender him her lips, 
everything, so that he might continue 
to adore her like that. 

She answered him artlessly and with- 
out prudery, with the tactful skill pe- 
culiar to some women, indicating to him 
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that he also had made great progress 
in her heart. And in the salon, where 
by chance that day no one came to 
disturb them till twilight, they remained 
téte-d-téte together, dwelling on the 
same topic, caressing each other with 
words which did not carry the same 
meaning to their two souls. Lamps had 
just been brought when Mme. de Bra- 
tiane appeared. Mariolle got up to leave. 
As Mme. de Burne accompanied him 
into the first salon, he asked her: 

“When shall I meet you there?” 

“Shall we say Friday?” 

“Yes. What time?” 

“The same—three o’clock.” 

“Till Friday, then, adieu. I adore 
you.” 

During the two days of expectation 
that separated him from this meeting, 
he discovered, he experienced the sensa- 
tion of loneliness as he had never ex- 
perienced it before. He needed the pres- 
ence of a woman, and nothing but this 
imperative need existed on earth for 
him; and as this woman was quite near 
ito him, and nothing but social conven- 
tions prevented him from going to her 
at any moment, he grew exasperated in 
his solitude at the slow passing of time, 
at the utter impossibility of performing 
an action thoroughly feasible. 

He arrived at the rendezvous three 
hours too soon; but awaiting there where 
she would come pleased him and soothed 
his nerves, after having suffered so long 
in awaiting her mentally in places where 
she did not come. 

Installing himself near the door long 
before the clock struck, he began to 
tremble with impatience as soon as the 
hour rang out. He waited on, and then 
the quarter-past sounded out. He looked 
up and down the little street cautiously, 
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but it was empty from end to end. 

The minutes crawled by with tortur- 
ing slowness. He drew out his watch 
continually, and when the hand arrived 
at the half-past, he felt in his soul the 
impression of having been standing in 
that spot an incalculable time. Then he 
heard a light foot on the pavement, and 
the little taps given by a gloved hand 
on the door made him forget his anguish 
and overflow with gratitude toward her. 

A little out of breath, she asked: 

“Am I very late?” 

“No, not very.” 

“Just imagine, I had hard work to 
get away at all. My house was full 
of people, and I scarcely knew how to 
get rid of them. Tell me, are you here 
under your real name?” 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

“So that I may be able to send you 
a despatch if I am prevented from 
coming.” 

“T am supposed to be M. Nicolle.” 

“All right. I shan’t forget. Dieu! how 
lovely it is in this garden!” 

The flowers, coaxed, renewed, multi- 
plied by the gardener, who found that 
he had to do with a customer who paid 
liberally and never haggled, stretched 
all along the garden in five great, varie- 
gated, odorous stripes. Stopping in front 
_of a bench near a basket of helio- 
trope: 

“Let us sit here,” she said. “I have 
a funny story to tell you.” 3 

Then she related him a piece of gos- 
sip so fresh that she was still quite 
excited over it. It seems that Mme. 
Massival, the former mistress of the 
artist, whom he had married, exasper- 
ated with jealousy, had got into Mme. 
de Bratiane’s house in the midst of a 
soirée, when the singer was singing, 
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accompanied by the composer. There she 
had made a frightful scene, to the fury 
of the Italian and the surprise and joy 
of the guests. Massival, almost crazy, 
tried to get her away, but his wife 
slapped his face, pulled out handfuls 
of his hair and beard, bit him and tore 
his clothes. He was helpless in her 
clutches, but Lamarthe and two serv- 
ants came to his rescue and managed 
to get him away from the claws and 
teeth of the infuriated woman. 

Calm was only restored, however, 
after the departure of the married pair. 
Ever since the musician had been in- 
visible, while the novelist went about 
relating his experience in a most witty 
and amusing manner. 

Mme. de Burne was quite upset about 
it, so much so that she could talk of 
nothing else. The names of Massival 
and Lamarthe returning constantly to 
her lips irritated Mariolle. 

“You have just heard this?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, of course—about an hour ago 
—scarcely an hour.” 

He thought bitterly: “And this is 
what made her late!” 

Then he asked: “Shall we go in?” 

Absent-minded and docile, she re- 
plied: “Oh, certainly.” 

When an hour later she had left 
him, for she said she was in a hurry, 
he went back alone into the little, soli- 
tary house and sat down in a low chair 
in their room. The impression of having 
no more possessed this woman than if 
she had not come at all seemed to 
create a black hole in his soul, his 
being, into whose depths he gazed. 
He saw nothing; he understood noth- 
ing; he seemed to comprehend noth- 
ing any more. If she had not eluded 
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his kisses, she had at any rate eluded 
the embrace of his tenderness by a mys- 
terious unwillingness to belong to him. 
She had not refused to come; she had 
not stayed away. But it appeared to him 
that her heart had not come there with 
her: it had stayed away far off, roam- 
ing about, amused by trifles. He now 
perceived clearly that already he loved 
her with his senses as much as with 
his soul, perhaps more. The disappoint- 
ment of his futile caresses inspired him 
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with a frenzied desire to rush after 
her and fetch her back. But what would 
be the use, since her fickle mind was 
set on other matters that day? He 
would have to wait for the whim of 
love to come to his changeable mistress 
just as other caprices did. He went home 
slowly, very tired, with heavy steps, his 
eyes fixed on the pavement. And he 
remembered that they had made no 
rendezvous for the future—neither at 
her house nor anywhere else. 


CHAPTER VIII 


REVIVING HOPE 


Unt the beginning of the winter 
she remained faithful to their tryst— 
faithful but not prompt. During the 
first three months she often came late 
—generally from three-quarters of an 
hour to two hours after the time as- 
signed. As the autumn rains often forced 
Mariolle to wait under his umbrella 
behind the garden door, shivering, his 
feet in the mud, he had a sort of little 
kiosk built of wood with a porch, be- 
hind this door, so as not to risk a 
wetting at each of these rendezvous. 
The trees were bare now, and the roses 
and other summer flowers were replaced 
by great masses of white, pink, violet, 
purple and yellow chrysanthemums, 
emitting a slightly acrid and balsamic 
odor that conveyed a sort of melancholy 
suggestion of autumn. In front of the 
cottage some rare flowers formed a 
great Maltese cross with. their delicate 
shades. Mariolle never could pass this 
plot without a pain at the heart, at 


the thought that this cross seemed to 
indicate a tomb. Many a long hour he 
passed in the little kiosk behind the 
garden door. The rain would patter on 
the roof, then run along its edge and 
drip down; and at every vigil in the 
chapel consecrated to Expectation he 
would go over the same arguments, call 
up the same hopes, anxieties and dis- 
couraging thoughts. For it was one 
continued struggle, an unforeseen, inces- 
sant struggle, desperate, exhausting, a 
struggle with something which perhaps 
did not exist—the love of this woman. 

How bizarre their meetings were! 
Sometimes she would arrive laughing, 
full of gossip, and would sit down 
without taking off her hat or veil or 
even kissing him. She did not often 
remember to kiss nowadays; her head 
was full of interesting preoccupations, 
far more delightful than the wish to 
offer her lips to those of a lover inspired 
by ardent passion. He would sit by her, 
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his heart overflowing with burning words 
which found no utterance; he would 
listen to and answer her, and, while 
seeming to be deeply engrossed in all 
she was telling him, would try at times 
to take her hand, which she would give 
him without observing that she did so, 
in a cool and friendly manner. 

At other times she would seem ten- 
derer and more loving; watching her 
intently, with the eyes of a lover who 
is conscious of possessing a portion only 
of his mistress’ heart, Mariolle saw per- 
fectly well that this comparatively af- 
fectionate demeanor proceeded from her 
having that day encountered no par- 
ticular distraction or excitement to oc- 
cupy her mind. Her continual delays 
also proved to Mariolle how little she 
cared for these meetings. One always 
hastens toward that which one desires; 
but every pretext is seized with read- 
iness to postpone the hour for a dis- 
agreeable duty. A singular comparison 
occurred to him in connection with this. 
‘During the summer the desire for his 
cold plunge made him hurry his daily 
toilet, while in frosty weather he wel- 
comed anything that happened to delay 
his arrival at the baths. That rendez- 
vous at Auteuil, it seemed to him, must 
be for her: what his winter douches 
were to him. 

After a while she assigned the dates 
for their meetings at longer and longer 
intervals, and then would often post- 
pone them to the next day, sending a 
dispatch at the last moment, pleading 
lame excuses that she thought would be 
acceptable, but which threw him into 
nervous, mental and physical excite- 
ment. If she had shown decided cold- 
ness, shown that she was bored by the 
passion which she saw and felt con- 
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stantly increasing, he would probably 
have been at first angry, then offended, 
then discouraged, and finally appeased. 
On the contrary, however, she appeared 
fonder of him than ever, flattered by 
his love, more anxious to retain it, 
and she continued to show him a pref- 
erence that began to arouse the jealousy 
of all her other admirers. She never 
could see him often enough at her 
house, and the same telegram that would 
postpone the rendezvous would always 
pressingly invite him to dinner or to 
spend the evening with her. At first he 
took these invitations as meant for a 
salve after the disappointment, but at 
last he came to understand that she 
very much liked to have him with her: 
that she needed his words of admira- 
tion, his glances of love, the discreetly 
caressing atmosphere of his presence. 
She needed him just as any idol needs 
worshippers in order to become a god: 
in the empty chapel it is only a piece 
of carved wood, but let even one de- 
votee enter, prostrate himself and pray 
and the piece of wood is transformed 
into a god equal to Allah, or Brahma. 
Mme. de Burne felt herself born to 
fill the rdle of a fetish; fitted by nature 
to triumph over men by virtue of her 
beauty, grace, charm and coquetry, she 
was preeminently a sort of human god- 
dess, delicate, disdainful, exacting and 
haughty, exalted and apotheosized by 
the incense of men. 

She manifested her predilection and 
affection for Mariolle almost openly, 
careless of what people would say; per- 
haps with a secret desire to inflame and 
exasperate her other adorers. He was 
almost always to be found at her house, 
generally in the big fauteuil that La- 
marthe called “the pulpit,” and she ex- 
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yerienced sincere pleasure in remaining 
ntire evenings alone with him, chatting 
ind listening to him talk. She enjoyed 
iis intimacy in which he revealed his 
soul, this contact with a cultivated man 
»f superior mind who belonged to her 
is absolutely as the little bibelots scat- 
ered about her salons. She also revealed 
o him much of her inner life, her 
houghts, in these confidences that are 
is sweet to give as to receive; feeling 
nerself more open with him, franker, 
nore sincere, than with any other per- 
son, and loved him the more accord- 
ingly. With him, also, she experienced 
‘hat impulse, inherent in many women, 
(o impart some of their most intimate 
yersonality, to confide all that was pos- 
sible of her inner self, a thing she 
had never before felt impelled to do. 
In her eyes this appeared a great deal 
for her to do, but to him it seemed 
little; he longed for, he hoped for, 
the great final abandonment of her soul 
to him, a gift she had never yet be- 
stowed in answer to his caresses. As 
to caresses, she seemed to regard them 
as useless, tiresome even. She submit- 
ted to them not indifferently, but with 
quickly following weariness, the wear- 
iness succeeded by ennui. Even the 
slightest caresses seemed to fatigue and 
unnerve her. For instance, when in talk- 
ing together, he would take one of her 
hands and hold it in his, and kiss the 
fingers one after the other as if they 
were bonbons, she would always seem 
anxious to get it away, and all up his 
arm he could feel the effort she made 
of withdrawal. When at the end of his 
visits, he would impress on her neck, 
between the collar of her dress and the 
little fluffy curls at the nape of her 
neck, a long kiss, which sought the 


aroma of her body through the folds 
of material covering it, she invariably 
made a slight retreating movement, and 
he could detect an almost imperceptible 
shrinking of her skin under his lips. 

All these signs pierced him like stabs 
from a knife; and he would leave her 
presence with wounds that bled cease- 
lessly in his hours of solitude. How was 
it that she had not had at least that 
period of intoxication that in almost 
every woman follows voluntary aban- 
donment of herself to a lover? This 
interval, often short and often followed 
by fatigue and disgust, is very rarely 
missing altogether. This mistress had 
made of him not a lover, but a sort 
of intelligent associate. Still, what had 
he to complain of? Those who give 
themselves in their entirety perhaps had 
not so much to give. 

He did not pity himself, he only 
feared: he feared that other, the one 
who would come all at once, met to- 
day or to-morrow, artist, society man, 
officer, strolling player, it did not mat- 
ter who, born to please this woman, 
who would please her because he was 
born for that purpose: the one who 
would arouse in her for the first time 
the imperious desire to love. Already 
he was jealous of the future, just as 
he had been jealous of the unknown 
past, and just as all the intimates were 
jealous of him. Some believed he was 
her lover; others, following Lamarthe’s 
opinion, thought she was simply amus- 
ing herself, driving him insane, just 
to annoy and exasperate them—but 
nothing more serious. Her father was 
disturbed and made remarks to her that 
were received with hauteur, and the 
more people talked, the more she per- 
sisted in testifying openly her prefer- 
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ence for Mariolle by departing from the 
prudent circumspection. that had always 
regulated her life. 

He, however, growing uneasy over the 
murmurs of suspicion, spoke of them 
tov hers j)! 

“What does it matter to me?” she 
asked. 

“But, if you really loved me——” 

“Do I not love you, mon ami?” 

“Yes, and no. You love me very 
much at home, in your own house— 
and very little elsewhere. I should pre- 
fer the contrary for my own sake— 
and for yours, too.” 

She 'began to laugh, and answered: 

“One can do but one’s best!” 

“Oh, if you knew!” he answered; 
“how hard I try to make you love me! 
But the more I try, the more it seems 
to me that I am trying to seize some- 
thing intangible; to clasp a statue of 
ice that gradually melts away in my 
arms.” 

She scarcely answered, rather dislik- 
ing the subject, and put on that distrait 
look that she wore so often at Auteuil. 
He did not dare to pursue the theme, 
but gazed at her as one sees amateurs 
at museums gaze at objects that they 
long to carry away with them. 

His days, his nights, now contained 
for him only hours of suffering, for 
he lived with the fixed idea that she 
was his, yet not his, captive yet free, 
in his hold, yet out of his grasp. He 
lived about her and near to her, and 
did not reach her, and he loved her 
with all the unsatisfied hunger of his 
body and soul. Just as he had done 
at the foreshadowing of their liaison, 
he began to write letters to her. By 
means of pen and ink he had succeeded 
in overthrowing her virtue—perhaps by 


the same means he would be able to 
overcome this new and secret resistance. 

Making fewer visits to her house, 
he repeated in almost daily letters the 
inanity of his effort to make her love 
him. Occasionally, when he had been 
specially eloquent, passionate, grief- 
stricken, she would vouchsafe an an- 
swer. Her letters dated for effect “Mid- 
night,” “One a.m.,” “Two A.m.,” etc., 
were bright, terse, well-expressed, en- 
couraging, and yet disheartening to him. 
She reasoned clearly, wrote wittily, and 
even with imagination. But in vain he 
read and reread them; in vain he pro- 
nounced them just, intelligent, well- 
expressed, graceful and satisfying to 
his vanity as a man. They did not come 
from the heart; they did not really 
satisfy any more than did the kisses 
given in the cottage of Auteuil. 

He could not at first understand how 
this was; but by dint of reading them 
over and over he came to see the 
reason. It is by studying their writings 
that one contrives most thoroughly to 
understand people. Words spoken daz- 
zle and deceive because we watch the 
eyes and the lips of the utterer: the 
eyes and the lips please and allure, 
but the black words on the white paper 
betray the naked soul. 

Men succeed by the cunning use of 
thetoric, by professional dexterity, by 
practice in using the pen continually in 
the affairs of life, in being able to 
disguise their true natures in what they 
express on paper, either in impersonal, 
utilitarian or literary prose. But women 
rarely write except to speak of them- 
selves, and they put a little of their 
personality into every word. They know 
no tricks of style, and they betray them- 
selves by the naiveté of their expres- 
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ions. He called to mind the corres- 
yondence of celebrated women: how 
learly the writers had revealed them- 
selves, the pedants, the witty women, 
he sentimental ones. 

What was most striking in Mme. de 
Burne’s letters was the utter absence 
9f sensibility. This woman could think; 
put she could not feel. He recalled 
etters he had had from other women, 
for he had had many. A little bour- 
eoise, met during his travels, and with 
whom he had contracted a liaison that 
asted three months, used to write him 
delicious, vibrant letters, full of de- 
ightful and unexpected turns. He had 
often been astonished at the flexibility, 
the vivid elegance, the variety of her 
style. How did she come by it? Simply 
through her capacity for feeling—noth- 
ing more. A woman does not elaborate 
her periods; emotion, pure emotion, 
dictates her phrases: she uses no dic- 
tionary. When she feels strongly she 
writes expressively, without any trouble, 
or any studied elegance, aided by the 
sincerity of her nature. 

The sincerity of Mme. de Burne’s 
nature came to her assistance, and she 
wrote the letters of a clever and ami- 
able woman. Mariolle tried to discover 
more than this by reading between the 
lines, but there was nothing more to 
find. How was it she had found so 
little to send him? For her he had 
found words like burning coals drop- 
ping from his pen. 

When his valet brought him his 
mail, Mariolle’s eyes always searched 
among the letters for the longed-for 
handwriting. When he had found it, 
an involuntary emotion would surge 
up in his heart, making it throb wildly; 
he always took this letter first, and 


would dwell on the address before 
tearing open the envelope. What would 
she say? Would the word “love” be 
there? She had never yet used that 
word without adding “well” or “very 
much”; “I love you well,” or “I love 
you very much.” How thoroughly he 
was used to this formula that lost all 
power by using additional words! Can 
there be much or little in loving? 
To love “very much” is to love poor- 


ly: one “loves’—that is all—it cannot — 


be modified or completed without being 
nullified. It is a short word, but it 
contains all: it means the body, the 
soul, the life, the entire being. We 
feel it as we feel the warmth of the 
blood, we breathe it as we breathe the 
air, we carry it in ourselves as we carry 
our thoughts. Nothing more exists for 
us. It is not a word; it is an inex- 
pressible state indicated by four let- 
ters. Mariolle had become the victim 
of this little verb; and his eye ran 
along the lines trying to decipher in 
them some revelation of tenderness re- 
sembling his own. He certainly found 
enough to justify him in saying: “She 
loves me well,” but never what would 
enable him to cry: “She loves me!” 
Her letters continued the pretty and 
poetical romance begun at Mont St. 
Michel; it was literature relating to 
love, but it was not love. 

When he had finished reading and re- 
reading her letters he would put the 
cherished sheets carefully in a drawer, 
and sit down in his easy-chair, where 
he passed many hours devoted to sad 
thoughts. 

After a while she wrote but rarely, 
tired no doubt of repeating the same 
things over and over. Besides, she was 
undergoing a sort of social crisis that 
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‘André had felt approaching, with that 
increase of suffering which the slightest 
disagreeable incident will produce in 
troubled souls. It was a winter of fétes. 
Paris was in the grip of a whirlwind 
of pleasure: all night long, fiacres and 
coupés rolled along the streets, with 
apparitions of white-clad women be- 
hind their windows. Nothing was spoken 
‘of but comedies, balls, matinées and 
'soirées. It was like an epidemic of 
‘pleasure attacking all classes of society, 
and Mme. de Burne did not escape the 
contagion. 

It began with her by a success at- 
tained’ at a ballet performed at the 
Austrian Embassy. Through the inter- 
vention of the Comte de Bernhaus, re- 
lations had been established between 
Mme. de Burne and the ambassador’s 
wife, the Princess de Malten, who had 
taken a violent fancy to her. They be- 
came intimate friends in a short time, 
and by this means Mme. de Burne 
obtained the entrée to the most ex- 
clusive circle of diplomatic and aristo- 
cratic society. Her grace, beauty and 
intelligence, her rare wit, soon enabled 
her to make good her footing there; 
she became the fashion, and soon the 
carriages of the élite found the way 
to her door. Every Monday a long 
file of them with armorial bearings 
emblazoned on their doors stood along 
the sidewalk in the Rue du Général 
Foy, and her servants, losing their 
heads, confused duchesses with mar- 
chionesses, countesses with baronesses, 
in announcing the high-sounding names 
at the door of the salon. 

Mme. de Burne was enraptured. The 
compliments and invitations lavished on 
her, the homage tendered, the feeling 
of having become one of that elect 
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band, flattered and adored by all Paris, 
the joy of seeing herself petted, ad- 
mired, sought everywhere inspired in 
her an intense spirit of snobbishness. 

Her artistic clan rose in revolt; and 
this bond of common feeling brought 
about an intimate alliance among the 
band of friends. Even Fresnel was wel- 
comed into the body corporate: he was 
enrolled and became a force in the 
league of which Mariolle was the head, 
the others well knowing the influence 
he wielded with her, and the friend- 
ship she entertained for him. But he 
could do nothing except look on help- 
lessly at her floating joyously away on 
the tide of popularity and society, like 
a boy gazing aloft at his red balloon 
that has broken away and is mount- 
ing toward the clouds. 

He felt that that great and secret 
happiness which he had never entirely 
despaired of was now drifting away 
from him forever. He was jealous of 
everything and everybody, of men, of 
women, of inanimate things. He de- 
tested all that pertained to the life 
she was now leading, all the people she 
met, all the fétes she attended, the 
balls, the concerts, the theatres, for 
each took a portion of her being, and 
they absorbed her days and nights. 
This fierce resentment corroded his 
soul; his health began to suffer, and 
his altered appearance struck Mme. de 
Burne, who asked him: 

“What is the matter with your You 
are changed: you have got so thin!” 

“The matter is that I love you too 
much,” he replied. 

She flashed him a grateful glance, 
murmuring: 

“One cannot love too much, mon 
ami!” 
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“Do I hear you say that?” 

“Why, of course!” 

“You do not comprehend that I am 
dying of loving you in vain!” 

“In the first place, you do not love 
me in vain; and, in the second, people 
do not die of love. To sum up, all my 
friends are jealous of you, which proves 
that you cannot be so very badly treated 
by me.” 

“You do not understand,” he said, 
taking her hand. 

“Yes, I do; I understand you very 
well.” 

“You understand the desperate ap- 
peal that I am continually addressing 
to your heart?” 

“Ves, I understand it, and it causes 
me much pain, for I love you enormous- 
ly. But then——” 

“Well?” 

“You see, you keep saying to me: 
‘Be like me; think, feel and express 
yourself as I do.’ But I can’t, my poor 
boy. I am as I am. You will have 
to accept me as God made me, since 
I have given myself to you, a thing 
which I do not regret, which I have 
never desired to retract, for you are to 
me dearer than any being that I have 
ever met.” 

“You do not love me!” 

“T love you with all the power of 
loving that is in me. If the power is 
not greater than it is, is it my fault?” 

“Tf I felt sure of the truth of what 
you say, I should be able to content 
myself.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I believe you to be 
capable of loving more intensely, but 
that I also believe myself incapable 
of evoking a real feeling of love in 
you.” 


“You are mistaken, mon ami. You 
are more to me than any one has ever 
yet been or ever will be. I believe this 
absolutely, at least. When with you I 
possess the great merit of being truth- 
ful, of being sincere, of not simulating 
what you would desire me to feel: many 
women are not so sincere as this. Now, 
allow me credit for this, do not excite 
yourself, do not get overstrung; try to 
feel confidence in my affection, which 
is entirely and truly yours.” 

He murmured, réalizing how far apart 
they were from each other: “Oh, what 
a peculiar way of understanding and 
speaking of love! For you, I am simply 
a person whom you desire to have often 
seated in a chair near you. For me, 
you are the entire world. I know only 
you, I feel only you, I want only you.” 

She smiled benignly and said: 

“T know it, I guess it, I comprehend 
it. I am delighted at it, and say: ‘Love 
me always as much as that if you can, 
for this is my greatest happiness, but 
do not compel me to act a farce which 
would be unworthy of us both.’ For 
some time now I have been anticipat- 
ing this crisis, and I feel it keenly, 
for I am deeply attached to you, but 
I cannot bend my nature and make it 
like yours. Take me just as I am.” 

“Have you ever experienced a feel- 
ing, for even a day, an hour, that you 
could love me differently?” he asked 
all at once. 

She was nonplussed, and reflected for 
some minutes. He waited in anguish of 
mind, and continued: 

“Now, you see, you see! You have 
dreamed of another sort of love!” 

“T may have been mistaken in my 
own impressions for a moment,” she 
murmured slowly. 
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“Oh, what a subtle, psychological 
quibble!” he cried. “One cannot dissect 
in that way the impulses of the heart!” 

She mused again, interested in her 
own thoughts, interested in this mat- 
ter, in this attack upon herself, then 
she said: 

‘ “Before loving you as I now love, 
I had imagined, I think, for a moment 
that I should feel for you more ardor, 
but in that case I should certainly have 
been less simple, less frank, perhaps 
less sincere later on.’ 

“Why less sincere later on?” 

“Because you fence love in with the 
formula '’All or nothing, and in my 
opinion, this means, ‘All at first, noth- 
ing afterward.’ It is when the nothing 
begins that a woman commences to be 
insincere.” 

He answered in great perturbation 
of spirit: ; 

“But you don’t understand my 
wretchedness and the torture it is to 
me to imagine that you might have 
loved me differently. You have con- 
ceived this idea: therefore, there must 
be another whom you will love some 
day in this way.” 

“J don’t believe there is,’ she re- 
plied unhesitatingly. 

“But why? Why, since you have had 
the presentiment of this loveyhave been 
visited by a suspicion of this irrealizable 
and torturing hope of mingling -your 
life, your soul, your flesh with those 
of another, of merging his being in 
yours and yours in his? Since you have 
felt the possibility of all this you will 
experience the reality some day.” 

“No. It was my imagination that mis- 
led me, and I that misled my imagina- 
tion. I give you all I have to give. I 
have thought over all this a great deal 
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ever since I have been your mistress. 
Do you notice that I fear nothing—not 
even words? Really, I am almost posi- 
tively convinced that I cannot love 
more or better than I do at present. 
You see, I am speaking to you as I 
do to myself. I do this because you 
are so very intelligent, you grasp every- 
thing so fully, you penetrate to the 
root of a matter. It is best, therefore, 
to hide nothing from you: to do so is 
the only means to bind us together 
closely and for a long time: this is 
what I long for, mon ami.” 

He listened to her as a man dying 
of thirst seizes the cup tendered to him; 
then he fell on his knees, his forehead 
touching her dress. He held her little 
hands to his mouth, crying: 

“Thank you! thank you!” When 
he finally raised his head to look at 
her, her eyes were filled with tears; 
then, in her turn, entwining her arms 
around André’s neck, she drew him to 
her gently, and kissed him on his eye- 
lids. 

“Sit down,” she said. “It is not prud- 
ent to kneel like that in here.” 

He sat down, and after a silence of 
several instants during which they gazed 
at each other, she asked him whether 
he would take her some day to the 
exhibition of the sculptor, Prédolé. 

She had in her cabinet-de-toilette a 
specimen of his work, a bronze figurine, 
a cupid pouring water into the bath, 
and she wished to see the display of 
his entire works now on view in the 
Galerie Varin. 

They set a date, then Mariolle rose 
to go. 

“Will you come to Auteuil to-mor- 
row?” she asked, very low. 
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“Oh, yes, indeed!” 
And he left, dizzy with joy, intoxi- 
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cated by the “perhaps” that never dies 
away in hearts that love. 


CHAPTER IX 


DISILLUSION 


Mme. ve Burne’s coupé, drawn by 
two horses going at full trot, rolled 
along the Rue de Grenelle. The hail 
of the last wintry storm, for it was 
a day in early April, beat noisily 
against the glass of the coupé, and 
rebounded into the road already whi- 
tened by the icy grains. Passers-by hur- 
ried on under their umbrellas, their 
coat collars drawn up over their necks, 
After two weeks of fine weather, an 
odious revival of winter had set every 
one shivering. 

Her feet in a footwarmer, her body 
wrapped in a coat of rich fur whose 
velvety caress warmed her through her 
dress, feeling delicious where it touched 
her delicate skin, the young woman was 
reflecting with disinclination that in an 
hour she would have to take a fiacre 
and go to meet André at Auteuil. A 
strong desire to send a telegram post- 
poning the meeting almost prevailed, 
but she repressed the impulse, for two 
months ago she had promised to do 
this as seldom as possible. Since that 
time she had been making a great effort 
to love André as he loved her. Seeing 
him suffer so keenly, she had been 
overcome with pity, and, after the con- 
versation during which she had kissed 
him on the eyelids, in a burst of real 
tenderness, her sincere affection for him 
became for a period warmer and 


more expansive. 

Surprised at her involuntary coldness, 
she had asked herself why she should 
not, in the end, love him as much as 
other women did their lovers, since | 
she felt deeply attached to him and 
he pleased her more than any other | 
of her admirers. 

This apathy she experienced must 
proceed from an indolence of the heart, 
which could be overcome like any 
other form of indolence. 

She tried to overcome it. She at- 
tempted to rouse herself by thinking 
about him, by trying to get up a little 
emotion on the days of their rendez- 
vous, and in this she succeeded at 
times, just as one works one’s self up 
to feel afraid by dwelling on appari- 
tions and burglars when alone at night. 
Growing interested in this game of 
love, she even tried to be more caress- 
ing and succeeded pretty well at first, 
nearly driving Mariolle wild with in- 
tense delight. 

Then she imagined she felt develop- 
ing in herself a fever similar to that 
consuming her lover. Her intermittent 
dream of love that had seemed realiz- 
able the evening when she decided to 
give herself to André, the evening of 
the milky mists covering the Bay of 
St. Michel, again appeared; not so se- 
ductive, less wrapped in clouds of ideal- 


ism and poetry, but more definite; more 
human. 

Mariolle understood, little by little. 
He watched the factitious ardor die 
down. He divined her self-sacrificing 
| effort, and a mortal, an inconsolable 

grief took possession of his soul. 
| She knew now as well as he that 
the test had failed and that all hope 
was lost. On this April day, warmly 
wrapped in furs, sighing with a sensa- 
tion of well-being as she heard the 
_ hail rattle against the glass, she felt 
her courage waver at the idea of de- 
serting the luxurious coupé to brave the 
icy interior of a fiacre and go to meet 
André. 

But she never entertained the thought 
of breaking away from his caresses and 
refusing to go to Auteuil. Well she 
knew that in order to captivate a man, 
to keep him for one’s self away from 
rivals, it is necessary to hold him by 
that physical chain that was beginning 
. to gall her: this she knew, for it is 
logically indisputable. Loyalty also de- 
manded that she should go to meet 
him, and she desired to be loyal. So 
she would give herself again, she would 
always give herself; but why so often? 
Would not the meetings hold a greater 
charm for him, an added charm, if they 
took place more seldom, if they were 
looked upon as rare and inappreciable 
opportunities for bliss offered by her, 
which must not be lavished too prodi- 
gally? 
' Always, on her way to Auteuil, she 
felt the consciousness of bringing him 
- a most priceless offering, an inestimable 

gift. When one gives in this manner, 

the joy of giving is inseparable from 
, a certain sense of -sacrifice: it is not 
: the joy of being loved, it is the pride 
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of being generous, and the contentment 
of making another person happy. 

She even calculated that the love of 
André would be more likely to be dur- 
able if she refused herself occasionally 
to him: for all hunger is intensified by 
fasting, and what is sensual desire but 
an appetite? 

As soon as she had made the reso- 
lution she decided to put it into practice 
that day. She would go to Auteuil, but 
she would feign indisposition. As soon 
as this determination was made, the 
trip for which she had felt such dis- 
taste a moment ago seemed quite easy 
to undertake. Smiling to herself, she 
understood what had brought about the 
change in her feelings, after a moment’s 
consideration. She had not wished to 
go, because all the little details of the 
rendezvous were on her mind: how she 
always pricked her fingers with the steel 
pins, which she was very awkward in 
handling, and how she was never able 
to find any of her articles of apparel 
in the room where she had hastily di- 
vested herself of them, preoccupied 
already by the odious prospect of hav- 
ing to dress without a maid. She stopped 
then, struck by a thought over which 
she wished to ponder: was it not a 
little vulgar, a little repugnant to her, 
that idea of love at a certain hour, 
fixed beforehand, like a business ap- 
pointment or one with a doctor or a 
dentist? After a long téte-d-téte what 
was more natural than a kiss shared 
by lips that had been uttering warm and 
tender speeches? But how very differ- 
ent was the kiss without surprise, ar- 
ranged for beforehand, that she went 
to receive once a week, her watch in 
her hand. How true it was that on the 
days she was not to see André she 
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often felt vague impulses to go to him; 
while these feelings rarely came to her 
when she went to him with the pre- 
cautions of a suspected thief, in a dirty 
fiacre, her mind distracted by a thou- 
sand other matters. 

Ah! the hour for Auteuil! She had 
counted the minutes to it on the clocks 
of all her friends; she had watched it 
coming, minute by minute, at Mme. 
de Frémines’, at Mme. la Marquise de 
Bratiane’s, at the beautiful Mme. Le 
Prieur’s, when she went about Paris 
on those afternoons so as to avoid 
being at home where an unexpected 
visit, or some unforeseen obstacle might 
prevent her getting away. 

“Since I am to take a holiday, I 
shall not go there too early,” she said 
to herself. So she opened at the front 
of her coupé a sort of little invisible 
panel, hidden under the black silk with 
which her coupé, a veritable boudoir, 
was lined and padded. As soon as the 
two tiny doors of this hiding-place were 
pushed back on each side, appeared a 
mirror on hinges, which she raised to 
a level with her face. Behind the mir- 
ror were placed in niches of satin dif- 
ferent little silver articles—a powder- 
puff, a pencil for the lips, two perfume 
bottles, an inkstand, a penhandle, scis- 
sors, a tiny paper cutter. An exquisite 
clock, the size and shape of a gold 
walnut, was affixed to the silk; it indi- 
cated four o’clock. 

“T have at least an hour,” said Mme. 
de Burne to herself. She touched a 
spring, which made the footman seated 
by the coachman take the acoustic tube 
in his hand; taking the other end, hid- 
den in the hangings, she put her lips to 
the little rock-crystal transmitter. 

“To the Austrian Embassy,” 
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she ordered. 

Then she looked in the mirror. She — 
gazed at herself as she always did, with 
the contentment one experiences in 
meeting the person one loves best in — 
the world; then she opened her coat to 
look at her corsage. It was a costume — 
for the end of the winter; the collar 
was trimmed with a band of very 
fine white feathers. This trimming came 
up over the shoulders also, and the 
waist, as well, was encircled with this 
border of down, that gave the young 
woman a quaint appearance, something 
like that of a wild bird. On her hat, 
a sort of toque, other feathers appeared 
—a bold aigrette of vivid colors, and 
her strikingly pretty face, with its 
blonde, fluffy hair, seemed ready to fly 
up with the wild ducks into the gray 
sky through the hail. 

She was still contemplating herself 
in the mirror when the coupé drove 
through the great gates of the embassy. 
She fastened up her coat, put down the 
mirror, shut the door of the recess, and 
said to the coachman when the coupé 
stopped: 

“Return to the house; I do not need 
you any more.” Then to the footman, 
as he came out on the steps of the 
entrance: 

“Ts the princess at home?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

She went in, climbed the staircase, 
and penetrated to the little salon where 
the Princess de Malten was writing let- 
ters. On seeing her friend enter, the 
ambassador’s wife rose with an excla- 
mation of delight, her eyes shining, and 
they kissed each other twice on each 
cheek, just at the corner of the lips. 
They sat down together on two little 
chairs in front of the fire. These two 


women were very congenial; they were 
a good deal alike, both being of the 
same type, developed in the same at- 
mosphere and guided by the same tastes, 
although Mme. de Malten was a Swede, 
married to an Austrian. They exercised 
upon each other a mysterious and pe- 
culiar attraction, from which proceeded 
a sentiment of genuine contentment 
when together. Sometimes they would 
gossip without intermission for entire 
half days; futile gossip, interesting to 
them simply on account of their similar- 
ity of tastes. 

“Now, you see how much I love 
you!” criéd Mme. de Burne. “You are 
coming to dine with me to-night, and 
yet I could not resist the temptation 
of coming to see you. It is simply a 
passion, my dear!” 

“A passion which I share,” answered 
the princess, smiling. Moved by habit, 
each did her best to win the admira- 
tion of the other, coquettish, as if a 
-man were present, but differently co- 
quettish, no longer in the view of an 
adversary, but in that of a rival. Mme. 
de Burne, while chatting, often glanced 
at the clock. It was almost five; he 


hour. . 

“Tt is late enough,” she said to her- 
self, and she rose to go. 

“Already?” exclaimed the princess. 

“Ves, I am in a hurry. Some oné is 
waiting for me,” answered Mme. de 
Burne daringly. “I’d much rather stay 
with you, though.” The princess having 
Hsent to fetch a fiacre, they embraced 
and parted. The horse limped painfully 
‘as it dragged the old fiacre along. 
Mme. de Burne seemed to feel the in- 
firmity and fatigue. herself as she 
noticed this; like the broken-winded 
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had been waiting, therefore, for an™ 
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animal, she found the transit long and 
tedious. The pleasure she felt at the 
idea of seeing André consoled her, but 
the remembrance of what she was about 
to do worried her. 

She found him standing behind the 
door, half frozen; between the trees, 
the sleety showers were descending, 
whirled by the wind, the hail rattling on 
their umbrellas as they went toward 
the cottage, their feet deep in the mud. 
The garden was withered, dead, miry. 
André looked very pale; he was suffer- 
ing. 

“Dieu! how cold the weather is!” she 
exclaimed, as they entered. A fire was 
blazing in the room; as it had been 
lighted since noon only, the house was 
damp, and she felt herself shiver. 

“T don’t think Ill take off my furs 
at once,” she remarked. She opened the 
front of her coat only, and revealed 
the feather-trimmed corsage, in which 
she looked like a bird of passage. He 
sat down beside her. 

“Ym going to give a charming dinner 
this evening, and I feel delighted at the 
prospect,” she announced. 

“Who is to be there?” 

“Why, you, of course; then Prédolé, 
whom I have so longed to know.” 

“Prédolé is coming!” 

“Yes. Lamarthe is bringing him.” 

“He seems rather a strange person 
for you to ask. Sculptors are, as a rule, 
scarcely the kind of men to appeal to 
women of your type, and Prédolé least 
of all.” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear! I admire 
him so much.” 

During the last two months, since his 
exhibition at the Galerie Varin, the 
sculptor, Prédolé, had been the rage 
of Paris. He had been admired before 
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that; people had said, “He makes de- 
licious figurines”; but when the artistic 
public had viewed all his creations as- 
sembled on exhibition, an outburst of 
enthusiasm had occurred. They discov- 
ered in them an unexpected charm, the 
outcome of the artist’s special gift in 
reproducing elegance, making his repre- 
sentations of form peculiarly seductive. 

He had adopted the specialty of stat- 
uettes very slightly clad, and in this 
had produced specimens of inimitable 
perfection. His danseuses, particularly, 
of which he had exhibited a good num- 
ber, showed in their gestures, their 
poses, in the harmony of their attitudes 
and movements, the climax of feminine 
flexibility and grace of form. 

For a month now, Mme. de Burne 
had been making continual efforts to 
induce him to come to her house; but 
the artist was shy, even a little boorish, 
it was said. She managed to succeed at 
last, through the intervention of La- 
marthe, who had made a frenzied ap- 
peal to the grateful sculptor. 

“Who else is coming?” asked Mari- 
olle. 

“The Princess de Malten.” 

He felt annoyed; he did not like this 
wornan. 

“Who else?” 

“Massival, Bernhaus and Georges de 
Maltry. That is all—only my élite. You 
know Prédolé, do you not?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“What do you think of him?” 

“He is, above all the men I know, the 
one most truly in love with his art, and 
the most interesting when he speaks of 
que 

She was delighted to hear this, and 
said: “How charming!” 

He had taken her hand under her 
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fur coat and pressed it a little; now 
he kissed it. This made her remember 
that she had neglected to say that she 
did not feel well, so, seeking another 
pretext, she murmured: 

“Dieu! how cold the weather is.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“T am frozen to the bone.” 

He got up and looked at the ther- 
mometer, which was certainly indicat- 
ing very low temperature; then he sat 
down beside her again. She had just 
said: “Dieu! how cold the weather is,” 
and he imagined he knew why. During 
the last three weeks he had observed 
at each of their meetings a diminution 
of her efforts toward tenderness of feel- 
ing. He divined that she was weary of 
this simulation of affection—so weary 
that she could not keep it up, and he 
was himself exasperated to such a de- 
gree at her inability to love him, and 
so harassed by a mad and futile desire 
for this woman, that he began to say 
to himself: “I’d rather break with her 
than continue like this!” 

In order thoroughly to understand her 
intention, he asked her: “You are not 
even going to take off your furs to- 
day?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “I have been 
coughing a little ever since the morn-_ 
ing. This frightful weather affects my 
throat; I’m afraid I shall be ill.” Then, 
after a pause: “If I had not wanted so 
much to see you, I should not have 
come at all.” 

As, seized with rage and torn with 
grief, he did not answer, she went on: 

“After such beautiful weather the last 
two weeks, this change is very danger- 
ous.” 

She gazed out into the garden, where 
already the trees were almost white | 


under the drifting snow eddying around 
the branches. He looked at her, think- 
ing: “This is the sort of love she has 
for me!” For the first time, a sort of 
hatred against her possessed him, a 
hatred for her, for her face, her intan- 
gible soul, her- body, so eagerly pursued 
and so elusive. 

“She pretends that she is cold!” he 
said to himself. “She is cold just be- 
cause I am here. If she were invited 
to some function of pleasure, one of 
those imbecile caprices that fill the use- 
less existences of these useless creatures, 
she would brave all, she would risk 
life itself to go. She goes out on the 
coldest days in winter in an open car- 
riage, just to display her toilets, very 
often. They are all alike, these women, 
nowadays.” He looked at her, calmly 
facing him, and he knew that, in spite 
of the serenity of. that adored little 
face, she felt an intense desire to cut 
short this ¢éte-d-téte that was becoming 
so painful. 

Was it possible that there ever had 
existed, that there existed now, women 
capable of passion, who, overcome by 
emotion, suffered, wept, gave them- 


their bodies as intensely as with their 
‘souls, with the mouth that speaks, the 
eyes that gaze, the heart that palpitates, 
and the hand that caresses; women who 
brave all because they love, who day 
or night, spied on and menaced, go, 
intrepid and palpitating, to throw them- 
iselves into the arms of a lover? How 
orrible this love of his for the woman 
‘to whom he was chained; a love with- 
out result or aim, without .joy or 
triumph, without sweetness or intoxi- 
cation, that brought nothing but regret 
nd care, suffering and tears, in its 
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train; only suggesting the ecstasy of 
partaken caresses by the intolerable dis- 
appointment of kisses unreturned by 
those cold lips, arid and sterile as dead 
branches. 

He looked at her, imprisoned and 
charming in her feather-trimmed gown. 
Were they not powerful enemies, ene- 
mies to be conquered even as the woman 
herself, these costumes, jealous guar- 
dians, coquettish and sumptuous bar- 
riers, fencing his mistress in and keep- 
ing her from him? 

“Your gown is beautiful,” he said; 
he would not touch on that which was 
inflicting torture upon him. 

“Wait until you see the one I am 
going to wear to-night!” she returned, 
smiling. Then she gave several little 
coughs and said: 

“T am catching cold. Let me go now, 
mon ami; the sun will shine again very 
soon, and I shall follow his example.” 

He did not press her to stay. He was 
disheartened, knowing well that no ef- 
fort now could overcome the apathy of 
that inert love; that all was over, over 
forever. No hope existed of hearing pas- 
sionate words issue from that serene 
mouth, or seeing the light of love in 
those calm eyes. Suddenly he felt arise 
in him a desire to escape from this 
torturing domination. She had nailed 
him to a cross; he bled from every 
pore, and she looked on, watching him 
in agony and not comprehending his 
sufferings, pleased even to have inflicted 
them. 

He would wrench himself free from 
this instrument of torture even though 
he left there portions of his body, frag- 
ments of his flesh and all his lacerated 
heart. Like an animal in whom the 
weapons of the hunter have left a little 
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remnant of life, he would drag himself 
to some solitude where perhaps his 
wounds might cicatrize and thereafter 
betray their existence only by dull, ach- 
ing pain. 

“Good-by, then,” he said. 

Struck by the sadness of his voice, 
she remarked: 

“We shall meet again this evening, 
mon ami.” 

“Ves, this evening,” he repeated as 
he went with her to the garden door. 
Then he came back to sit alone by the 
fireside. Alone! Yes, it certainly was 
cold—and how sad! Well, it was all 
over now. Oh, what a horrible thought! 
No more hoping, expecting, dreaming of 
being with her, dreaming with that glow 
at the heart that at times makes of 
beings on this dull earth, for some in- 
effable moments, beacons illuminating 
the rayless night. Good-by to those 
nights of solitary emotion, when he 
walked the room till almost daylight, 
thinking of her; and the awakenings 
when he would say, opening his eyes: 
“T shall meet her in a few hours in our 
little cottage.” 

How he loved her! How long and 
hard the task would be to cure him- 
self of this! She went away- because 
the weather was cold! He recalled her 
as she sat a little while ago there, look- 
ing at him, bewitching him, in order 
the more deeply to stab his heart. Well, 
she had already pierced it pretty thor- 
oughly; he could feel the hole, an old 
gaping wound, opened just now anew by 
the knife of her utter indifference so 
that it was now incurable; he could 
feel something flowing from it, surging 
up in him and choking him. Placing his 
hands before his eyes, as if to hide his 
weakness from himself, he began to 
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weep. She went away because the 

weather was cold! He would have 

walked, naked, through the snow any- 

where to meet her. He would have 

jumped from a roof, only to fall at her 

feet. The recollection of an old legend 

occurred to him, one attached to the 

“Hill of the Two Lovers,” seen on going 

to Rouen. A young girl, obeying the 

mandate of a cruel father who forbade 

her marrying her lover unless she car- 

ried him to the top of the mountain, 

dragged him there, walking on her | 
hands and feet, but fell dead on gain- 

ing the summit. Love is nothing now 

except a legend: a legend useful for 

furnishing material for songs or roman- 

tic fabrications. Had she not, herself, 

uttered at one of their first interviews 

a sentiment which he had never for- 
gotten? “The men of to-day do not love 

the women of this era to the degree 

of inflicting injury on themselves. Be- 

lieve me, I know them, both the men 

and the women.” She had made a mis- — 
take as far as he was concerned, but 
not with regard to herself, for she 
had gone on to say: “As for me, I 

warn you that I am incapable of deep 

feeling for any one—no matter whom.” 

“No matter whom!” Was she sure? For 
him she was right, he was aware of 
that; but for another? She could not 

love him; but why not? Then the con- 

sciousness of having missed everything — 
life had to offer overcame him: a con- 

sciousness which had long since taken 

possession of him. 

He had done nothing, succeeded in 
nothing, obtained nothing, conquered 
nothing. Art had tempted him, but he — 
had lacked the courage to devote him- — 
self to any special branch and the per- — 
sistency necessary to insure victory. No | 
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success had come to rejoice him, no ele- 
vated tastes of any kind had ennobled 
or exalted his character. The one sin- 
cere, whole-hearted effort he had made 
to conquer the heart of a woman had 
proved futile, like everything else he 
had attempted; at best he was nothing 
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but a failure. He continued to weep, his 
hands covering his eyes, the tears trick- 
ling down on to his mustache and lips. 

When he again raised his head he 
saw that it was night. He just had 
time to go home and dress to go to 
Mme. de Burne’s dinner. 


CHAPTER X 


A FAREWELL 


Anpre! Marrotie was the first guest 
to arrive at Mme. de Burne’s that eve- 
ning. He sat down and gazed around 
him at the walls, at all the objects 
that be had loved because they were 
hers—the paintings, the bibelots, the 
furniture, all that familiar interior, 
where he had learned to know her, 
where he had felt his passion intensify 
_ from day to day, until it had won its 
useless victory. How often and how 
ardently he had waited in this pretty 
room made expressly for her—a de- 
licious setting for an exquisite gem. 
How well he knew the odor of the 
salon, clinging ‘to the hangings and all 
its belongings—the simple, ‘aristocratic 
scent of the iris. In this spot he had 
trembled with expectation, had pulsed 
with hope, had run the gamut of all 
the emotions. He pressed as if they 
were the hands of a friend that he was 
forsaking the arms of the large fauteuil 
in which he had so often sat chatting 
' with her, watching her talk and smile. 
He would have liked her not to come 
into the room; have liked it to remain 
with him its only occupant, remaining 
all through the night, dreaming of his 


love, as one watches over the body of 
a beloved one; and then to have gone 
away at dawn for a long time, perhaps 
forever. 

The door opened. She entered and 
came toward him, her hand out- 
stretched. He mastered himself and be- 
trayed no emotion. This was not a 
woman, but a bouquet of flowers—an 
inimitable bouquet. A band of pinks 
clasped her waist and fell all around her 
down to her feet in cascades. Around 
her bare arms and shoulders ran a gar- 
land of myosotis and lilies of the valley, 
while three fairylike orchids seemed to 
proceed from her throat and caress the 
pale flesh of her bosom with their super- 
natural pink and red. Her blond hair 
was dotted with enamel violets, in 
which flashed diamonds; and other bril- 
liants, trembling on gold pins, scintil- 
lated like drops of water in the per- 
fumed trimming of her dress. 

“T shall have a headache,” she said, 
“but I can’t help that. This is very 
becoming.” 

She smelt like a garden in springtime, 
and looked fresher than her flowery 
adornments. André looked at her, daz- 
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zled, and thinking that it would be as 
barbarous to take her in his arms at this 
moment as to trample on a beautiful 
flowerbed. Women’s bodies were noth- 
ing but pretexts for display, objects for 
ornamentation, nowadays; they were 
not meant to inspire love. They looked 
like flowers, like birds, like hundreds 
of things as much as like women. Their 
mothers, all the women of past genera- 
tions, employed art to enhance their 
beauty, but they tried, above all, to 
please by the natural seduction of their 
bodies, their grace, the irresistible at- 
traction that the feminine being exer- 
cises over the hearts of men. To-day, 
coquetry was the whole armament, arti- 
fice the means and also the end, for 
they made use of it more to irritate 
their rivals and to excite their envy 
and jealousy than to captivate men. 

For whom was this toilet got up— 
for him, the lover, or to humiliate the 
Princesse de Malten? 

The door opened and she was an- 
nounced. Mme. de Burne sprang tow- 
ard her, and carefully mindful of the 
safety of the orchids, she embraced her 
with a little cry of delight, and a kiss, 
a pretty and most desirable kiss was 
exchanged by the two mouths. Mariolle 
quivered with anguish. Never had she 
run toward him with such happy im- 
petuosity; never had she kissed him 
with such fervor, and again the words 
occurred to him: “These women are 
not made for us.” 

Massival appeared, then behind him 
M. de Pradon, the Comte de Bernhaus 
and Georges de Maltry, resplendent 
with English chic. Only Lamarthe and 
Prédolé were now wanting to complete 
the party. They began to speak of the 
sculptor, and every voice was raised 
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in eulogy. 

“He had resuscitated the grace, re- 
gained the traditions of the Renaissance 
with something additional—modern sin- 
cerity. He was, according to M. Georges 
de Maltry, the exquisite exponent of 
human flexibility.” These sentences had 
for two months now been going the 
rounds of all the salons, given out by 
all mouths, listened to by all ears. 

At last he made his appearance. 
Every one was surprised. He was a 
short man, of uncertain age, with the 
shoulders of a peasant and a strong 
face, with well-marked features and 
grizzly hair and beard, a powerful nose, 
thick lips, and a timid and embarrassed 
air. He held his arms rather far from 
his body, a habit attributable, no doubt, 
to the enormous hands that protruded 
from his sleeves. They were broad, 
thick, with hairy, muscular fingers, the 
hands of a Hercules, or a butcher, and 
they appeared clumsy and embarrassed 
at being en évidence, but impossible to 
hide. 

His face, however, was illumined by 
a pair of bright, piercing gray eyes of 
extraordinary vivacity. They seemed the 
only live part of this dense, heavy 
man. They looked, scrutinized, searched, 
flashed everywhere, with sharp, rapid 
and mobile glances, and it was felt 
that a great and quick intelligence di- 
rected the movements of these ques- 
tioning eyes. 

Mme. de Burne, a little disappointed, 
politely indicated a chair, and the artist 
sat down. He sat there, confused, 
scarcely knowing what to say. La- 
marthe, adroit in matters of tact, wish- 
ing to relieve him, went up to his 
friend. 

“Mon cher,” he said, “I wish to 
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show you where you are. You have 
already seen our divine hostess; now 
look at all she surrounds herself with.” 

He pointed to an authentic bust by 
Houdon on the mantel; then, on a 
Boule writing-desk, two women danc- 
ing, with their arms entwined, by Clo- 
dion; finally, on an étagére, four Tan- 
agra statuettes, chosen from among the 
most perfect specimens. Then the face 
of Prédolé lighted, as if he had been 
wandering in a desert and had sud- 
denly met one of his children. He got 
up and walked toward the little an- 
tique figures, and when he seized two 
of them at a time in his formidable 
hands, Mme. de Burne feared for them. 
But as soon as he had grasped them 
it almost seemed as if he were caress- 
ing them, he handled them with such 
surprising supple adroitness, twisting 
them about in his thick fingers, sud- 
denly become agile as those of a juggler. 
Watching him look at and touch these 
figures, it became evident that this 
heavy, stout man had in his soul and 
in his hands an ideal and delicate ten- 
derness. 

“Do you think them pretty?” asked 
Lamarthe. 

Then the sculptor descanted on their 
beauty and spoke of other remarkable 
figures he knew of in a rather husky 
voice, but quietly and decidedly, his 
language being dictated by an astute 
mind that weighed and understood well 
the value of words. Conducted by the 
novelist, he then inspected the other 
rare bibelots which madame had ac- 
cumulated, thanks to the counsels of 
her friends. He appreciated them with 
joy and astonishment at finding them 
in this place; and he always took them 
in his hands and turned them about on 
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all sides, as if te put himself into tender 
contact with them. A bronze statuette, 
heavy as a cannon-ball, was hidden in 
a dark corner; raising it with one hand, 
he brought it near a lamp, admired it 
in a leisurely manner, then put it back 
in its place without visible effort. 

“He’s built to struggle with stone and 
marble, that chap!” remarked Lamarthe. 
They all looked at the sculptor with 
interest. 

A servant announced: 
served.” 

The mistress of the house took the 
arm of the sculptor, to pass into the 
dining-room, and when she had made 
him sit at her right, she asked him, with 
courtesy, just as she would have inter- 
rogated the scion of some illustrious 
house as to the origin of the family 
name: 

“Your art, monsieur, has the merit 
of being the most ancient of all the 
arts, has it not?” 

“Mon Dieu, madame!” he answered 
in his quiet voice, “the shepherds in 
the Bible played the flute; music ap- 
pears the most ancient, although, in 
our sense, real music does not date 
very far back. But veritable sculpture 
goes a long way back.” 

“Do you like music?” she asked. 

“T love all the arts,” he answered, 
with grave conviction. 

“Ts the inventor of yours known to 
fame?” she asked again. 

He thought a moment; then, with a 
gentleness of speech as if he were re- 
lating a touching story, he answered: 

“According to tradition, it was the 
Greek Dedalus. But the prettiest legend 
is that which attributes the invention 
to a potter of Sicyone named Dibutades. 
His daughter, Kora, having outlined 
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with an arrow the shadow of her 
fiancé’s profile, the father filled in the 
silhouette with clay and modelled it; 
then my art was born!” 

Lamarthe murmured: “Charming!” 
After a silence, he said: “Ah! if only 
you would, Prédolé!” Then, addressing 
Mme. de Burne, he said: 

“You don’t know, madame, how in- 
teresting this man is when he talks of 
what he loves; how well he knows how 
to describe it and to make all others 
adore it!” 

But the sculptor did not seem in- 
clined to pose or to make speeches. He 
had tucked his napkin into the front 
of his shirt, so as not to soil his dress- 
coat, and he was eating his soup with 
the attention, even respect that peasants 
always feel for that part of the din- 
ner. Then he drank a glass of wine, and 
sat up, looking more at ease and as 
if he were becoming acclimated. From 
time to time he tried to turn round, for 
he perceived, reflected in a mirror, a 
modern group of statuary, placed be- 
hind him on the mantel. He did not 
know it, and sought to find out the 
sculptor. At last, being no longer able 
to stand it, he asked: ~ 

“That is one of Falguiére’s, is it 
not?” 

“Ves, it is one of Falguiére’s,” an- 
swered Mme. de Burne, smiling. “But 
how did you find that out, just in the 
mirror?” 

“Madame, I recognize, it does not 
matter how, at a single glance the sculp- 
ture of men who also do painting, and 
the painting of men who also do sculp- 
ture. It is never the same as the work 
of a man who confines himself strictly 
to one art.” 

Lamarthe, wishing his friend to shine, 
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demanded explanations of this, and Pré- 
dolé gave them. He defined and charac- ~ 
terized the paintings of sculptors and 
the sculpture of painters, in so clear, - 
original, and novel a manner, in his” 
slow, precise way, that the guests list- | 
ened as much with their eyes as with - 
their ears. He went back in the history © 
of art, epoch by epoch, citing examples . 
of each, till he reached the first Italian 
masters, painters and sculptors at the 
same time: Nicolas and Jean de Pise, 
Donatello, Lorenzo Ghiberti. He quoted — 
the opinions of Diderot on the same 
subject, and in conclusion, cited the — 
gates of the baptistery of St. Jean de 
Florence by Ghiberti, bas-reliefs so 
vivid and dramatic that they look like ~ 
paintings on canvas. With his great ~ 
hands working in front of him as if they 
were full of material to be modelled, 
and moving so lightly and flexibly that 
they delighted the eye, he reconstructed 
the specimens of art under considera- 
tion with such conviction that every 
one followed with interest, his fingers 
creating in the air above the plates 
and glasses all the images described in 
words. Then, on being offered some- 
thing he was fond of, he left off talk- 
ing and began to eat. During the rest 
of the dinner he spoke little, scarcely 
following the conversation, which veered 
from theatrical gossip to politics, from 
a ball to a marriage, an article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes to the horse 
races, recently opened. He ate well and 
drank moderately, without appearing to 
be affected by it, having a clear, strong, 
sane head, not easily disturbed by good 
wine. 

When they had returned to the salon, 
Lamarthe, who had not yet obtained 
all he wished from the sculptor, drew 


him to a glass case and showed him 
‘a priceless bibelot, a silver inkstand en- 
graved by Benvenuto Cellini. 

Then a sort of intoxication seemed to 
overcome Prédolé. He contemplated the 
inkstand as if it were the face of a 
mistress, and, seized with emotion, gave 
‘utterance in regard to the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini of ideas as fine and 
igraceful as the work of that divine en- 
raver himself; then, seeing that all 
were listening, he let himself go, he 
‘warmed to the subject, and, seated in 
‘a deep easy-chair, holding and gazing 
continually at the gem which had been 
jput into his hands, he related his im- 
pressions on all the marvels of art 
known to him, revealed his sensibility, 
and showed the strange intoxication pro- 
iduced in his soul by the influence of 
forms of grace observed by the eye. 
For ten years he had wandered over the 
face of the earth, observing only marble, 
stone, bronze and wood, carved by cun- 
ming hands, or gold, silver, ivory and 
‘brass metamorphosed into chefs-d’ceuvre 
der the fairy fingers of engravers. And 
the himself worked as he spoke, creating 


jects evolved in the mind by the pre- 
cision and expressiveness of his diction. 
All the men seated around him hung 
upon his words, while the women seated 
near the fire seemed rather bored, chat- 
ting in a low voice from time to time, 
wondering how any one could feel so 
enthralled by talking over so simple 
a matter as the contours of objects. 
When Prédolé left off, Lamarthe, ex- 
cited and delighted, pressed his hand, 
nd said, in a voice softened by the in- 
uence of a common love: 
“Really, I feel like embracing you. 
ou are the only artist, the only im- 
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bas-reliefs and delicious, modelled ob- | 
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passioned and great artist of to-day; 
the only one who really loves what he 
works at, finds happiness in it, never 
weariness or disgust. You handle art, 
eternal art, in its purest, simplest, high- 
est, most inaccessible form. You create 
the beautiful by the curves of a line 
and you care for nothing else on earth. 
I drink your health in a glass of eau- 
de-vie!”’ 

Then the conversation became gen- 
eral, but it hung fire, stifled by the 
ideas that had been given out in that 
pretty salon furnished with precious ob- 
jects. Prédolé left early, giving as his 
excuse that he began work every morn- 
ing at daybreak. When he had gone, 
Lamarthe, enthusiastic, asked Mme. 
de Burne: 

“Well, how did you like him?” 

She answered hesitatingly, with an in- 
different look: 

“Oh, well enough; but he is rather 
long-winded.” 

The novelist smiled, thinking: “Par- 
bleu! he did not admire your toilet; and 
you are the only bibelot here that he 
scarcely noticed.” After some polite 
speeches, he went over to the Princess 
de Malten, in order to flirt with her. 
The Comte de Bernhaus came up to 
the hostess, and, seating himself on a 
little tabouret, seemed to be prostrate 
at her feet. Mariolle, Massival, Maltry 
and M. de Pradon continued to speak 
of the sculptor, who had greatly im- 
pressed them. M. de Maltry compared 
him to the ancient masters whose en- 
tire lives were illuminated and embel- 
lished by the exclusive and over-mas- 
tering love of manifestations of beauty, 
and he elaborated his opinion with 
subtle, exact, and elaborate phrases that 
were rather tiresome. 
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Massival, tired of hearing an art 
spoken of that was not his own, went 
over to Mme. de Malten and sat next 
to Lamarthe, who soon gave up his 
place to him, going to rejoin the other 
men. 

“Shall we go?” said he to Mariolle. 

“Ves—willingly.” 

The novelist enjoyed talking at night, 
going along the street, accompanying 
some one home. His dry, strident voice 
seemed to cling to and climb up the 
walls of the houses. He felt himself to 
be eloquent and clear-sighted, witty and 
original on these nocturnal téte-d-tétes, 
when he monologued rather than 
chatted. He earned for himself a quiet 
success that soothed him, and he pre- 
pared himself a quiet night’s rest by 
this slight fatigue of the legs and the 
lungs. 

Mariolle was at the end of his en- 
durance. All his misery, his ill-fortune, 
his grief, all his irremediably bitter dis- 
appointment had been seething in his 
heart ever since he crossed her thresh- 
old that evening. He could stand no 
more; he would go away, never to re- 
turn. When he said adieu to Mme. de 
Burne, she returned his farewell with 
an absent-minded air. The sidewalks had 
become gray and dry again, but in the 
roadway patches of wet still shone in 
the gaslight. Lamarthe said: 

“What a happy man Prédolé is! He 
loves only one thing, his art; thinks 
only of that, lives only for that, and 
it fills, brightens and makes his exist- 
ence happy. He is emphatically an artist 
of the old kind; he does not care much 
about women, that man—our kind of 
women, that is, with the ornaments, the 
laces and other disguises. Do you notice 
how little attention he paid to our fine 
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ladies, who are, nevertheless, very fas- | 
cinating? All that appeals to him is~ 


plastic art; nothing artificial. It is true 
that our charming hostess judged him 
insupportable and imbecile. In her eyes, 


a Houdon bust, an inkstand by Ben-— 
venuto Cellini, Tanagra figurines, are | 
only little ornaments created for the 


setting of a rich chef-d’ceuvre—herself! 


Herself and her dress, for her dress is — 
a great part of herself; it is the new 


note which she gives each day to her 
beauty. How frivolous and personal a 


woman is!” 


He stopped and knocked the sidewalk — 
with so sharp a rap of his cane that — 
the noise reverberated for some time — 


along the street. Then he went on: 


“They know, understand and enjoy — 


what makes them effective—dress and © 


jewelry, which change in fashion every 


ten years—but they know nothing of © 


any subject that requires delicate artis- — 


tic penetration and a purely esthetic, © 
impersonal exercise of the senses. Be- 


sides, they have very rudimentary 


senses} 


the senses of women are not — 


capable of a high degree of training, © 
they are not susceptible to anything — 


that does not appeal directly to their 
feminine egotism. Their cleverness is — 


that of the savage, the Indian, of com- 
bat and trapping. They are even in- 
capable of enjoying lower material de- 
lights that require the education and 
strict attention of a physical organ, such 
as the palate; and if any exceptions do 
chance to respect good cookery, they go 
no farther, for they are incapable of 


appreciating good wine; that addresses © 
itself only to the gustatory organs of © 


men—for good wine speaks.” 


He gave a tap of his cane on the 
pavement, which accentuated the last 


word and gave point to the sentence, 
then he went on: 

“One must not eet too much of 
them. But this absence of taste and 
comprehension, which limits their in- 
tellectual vision when it has to do with 
elevated things, blinds them still more 
‘when it has to do with us. To attract 
them, it is not necessary, as it was in 
other days, to possess soul, heart, in- 
I telligence, or exceptional and high attri- 
butes, as when women loved a man for 
his high-mindedness or his courage. 
‘Those of to-day are strolling players, 
the strolling players of love, repeating 
the words' of a piece which they act 
Wfrom tradition, but which they do not 
believe in. To act it they need men who 
Hare strolling players, too, to complete 
ithe lines and to fill out the lying piece.” 
§} They walked on some moments in 
silence, side by side. Mariolle had lis- 
Mtened, mentally repeating the phrases, 
§mutely approving the verdict of his 
friend with all the grief in his heart. 
He knew, moreover, that an Italian, 
§ Prince Epiati, a sort of adventurer, had 
come to give fencing lessons in Paris, 
that he was much spoken of, and that 


in aristocratic circles and in the coco- 
terie of the élite, enhanced by a cos- 
Htume of clinging black silk, was 
monopolizing the attention and the 
coquettish efforts of the little Baronne 
de Frémines. As Lamarthe continued to 
e silent, he said: 

“Well, it’s our fault! We choose the 
ong sort. There must be other kinds 
f women.’ 

“The only ones capabie of love,” an- 
wered the novelist, “are the shop girls 
nd the sentimental young women of 
he middle classes, poor or badly mar- 
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this elegance and supple vigor, exhibited © 
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ried. They are overflowing with senti- 
ment, but such vulgar sentiment that 
to expose ours to contact with it seems 
to profane it. Now, what I say is this: 
That in our class of life, where the 
women need and desire nothing except 
to be amused without running any risks, 
and where the men have subordinated 
pleasure to the same rules and regula~ 
tions as work, the old, charming, power- 
ful attraction that caused the sexes to 
gravitate toward each other has dis 
appeared.” 

Mariolle murmured: “It is true.” 

His desire to escape increased—to 
escape far from these people, these pup- 
pets, who because they had nothing te 
do mimicked the passionate life, beau- 
tiful and tender, of other days, incapa- 
ble of tasting the sweetness of it. 

“Good-night,” said he, “I am going 
tONDEG: sean 

He went in, 
wrote: 

Adieu, madame. Do you remember 
my first letter? I said adieu then, but I 
did not go. What a mistake I made: 
Need I explain to you why I say this? 
Men like me never should meet women 
of your type; if I had been an artist, 
and if my emotions had been capable 
of expression in such a manner as to 
afford me relief, you might have en- 
dowed me with inspiration; but, as it is, 
I-am only an unhappy being whom love 
for you has filled with horrible and un- 
endurable pain. When I first met you I 
never should have believed myself 
capable of feeling and suffering in this 
manner. Any other woman in your place 
would, in animating my heart, have in- 
spired it with happiness—but you have 
simply tortured it. I know it is in spite 
of yourself. I do not reproach you and 


sat at his table, and 
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I bear you no ill-will. I have not even 
the right to send you these lines; for- 
give me for doing so. You are so created 
that you cannot so much as guess at 
what I experience when I go to see 
you, when you speak to me, when I look 
at you. Yes—you consent, you accept 
me, and you even offer me a calm and 
peaceful happiness for which I ought to 
thank you on my knees all my life. But 
I do not desire it. Ah! what a fate is 
his who demands of the woman he 
ardently loves the boon of a fervent 
word, a passionate caress, and who 
never receives it! I am famished for 
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want of love, like a poor beggar who 
has stood in vain with outstretched hand 
for many weary days at your gates. 
You have thrown me from time to time 
costly gifts, but never a morsel of 
bread, and it was bread, love, that I 
needed. I am going away, miserable and 
poor, beggared of your tenderness, a 
few crumbs of which might have saved 
me. All I have now in the world is a 
cruelly haunting thought which I must 
do my utmost to kill; and this is what I 
am going away to do. Pardon, thanks, 
pardon! I love you with my whole soul. 
Adieu. ANDRE MarI0LLE.' 


CHAPTER XI 


A CHANGE OF SCENE 


A RADIANT morning was gilding all 
Paris. Mariolle got into the carriage 
waiting for him at his door with two 
trunks and a suitcase behind. He had 
made his valet pack the night before 
everything necessary for a long ab- 
sence, and was leaving as his provisional 
address Fontainebleau, Poste-restante. 
He was going entirely alone, wishing to 
leave behind everything that could pos- 
sibly recall Paris. 

“Gare de Lyon!” he cried to the 
driver, and the fiacre started on its way. 
Then he began to think of that other 
departure—the leaving for Mont St. 
Michel last summer; in three months it 
would be a year since then. But he must 
not dwell on these thoughts, and he 
looked out into the street. 

The carriage was entering the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, bathed in a flood 


of spring sunlight. The budding leaves, 
already freed from their brown cover- 
ings by the warm weather of the pre- 
ceding weeks and uninjured by the two 
days of hail and cold rain, seemed al- 
most visibly to open, so quickly did 
they unfold on this luminous morning; 
and Mariolle perceived a subtle odor of 
sap and growing branches. It was one of 
those mornings of budding life when 
one feels that in the public gardens and 
along the avenues the horse-chestnuts 
will blossom out in a day or two, the 
horse-chestnuts like lustres lighting up 
on chandeliers. Earthly life was in proc- 
ess of awakening all around: even the 
bituminous pavement seemed to quiver 
dully, as if upheaved by the stirring 
roots beneath. Shaken by the jolts of 
the fiacre, he thought to himself: “At 
last I am going to have peace of mind. . 
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I am going to watch the birth of spring 
in the forest.” 

The journey seemed a long one. He 
was as much unstrung by these few 
hours of sleeplessness spent in dwelling 
on his grief as if he had watched for 
ten nights by the bedside of a dying 
man. When he got to Fontainebleau he 
went straight to a notary’s office, to 
ascertain if there was not some fur- 
nished cottage to let near the forest; 
he was told of several. The one whose 
photograph attracted him the most had 
just been vacated by a young couple 
who had spent the winter at the village 
of Montigny-sur-Loing. The notary, al- 
though a sedate man, smiled, evidently 
suspecting a love affair. He asked: 

“You are alone, monsieur?” 

“T am alone.” 

“No servants, even?” 

“No servants, even. I left mine in 
Paris, and I shall engage some in the 
neighborhood. I came here wishing to 
‘work in perfect isolation.” 

“Oh, you'll easily have that at this 
season of the year.” 

A few moments later, Mariolle and 


his trunks were in an open landau, on. 


the way to Montigny. The forest was 
awakening. The tops of the great trees 
were beginning to be clothed with a 
dark shadow of green; the underbrush, 
however, was more advanced, and the 
| birches, with their silver trunks, seemed 
already in their early summer garb. 
The immense oaks showed only trem- 
bling patches of verdure at the tips of 
their branches. The beeches, responding 
still later to the call of spring before 
opening their pointed buds, were drop- 
ping the last dead leaves of the previous 
autumn. All along the way the grass, 
not yet shaded by the impenetrable 
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branches, was stiff, shining as if var- 
nished by the new sap, and the odor of 
nascent vegetation, already noticed by 
Mariolle in the Champs Elysées that 
morning, was all around him now, like 
a bath of germinating life under the 
vivifying sun. He drew in the air with 
long breaths, like a captive just lib- 
erated, and with the feeling of a man 
whose fetters have just been broken, he 
stretched himself back in the landau, 
allowing his arms to hang on either side, 
his hands dropping above the wheels. 
How good it was to draw in this splen- 
did, free, pure air! He must continue 
breathing it a long, long time; he would 
have to do so, in order to saturate him- 
self sufficiently to allay his sufferings, 
and to feel its grateful zephyrs enter- 
ing through his lungs and playing sooth- 
ingly on his heart-wound. 

He went through Marlotte, where the 
driver showed him the “Hotel Corot,” 
then just opened, whose originality was 
much spoken of. Then they followed a 
road commanding the forest on the left, 
and on the right a great plain, with 
trees here and there and hills on the 
horizon. Finally they entered a long 
village street, a blindingly white street 
between two rows of little houses roofed 
with tiles; near one occasionally an 
enormous lilac covered with blossoms 
overtopped a wall. 

This street followed a valley which 
descended to the bank of a river. When 
Mariolle saw it he was delighted; it was 
a narrow river, rapid, noisy and swirl- 
ing, on one side washing the walls of 
gardens, on the other side meadows, 
with trees whose branches were slowly 
leafing out. 

Mariolle had no trouble in finding the 
house indicated by the notary, and was 
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charmed with it. It was an old house 
restored by an artist who had spent five 
years there; then, having grown tired 
of it, had rented it. It was very near 
the river, separated from it only by a 
garden ending in a terrace bordered by 
yews. The Loing, which here fell over 
a dam one or two feet high, ran along- 
side the terrace with loud murmurings. 
From the windows of the front of the 
house one could see the meadows on 
the other side of the river. 

“T shall get cured here,” thought 
Mariolle. He had arranged matters with 
the notary in case he should be pleased 
with the house, and the driver of the 
landau returned with his answer. Now 
he had to see about moving in, which 
did not take long, the secretary of the 
mayor sending him two servants, one to 
cook, the other to look after his linen 
and to see to the house. 

Downstairs there were a parlor, a 
dining-room, a kitchen and two other 
small rooms; on the next floor a hand- 
some bedroom and another room which 
the artist proprietor had made _ his 
atelier. All these were beautifully fur- 
nished by a man evidently in love with 
the country and the house; but now the 
freshness had departed and the house 
was a little out of order, with a deserted 
air such as a house wears whose master 
has abandoned it. 

He could tell, however, that it had 
not been long unoccupied: a sweet odor 
of verbena clung around it still. Mari- 
olle said to himself: “Aha! verbena! A 
very simple perfume. The wife of the 
last tenant was evidently not a woman 
of extravagant tastes. Happy man!” 

Night was approaching, all this busi- 
ness having taken time. He sat down 
hear an open window, drinking in the 
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sweet, humid freshness of the damp 
grass and watching the setting sun cast 
long shadows across the meadows. 

The voices of the two servants pre- 
paring the dinner ascended the stair 
way, and through the window came the 
lowing of the cows, the barking of dogs 
and the shouts of men driving animals 
or talking to their friends across the 
river. Mariolle asked himself for the 
hundredth time that day: “What did 
she think when she got my letter? What 
will she do?” Then he wondered: “What 
is she doing at this moment?” 

He looked at his watch—half-past 
six. “She has gone home and is receiv- 
ing.” 

A vision rose before him of the salon 
and the young woman chatting with the 
Princess de Malten, Mme. de Frémines, 
Massival and the Comte de Bernhaus. 
His soul at once became filled with 
rage. He wanted to be there; this was 
the hour at which he went there every 
day, and he felt within himself an un- 
easiness, not a regret, for his deter- 
mination was unchanged; but a sort of 
physical uneasiness, akin to that ex- 
perienced by an opium fiend when he 
has failed to obtain his dose of the drug 
at the accustomed hour. He no longer 
saw the meadows or the sun disappear- 
ing behind the hills on the horizon; he 
only saw her in the midst of friends, 
engrossed by that worldly life that had 
robbed him of her. 

“T will not think of it any more!” 
he said aloud. | 
He got up and went down into the © 
garden, and walked to the terrace. The 
coolness of the water leaping over the 
weir arose in mist from the river, and 
the sensation of the damp cold chilled | 
his already heavy heart and made him | 
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retrace his steps. The table was set in 
the dining-room. He dined quietly; then, 
having nothing to do, feeling conscious 
of that uneasiness of soul and body in- 
creasing, he went to bed and tried to 
sleep. But in vain. His mind saw, his 
mind suffered, his mind never left that 
woman. 

Who would be the favored one now? 
The Comte de Bernhaus, no doubt. He 
was exactly suited to this woman who 
so loved display, that elegant, distingué 
man! He must have pleased her, for she 
had exercised all the wiles at her com- 
mand upon him, although seeming to 
love another. Under the obsession of 
these harassing ideas he nevertheless 
grew sleepy, and fell into slumberous 
wanderings in which she and the comte 
constantly appeared to him. Real sleep 
refused to come, and all night he saw 
these two, haunting him, braving and 
irritating him, disappearing long enough 
just for him to drop into sleep and 
then coming back and waking him to 
feel that awful ache of jealousy in his 
heart. He got out of bed at the first 
streak of dawn and went into the forest, 
cane in hand, a stout cane left behind 
by a former occupant, 

The rising stn gilded the almost bare 
tops of the oaks, fell on the soft turf 
visible in spots and on the patches of 
dead leaves, survivors of the previous 
year. Yellow butterflies, like little danc- 
ing flames, fluttered along the way. A 
hill, almost a mountain, covered with 
pines and bluish rocks, appeared on the 
right side of the road. Mariolle climbed 
it slowly, and when he had reached the 
top, sat down on a big stone. He was 
already panting; his legs refused to 
carry him, quaking -with weakness, his 
heart palpitated, and all his body 
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seemed aching and bruised. He knew 
that this did not proceed from fatigue; 
it came from that love weighing upon 
him like an intolerable burden, and he 
moaned: “What misery!” 

His attention, over-excited and sharp- 
ened by the dread of this condition that 
would perhaps be so difficult to change, 
now turned to himself, and he searched 
his soul, looked into his innermost con- 
sciousness, trying to understand better 
what manner of man he was, and to re- 
veal to his own eyes the reason of this 
inexplicable attack of weakness. 

He said to himself: 

“T am not a passionate man, nor a 
dreamer. I have more judgment than 
instinct, curiosity than appetite, imag- 
ination than persistency. At bottom I 
am merely a fastidious, delicate and 
intelligent voluptuary. I have enjoyed 
the good things of this life without at- 
taching myself too strongly to them; 
have enjoyed them with the discrim- 
ination of an expert who tastes but does 
not become intoxicated, who under- 
stands them too well to lose his head 
over them. I reason over everything, 
and I, as a rule, analyze my tastes too 
well to be subjugated by them blindly. 
This is my great failing, the sole cause 
of my weakness, And yet, this woman 
has taken possession of me in spite of 
myself, in spite of my fear and my 
knowledge of her; she possesses me just 
as if she had taken away, one by one, 
all the different aspirations existing in 
me. 

“T was drawn toward inanimate 
things; toward music which allures me, 
nature which softens me, thought which 
is the epicureanism of the spirit, and 
toward all that is agreeable and beauti- 
ful on earth. Then I encountered a 
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creature who summoned together all my 
wavering impulses and desires, and, aim- 
ing them toward herself, out of them 
created love. Pretty and graceful, she 
pleased my eyes; witty and intelligent, 
she pleased my soul, and she pleased 
my heart by a mysterious sympathy 
experienced in her presence and evolved 
by contact with her; also by a secret 
and irresistible sort of magnetism which 
conquered me just as certain plants 
stupefy persons who come near them. 
She has monopolized me completely, for 
I now aspire to nothing, wish for noth- 
ing, desire nothing and care for nothing 
on earth. Before I knew her, with what 
delight should I have watched this 
forest awakening into life! To-day I do 
not see it, I do not feel it. I am not in 
it. I am always with this woman whom 
I wish no longer to love. But I must 
cease! I must try to chase these 
thoughts away by fatigue; otherwise, I 
shall not cure myself.” 

He got up, descended the rocky hill, 
and began to walk with long strides. 
But this obsession weighed him down as 
if it were a great burden he was carry- 
ing. He went on, walking faster and 
faster, meeting occasionally, when he 
caught sight of a patch of sunlight on 
the turf under the branches, or felt a 
resinous whiff from a clump of fir trees, 
a brief sensation of comfort, like a pre- 
sentiment of consolation in the distance. 
Ail at once he stopped: “I am not 
walking, I am fleeing!” He was fleeing, 
it is true; fleeing, pursued by the 
anguish of this shattered love. Then he 
began to walk more quietly. The forest 
changed its aspect, became more um- 
brageous, for he was entering that part 
where beeches predominate. There was 
no sensation now of winter, just a feel- 
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ing of spring as fresh and young as if it 
had only come into being that very day. 
Mariolle penetrated into the thickets un- 
der the gigantic trees which seemed to 
grow taller and taller. He walked a long 
time, an hour, two hours, through the 
branches and through the innumerable 
hosts of tiny green, glistening leaves. 
The great arch of the tops of the trees 
supported by columns slanting or 
straight, sometimes whitish, sometimes 
dark with black-moss, veiled the sky 
now from him. The trees stood one be- 
hind the other, in indefinite number, | 
dominating the shrubs at their feet and 
covering them with thick shade, through 
which, however, shafts of sunlight man- 
aged to percolate. The rays pierced their 
way in through the foliage, which no 
longer looked like a wood, but a bril- 
liant, vaporous mass of verdure flecked 
with luminous gleams. 

Mariolle stopped short, seized with 
inexpressible admiration. Where was he? 
In a forest, or had he fallen to the bot- 
tom of the sea, a sea all leaves and 
light, an ocean gilded with greenish 
sunlight? 

He felt better, farther from his sor~ 
row, more hidden, calmer, and he lay on 
the ground on the russet carpet of dead 
leaves which ‘these trees only part with 
in gaining their new foliage. Luxuriating 
in the contact with the fresh, reviving 
earth and in the pure sweetness of the 
air, he was soon seized by a desire, at 
first vague, then more definite, not to be 
alone in this heavenly spot. He said to 
himself: “Oh, if she were only here 
with me!” 

Suddenly Mont St. Michel stood be- 
fore him, and he recalled how different 
she had been then from what she had 
been in Paris, in that awakening of love 
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vitalized by the winds from afar, by the 
neighborhood of the great expanse of 
yellow sands. It seemed to him as if on 
that day only she had loved him a little 
—just for a few hours. Certainly, on the 
road while they followed the receding 
tide, in the cloister when murmuring his 
name, “André!” she had seemed to say: 
“T am yours!” On the Chemin des Fous, 
when he almost held her in his arms in 
the midst of surrounding, illimitable 
space, she had felt for him a sort of 
rapturous feeling that had evaporated 
when her foot touched the pavement of 
Paris, ahd had never returned. But here 
with him, in this bath of verdure, in this 
other tide made of new sap, would not 
the fugitive and sweet emotion felt on 
the coast of Normandy have re-entered 
her heart? He lay stretched on his back, 
lost in thought, his gaze fixed on the 
great tree-tops above, and little by 
little he shut his eyes, soothed by the 
tranquillity of his stately neighbors. At 
last he dropped off to sleep, and when 
he awoke and looked at his watch he 
perceived that it was half-past two. 

He got up feeling less sad, less sick 
at soul, and set off again. Soon he 
emerged from the thick wood into a 
large open space, where six incredibly 
high avenues met like the points of a 
star, losing themselves in leafy and 
transparent vistas in emerald-tinted air. 
A post set forth a placard with the 
legend: “The King’s Bouquet.” It was 
certainly the kingdom of the beeches, 
and this carrefour was the capital. An 
empty carriage passed. Mariolle engaged 
it, and had himself driven to Marlotte, 
thence back to Montigny, after he had 
eaten at the inn, for he was hungry. 

He recollected having noticed this es- 
tablishment the day before—the Hotel 
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Corot, which had just been opened and 
was medizvally decorated a la “Chat 
Noir” in Paris. He got down there, and 
went through an open door into a vast 
hall where the old-fashioned tables and 
clumsy stools seemed to be awaiting 
roysterers of a bygone century. At the 
end of the room a woman, a young 
servant maid, no doubt, standing at the 
top of a small ladder, was hanging old 
plates on hooks too high for her to 
reach. Sometimes poised on the tips of 
both feet, sometimes on the tip of one, 
she stretched herself against the wall, 
with one hand leaning on it, a plate in 
the other, with graceful and pretty 
movements, for her waist was small and 
the undulating line from her wrist to 
her ankle underwent changing grace at 
each of her alterations of poise. As her 
back was turned, she did not hear Mari- 
olle come in. He stopped to look at her, 
and the remembrance of Prédolé oc- 
curred to him. 

“Ah! how pretty!” he exclaimed. “She 
is very supple, that little girl.” 

He coughed. The girl was so sur- 
prised that she nearly fell over, but as 
soon as she had recovered her equi- 
librium she jumped to the floor from the 
top of the ladder with the lightness of 
a tight-rope dancer, then came smiling 
toward the customer: 

“Monsieur would like?” 

“J should like to have breakfast, 
mademoiselle.” 

“Tt would more likely be dinner,” 
she ventured to suggest. “It is half-past 
three.” 

“We shall say dinner, then, since you 
wish it so,” he replied. “I have been lost 
in the forest.” 

Then she told him what dishes were 
at the disposition of customers. He 
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made his selection and sat down. She 
went to give the order, then came back 
and began to set the table. He followed 
her with his eyes and found her dainty, 
neat and quick, Dressed suitably for 
her work, her sleeves turned up, her 
neck bare, she had an alert little air 
that was pleasant to see, and her corset 
defined perfectly a little waist of which 
she was, no doubt, extremely proud. 
Her rather red face, flushed by the 
strong country air, appeared too plump, 
but it had the freshness of a spring 
flower, with its brilliant brown eyes, 
wide-open mouth, full of splendid teeth, 
and chestnut hair whose abundance in- 
dicated the vitality of the vigorous 
young body. 

She brought radishes and butter, and 
he began to eat as she had vanished, 
Wishing to drown his thoughts, he or- 
dered a bottle of champagne, and drank 
it all, then two glasses of kiimmel after 
his coffee; then, as he was almost fast- 
ing, having eaten nothing before leaving 
except a little cold meat and bread, he 
soon felt himself invaded by a sensa- 
tion of intense giddiness which he took 
for forgetfulness, His sad thoughts, his 
grief, his anguish seemed drowned in 
the wine, which had in that short time 
transformed his tortured heart into an 
almost callous one. He went back to 
Montigny and went to bed at once. 
But he awoke when it was pitch dark, 
ill at ease, and worried as if a night- 
mare, chased away some hours ago, had 
reappeared furtively to disturb his sleep. 
Mme. de Burne was there, walking 
round his bed, with the Comte de Bern- 
haus. 

“Aha!” said he. “I am jealous now; 
how is that?” 

Why was he jealous? He very soon 
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knew why. While he was her lover he 
knew, in spite of his fears and his tor- 
ture, that she was true to him; wanting 
in warmth, in tenderness, but resolutely 
faithful. Now he had broken away from 
her, he had given her her liberty—all 
was over. Would she remain now with- 
out a lover? For some time, no doubt, 
and then? That very fidelity that had 
attached her to him until now, had it 
not had its source in the vague presenti- 
ment that if she-Jeft him, Mariolle, 
through weariness, she would be forced 
after a certain time, longer or shorter, 
to replace him, not through passion, but 
because she was tired of solitude, just 
as she would have sent him away, being 
tired of him? Do not some women keep 
their lovers on indefinitely, with resig- 
nation, simply through fear of their 
successor? Besides, to change her lover 
would not have seemed correct to a 
woman like her, too intelligent to be 
swayed by prejudice, but endowed with 
a delicate moral sense which would pro- 
tect her from real pollution. Philosophi- 
cal society woman, not middle-class 
prude, she did not shrink from a secret | 
attachment, but her fastidious nature 
would have recoiled with disgust from 
a succession of lovers. 

He had set her at liberty—and now? 
Now she would certainly take another 
lover, and it would be the Comte de 
Bernhaus. Mariolle felt certain of it, 
and he suffered indescribably. Why had 
he broken off with her? He had left her, 
knowing her to be faithful, friendly and 
charming. Why? Because he was a sen- 
sual brute, knowing nothing of love 
except its physical transports. 

Was this really so? Yes; but there 
was something else besides—there was 
the fear of suffering. He had fled before 
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the grief of not being loved as he loved; 
before the cruel divergence that had 
arisen between them, the unequal ten- 
derness of their kisses, the incurable 
pain in his heart. He had dreaded the 
continuance for years of that anguish 
that had lasted for several weeks seem- 
ing like months. Weak in this, as in 
everything else, he had shrunk from 
pain, just as he had all his life shrunk 
from any great effort. He was incapable 
of carrying anything to its conclusion, 
as incapable of immersing himself in 
passion as he would have been of im- 
mersing himself in work, if he had at- 
tempted! to follow any art or science. 
Until day dawned he was a prey to 
this self-analysis, which worried him 
like a pack of wolves; then he got up 
and went down to the riverside. A 
fisherman was casting his net near the 
weir. The water whirled round in the 
light, and when the man drew out his 
net, to spread it on the broad end of 
his boat, the little fish glittered through 
the meshes like quicksilver. Mariolle 
grew calmer in the morning air, in the 
steam rising from the waterfall in which 
danced little rainbows; the current flow- 
ing past him seemed to be carrying away 
some of his grief in its incessant and 
rapid flow. He said: ‘‘Truly I did right. 
J should have been too wretched.” 
Returning then to the house, he took 
a hammock he had noticed in the porch, 
and, bringing it down to the terrace, 
hung it between the yews. Throwing 
himself into it, he tried to think of 
nothing and watch the water flow by. 
Breakfast time found him in a sweet 
torpor, enjoying a physical well-being 
that communicated itself to his soul, 
and he lingered over the meal as long 
as possible to kill time. One expectation 
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worried him—the coming of the mail. 
He had telegraphed to Paris and written 
to Fontainebleau, to order his mail to 
be sent on. Nothing, so far, had come 
and a feeling of forlornness began to 
oppress him. But why should it? He 
could not expect anything agreeable, 
consolatory, reassuring in the little black 
box hanging at the postman’s side, noth- 
ing but useless invitations and banal 
communications. Therefore why desire 
these papers as if the salvation of his 
soul depended on them? Was it possible 
that he cherished at the bottom of his 
soul the vain hope that she would write 
to him? He asked one of the old servant 
women: 

“At what time does the mail come?” 

“At noon, monsieur.” 

Noon was just at hand. He began to 
listen to the noises outside with great 
anxiety. A knock soon sounded on the 
front door. But the postman only 
brought some newspapers and three un- 
important letters. Mariolle read and re- 
read the papers, grew bored and went 
out. What would he do? He went to- 
ward the hammock and again stretched 
himself in it. At the end of half an 
hour an imperious wish to move about 
took possession of him. Where would he 
go? To the forest? Yes, the forest was 
delicious, but the solitude there was 
even more insistent than here in the 
house, for there were always noises in 
the village, and that loneliness, that 
silence of trees and leaves, filled him 
with sadness and regret, plunged him 
into wretchedness. In his revery he went 
over his long walk of the day before, 
and when he thought of the little wait- 
ress at the Hétel Corot he said to 
himself : 

“T’ll go there and have dinner?” 
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The idea seemed to cheer him; it 
would be something to do, would make 
several hours pass, and he started out 
at once. The long village street stretched 
straight out into the valley between two 
rows of low, white houses, roofed with 
tiles, some built in a straight line along 
the road, others at the end of little 
yards in which lilac trees flourished, 
hens scratched in manure heaps, and 
outside staircases with wooden railings 
led to doors in the walls. Peasants were 
slowly working about their houses at 
different forms of work. He noticed a 
bent old woman with hair grizzled and 
yellowish, in spite of her age, for rustics 
seldom have white hair, dressed in a 
torn old waist and a scanty woollen 
skirt that revealed the outline of her 
thin and bony legs. She looked straight 
in front of her with eyes that held no 
spark of intelligence, eyes that had 
never beheld anything except the few 
simple objects necessary to her sordid 
existence. A younger woman was hang- 
ing out clothes before her door. The 
movements of her arms, raising her 
skirt, showed thick, heavy ankles, and 
above them bones, large, skinny legs in 
blue stockings, while her waist and 
chest, flat and wide as those of a man, 
revealed a shapeless form repulsive to 
look upon. 

Mariolle said to himself: “Women! 
Those are women!” The silhouette of 
Mme. de Burne rose before his eyes. 
He recalled her, superb in elegance and 
beauty, a gem of humanity, coquettish 
and adorned for the eyes of men, and 
he quivered with the anguish of an 
irreparable loss. He walked on quickly 
to try to throw off these thoughts, and 
when he got to the Hdétel Corot the 
little maid knew him immediately and 
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said almost familiarly: 

“Bonjour, monsieur!” 

“Bonjour, mademoiselle!” 

“Do you wish something to drink?” 

“Yes, to begin with; then I shall take 
dinner here.” 

They decided first what he should 
drink; then what he should eat. He con- 
sulted her, so as to make her talk, for 
she spoke prettily with the crisp 
Parisian accent and an ease of enuncia- 
tion as noticeable as her ease of motion. 
He thought as he listened: 

“She is quite pleasing, this young girl. 
She has the making of a cocotte in her, 
to my mind.” He asked her: 

“You are a Parisian?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Have you been here long?” 

“A fortnight.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Not yet, but it is too soon to tell. I 
am tired of the air of the city and the 
country is doing me good. That is what 
decided me to come here. Shall I bring 
you a glass of vermouth, monsieur?” 

“Ves, mademoiselle, and please tell 
the chef or the cook to look well after 
my dinner.” 

“Do not fear, monsieur.” 

She went out, leaving him alone. He 
went to a seat’ near a table in an arbor, 
where his vermouth was brought to 
him. He stayed there till the end of the 
day listening to a thrush in a cage and 
looking at times at the little maid, who 
coquetted with him, putting her best 
foot foremost for this gentleman, who 
evidently admired her. He went away, 
as the night before, with a bottle of 
champagne warming his heart; but the 
darkness of the way and the coolness 
of the night soon dissipated this effect 
and a deep depression entered his soul. 
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He thought: “What shall I do? Shall I 
stay here? Am I fated to drag out this 
wretched existence much longer?” and 
it was late before he slept. 

The next day he was swinging in his 
hammock, and the sight of the fisher- 
man suggested to him to go fishing. A 
grocer where he bought a line gave him 
some instructions on the gentle sport, 
and offered to guide his first efforts. The 
proposition was accepted, and from nine 
to twelve by dint of strict attention and 
great zeal he succceded in capturing 
three small fish. 

After jhis midday meal he set out 

again for Marlotte. What for? To kill 
time. The little maid at the hotel began 
to smile as soon as she caught sight of 
him. He smiled at her in return. grate- 
ful for the recognition, and the tried to 
get her to talk. More familiar than on 
the previous day, she chatted with him 
and told him her name was Elisabeth 
Ledru. Her mother, a dressmaker, had 
| died the year before; then her father 
had disappeared. He was a drunkard 
and had lived for years on the labor of 
his wife and daughter, and he knew that 
the girl could not maintain two persons 
out of her unassisted earnings. 

Tired of leading a solitary life, she 
went to wait in a restaurant, remaining 
there about a year; then, as she felt 
tired of the city, she accepted the offer 
of the founder of the Hétel Corot to go 
and wait at table there, with two other 

- young girls who were to arrive later. 

This story pleased Mariolle, who, by 

_ questioning the girl with skill and treat- 
ing her like a young lady, learned all 
about the poor and dark home ruined 
by the dissolute father. She, a waif 
without ties, but gay notwithstanding by 
reason of her youth, feeling the interest 
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taken in her by this stranger to be genu- 
ine, spoke to him with confidence and 
with an expansion that she could no 
more control than she could the free 
motions of her body. He said to her 
when she had finished: 

“And so you wish to be a waitress all 
your life?” 

“I don’t know, monsieur. How can I 
tell what may occur to-morrow?” 

“Still it is always best to think of the 
future.” 

She looked thoughtful for a moment. 
Then her face cleared and she said: 

“I shall take whatever comes my 
way!” 

They parted good friends. He re- 
turned there a few days later, then 
again, then often, vaguely attracted by 
the naive chatter of this girl, which 
dissipated his gloom to some extent. But 
when he got back at night to Montigny 
he had terrible attacks of melancholy. 
Always with the coming of dawn his 
heart lightened a little, but as soon as 
night fell again the fierce jealousy and 
heartrending regrets would settle on his 
soul again like evil birds. No news had 
arrived. He had written to no one and 
no one had written to him. He knew 
nothing. So he constantly dwelt on the 
liaison which he had foreseen would 
exist between his former mistress and ~ 
the Comte de Bernhaus. This idea grew 
more fixed daily. The comte would give 
her exactly what she wanted: a dis- 
tingué, assiduous lover, unexacting, sat- 
isfied and flattered at being the pre- 
ferred one of the witty and delicious 
enchantress. He compared the comte to 
himself, Bernhaus doubtless would never 
have those nervous attacks, those fits of 
impatience, that intense desire for affec-~ 
tion that had broken off their liaison. 
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He would be content with very little, 
being a tactful, discreet man of the 
world, not manifesting any tendency to 
strong feeling. 

One day in arriving at the Hétel 
Corot Mariolle saw in one of the arbors 
two young men, sitting smoking. The 
proprietor, a stout man with a broad 
face, came forward to meet him, for he 
felt a friendly interest in this faithful 
customer. He said: 

“IT have had two new guests come 
since yesterday, artists.” 

“Those two gentlemen?” 

“Yes. They have already become ac- 
quainted. The short one got his second 
medal last year.” 

Having communicated all he knew 
about the artists in embryo, he asked: 

“What will you take to-day, mon- 
sieur?” 

“Send me a vermouth as usual.” 

Elisabeth soon appeared carrying a 
tray, with glasses, a decanter and a 
bottle. When the artists saw her they 
called out: 

“Well, little girl, are you angry still?” 

She did not answer, and, when she 
drew near, Mariolle saw that her eyes 
‘were red. ; 

“You have been crying?” he asked. 

“Yes, a little,” she answered simply. 

“What has happened?” 

“Those two gentlemen over there be- 
haved badly to me.” 

“What did they do?” 

“They took me for—something which 
I am not.” 

“Did you complain to the proprie- 
tor?” 

She gave an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders: | 

“Oh, monsieur! The proprietor! I 
know him now—the proprietor!” 
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Mariolle, touched a little and a little 
irritated, said: 

“Tell me all about it.” 

She described the brutal behavior of 
the two blackguards toward her imme- 
diately on their arrival. Then she began 
to cry, saying what would she do with- 
out money, friends or resources in this 
strange place. 

“Will you enter my service?” Mari- 
olle proposed suddenly. “You will be 
well treated in my house, and when I 
return to Paris you can do what you 
please.” 

She looked at him attentively with 
questioning eyes, then answered all at 
once: 

“T am willing, monsieur.” 

“What wages do you get here?” 

“Sixty francs a month.” She added 
anxiously: “And then I get tips here, 
too, you know, which brings it up to 
about seventy.” 

“T will give you a hundred.” 

“A hundred francs a month?” she re- 
peated, surprised. 

“Ves. Won’t that suit you?” 

“T should rather think it would!” 

“You will only have to wait on me, 
take care of my clothes and look after 
my room.” 

“Very well, monsieur.” 

“When will you come?” 

“To-morrow, if you like. After what 
has occurred, I shall go to the mayor 
and oblige the proprietor to let me go.” 

Mariolle took two louis from his 
pocket and gave them to her: 

“This is for good luck,” he said. 

A flash of joy illumined her face and 
she said decidedly: 

“T shall be at your house to-morrow, 
before twelve o’clock, monsieur.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


HALF CONSOLED 


ELisaBeT#H arrived the next day at 
Montigny, followed by a countryman 
carrying her trunk in a wheelbarrow. 
Mariolle had discharged one of his old 
women with a handsome present in 
money to console her, and the new maid 
took possession of a little room next to 
the cook’s on the second floor. When 
she presented herself to the master of 
the house her manner was rather differ- 
ent from what it had been at the Hotel 
Corot, less expansive, humbler, since 
she had become the servant of the gen- 
tleman whose humble friend she had 
been at the Hétel Corot. He told her 
in a few words what her duties would 
be, and she listened attentively and set- 
tled down to her work. A week went by 
without the soul of Mariolle experienc- 
ing any change. All he noticed was that 
he Jeft his home more rarely now, since 
he had no excuse for walking to Mar- 
lotte and that he felt Jess sad than be- 
fore. The great passion of his grief sub- 
sided, as all transports of this nature 
must subside; but instead of the turbu- 
lence a deep depression of spirits began 
to possess him, one of those profound 
states of dejection that resemble a slow 
and chronic disease that often proves 
fatal. All his former activity, the inter- 
est that he took in the things that had 
heretofore busied and amused him, died 
away and was succeeded by a disgust 
and an apathy which seemed to deprive 
him of even the strength necessary to 
go out and take a walk. His greatest 
distraction now was to lie in his ham- 
mock and look at the Loing flowing by 


and to watch the fisherman cast his net. 

After her first days of shyness and 
reserve Elisabeth grew bolder a little, 
and, remarking with her feminine in- 
stinct the constant depression of her 
master, she said one day: 

“Monsieur is feeling lonely?” 

“Yes, very lonely,” he answered re- 
signedly. 

“Monsieur should go and take a 
walk,” 

“Tt would not do me any good.” 

She lavished little secret attentions 
upon him. Every morning when he en- 
tered his parlor he found it full of 
flowers and fragrant as a hothouse. 
Elisabeth must have bribed the boys of 
the village, for they brought her from 
the forest primroses and violets, and she 
also got contributions from the gardens 
in the village. Even though sunk in 
melancholy, Mariolle could not help 
noticing this, and felt pleased at the 
evidence of gratitude evinced by these 
many little, thoughtful cares. 

He thought also that she was growing 
prettier, more dainty in her dress, that 
her face had grown paler, and, in con- 
sequence, more refined. He observed 
one day when she was giving him a cup 
of tea that her hands were no longer 
those of a maid but those of a lady, 
the nails carefully trimmed and irre- 
proachably clean. Another time he no- 
ticed that her shoes were almost ele- 
gant. One afternoon she went upstairs 
and came down again, soon after, in a 
charming little gray dress of perfect 
taste. He cried on seeing her: 
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“Why, how coquettish you look, 
Elisabeth!” 

She blushed to the roots of her hair 
and stammered: 

“1? Oh, no, monsieur! I am dressing 
a little better because I have more 
money.” 

“When did you buy that dress?” 

“T made it myself, monsieur.” 

“You made it yourself? Why, I al- 
ways see you working about the house 
all day long!” 

“In the evening, sir.” 

“But where did you get the material? 
And who cut it out for you?” 

She answered that the shopkeeper at 
Montigny had brought her some samples 
from Fontainebleau; she had chosen one 
and paid for the stuff with the two louis 
that Mariolle had given her. As far as 
the cutting and making were concerned, 
that was the easiest part, as she and her 
mother had worked for a magasin de 
confections for years. 

He could not help saying: 

“Tt is very becoming to you; you look 
very nice.” 

She crimsoned to her eyes. When she 
had left him he said to himself: “I won- 
der if she is falling in love with me.” 

He thought over it, hesitated, 
doubted, then finished by convincing 
himself that it was, after all, very pos- 
sible, He had been kind, helpful and 
compassionate and almost a friend to 
her, What was there surprising in this 
young girl’s falling in love with her 
master, after all he had done for her? 
The idea, moreover, was not an un- 
pleasant one to dwell upon, the young 
girl being so very nice, with nothing 
suggesting a servant in her, His mascu- 
line vanity, wounded and crushed by an- 
other woman, began to be flattered, 
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soothed, almost comforted. 

It was a compensation, a very slight 
one it was true, almost imperceptible, 
but it was a compensation, for, after all, 
if love comes to any one, no matter who 
tenders it, it proves that the receiver is 
capable of inspiring the sentiment. His 
unconscious egotism was soothed by 
this. It would occupy his mind, perhaps 
healthfully, to watch this little heart 
awakening and commencing to throb for 
him. It never occurred to him to send 
the child away, in order to preserve her 
from the risk of undergoing what had 
caused his suffering: to have more pity 
upon her than had been felt for him; 
compassion seldom accompanies a senti- 
mental triumph. 

So he watched her and soon discov- 
ered that he was not mistaken, and 
every day confirmed his opinion. As she 
brushed against him one morning in 
waiting on table, he noticed in her cloth- 
ing a smell of perfume, common per- 
fume, furnished, no doubt, by the local 
shopkeeper. Then he gave her a bottle 
of toilet water of a kind that he himself 
used and always kept a quantity of on 
hand when away from home; also some 
cakes of good soap and some dentifrice 
and rice powder. He thus aided the 
transformation that became every day 
more apparent and more complete, 
noted by him with a watchful and flat- 
tered eye. While still scrupulously at- 
tentive to her duties and prudent in her 
conduct, she gradually became éprise, 
her feminine instinct for captivating de- 
veloping naively. On his part, he was 
growing by degrees to entertain an at- 
tachment for her. He was amused, 
touched and gratified. He toyed with 
this budding affection just as one toys 
with anything that can while away sad 
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hours, but he experienced for her only 
that vague feeling that impels a man 
toward any attractive woman, be she a 
pretty maid-servant or a handsome 
peasant, a rustic Venus. What most at- 
tracted him in her was her femininity: 
he longed for that with a confused and 
irresistible longing, proceeding from his 
connection with that other woman who 
had aroused in him that invincible, mys- 
terious quality in a man’s nature, the 
imperious need of the presence, the 
contact of a woman, that aroma, subtle, 
ideal or sensual, that is an attribute of 
every alluring woman, wherever found, 
be she of the lower orders or of the 
élite of society, Oriental maid with 
languorous black eyes or northern siren 
with eyes of azure—the immemorial 
attraction of the feminine. 

This tender, watchful, incessant at- 
tention, more perceptible than visible, 
seemed to swathe his wounds in a sort 
of protecting medium that rendered 
them less sensitive to the recurring at- 
tacks of anguish. But the wounds were 
there, hovering about -him like flies 
around.a wound. Since he had forbidden 
his address to be given, his friends had 
respected his desire for seclusion, and 
he was above all tortured by absence of 
news. From time to time he read in the 
papers the name of Lamarthe or Massi- 
val in the lists of people who had been 
present at a grand dinner or assisted at 
some féte. One day he saw a notice of 
Mme. de Burne appearing as one of 
the prettiest, most elegant and most 
superbly dressed of the guests at a ball 
at the Austrian Embassy. He shivered 
from head to foot. A little further down 
the list appeared the name of Comte de 
Bernhaus; until evening a frantic jeal- 
ousy Jacerated the heart of Mariolle. 
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The suspected liaison was now placed 
beyond a doubt in his mind. It was one 
of those worrying, imaginary conclu- 
sions that are more harassing than cer- 
tainties, for one never rids one’s self 
of them. Able no longer to endure the 
suspense, he decided to write to La- 
marthe, who, knowing him well enough 
to guess at the misery of his soul, might 
perhaps enlighten him without being 
definitely questioned. 

One evening, therefore, by candle- 
light, he composed a letter to him, a 
long one, cleverly expressed, vaguely 
sad, full of veiled interrogations and 
poetical utterances on the beauty of the 
country in spring. Four days after, on 
receiving his mail, he recognized at a 
glance the firm, upright handwriting of 
the novelist. Lamarthe sent him many 
details that added to his uneasiness. He 
spoke of a great many people, and with- 
out particularly mentioning Mme. de 
Burne and the Comte de Bernhaus, he 
put the two in focus, as it were, by one 
of those tricks of style peculiar to him, 
revealing much, yet not betraying that 
he did so. As a result, the letter con- 
firmed all Mariolle’s suspicions: his 
fears would soon be realized if they 
were not already so. The life of his old 
sweetheart was always the same—bril- 
liant, exciting, worldly. He had been 
missed a little after his disappearance, 
after the fashion of those who pass 
away from sight; a little indifferent 
curiosity was evinced, and he was be- 
lieved to be in far distant lands, having 
left Paris because he was weary of it. 

After having received this letter he 
stayed till night, stretched in his ham- 
mock. He did not dine; he could not 
sleep. The next morning he felt so tired, 
so discouraged, so weary of the mon- 
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otonous days spent between the dark, 
mysterious forest and the noisy little 
river that he stayed in bed. 

When Elisabeth came at the sound of 
his bell and found him still in bed, she 
stopped still in the doorway and turned 
very pale. Then she said: 

“Monsieur is ill?” 

“Ves, a little.” 

“Shall I send for the doctor?” 

“No, I am subject to these attacks.” 

“What can I do for monsieur?”’ 

He ordered his daily bath, eggs for 
his breakfast and tea. But toward one 
o'clock he was seized with such a vio- 
lent sensation of ennui that he thought 
he must get up. Elisabeth, ceaselessly 
summoned by a whim of the sham in- 
valid, anxious, distressed, wishful to be 
of use and to suggest something that 
would do him good, seeing him nerv- 
ous and restless, offered to read to 
him, blushing rosy red at her own 
audacity. 

“Can you read well?” he asked. 

“Yes, monsieur. At school I always 
got prizes every year for reading, and 
I read many novels through to maman 
—I can remember only their names 
now.” 

He felt curious to see, so he sent her 
to the atelier to fetch his favorite— 
“Manon Lescaut.” She helped him to sit 
up in bed, put two pillows behind his 
back, took a chair and began. She read 
well, being endowed with a gift of clear 
enunciation and intelligent expression. 
The story interested her from the be- 
ginning, and she showed so much feel- 
ing as she read it that he made her 
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stop often to talk to her and question 
her. 

Through the open window came the 
noise of the rushing water mingled with 
the song of the nightingales and the 
odors of flowers and trees. André looked 
at the young girl, whose sparkling eyes 
followed the story from page to page. 
She answered his questions with a com- 
prehension of tenderness and passion— 
a just comprehension but one modified 
by her ignorance.:He thought to him- 
self: “She would become very witty and 
intelligent, this little girl, if she were 
educated.” 

The feminine charm noticed in her 
already by him was beneficial to him 
this warm and quiet afternoon and 
mingled itself in his mind with the mys- 
terious and powerful charm of that Ma- 
non who arouses in our hearts the most 
peculiar image of any woman created by 
the human imagination. 

He was lulled by her voice, entranced 
by that well-known but ever new story, 
and he dreamed of a mistress, capricious 
and captivating like De Grieux’s, un- 
faithful yet constant, human and tempt- 
ing even in the midst of her terrible 
faults, created to evoke in a man all 
that he was capable of feeling—tender- 
ness and rage, love and passionate 
hatred, jealousy and desire. 

Ah! if she whom he had left had only 
felt within herself the voluptuous and 
perfidious love of that passion-provok- 
ing courtesan, perhaps he never would 
have left her! Manon deceived her 
lover, but she loved him; she lied to 
him, but she gave herself to him. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


A RECALL 


WHEN she appeared before him next 
morning as she brought in the tea, and 
their eyes met, she began to tremble so 
violently that the cup and saucer and 
sugar bowl knocked together several 
times. Mariolle went toward her, took 
the tray out of her hands, putting it on 
the table, and said to her as she lowered 
her eyelids: 

“Look at me, petite.” 

She looked up at him, her lashes wet 
with tears. 

“T don’t want you to cry,” he said. 
As he clasped her to him to felt her 
shiver from head to foot, murmuring: 
“Oh, mon Dieu!” He saw that it was 
not sorrow, regret or remorse that made 
her utter these words, but happiness, 
pure happiness. He experienced a 
strange content, physical rather than 
moral, in feeling nestling on his bosom 
this little person who truly loved him. 
He thanked her for her love just as a 
wounded beggar at the roadside would 
thank a woman who gave him alms. He 
thanked her with all that heart famished 
by the indifference of another woman 
and lacerated by its futile throbbings. 

“Sit -down,” he said to her. 

She sat down. He took her hands, her 
poor working-girl’s hands, now become 
white and delicate so as to please him, 
and very gently and with tact he spoke 
of the attitude they were to henceforth 
assume toward each other. She was no 
longer his servant, but would have to 
retain the appearance of being so, in 
order to avoid scandal. She would live 
in the house with him as a housekeeper 


and would read a great deal to him— 
this occupation would furnish an ex- 
cuse for her new position. In a short 
time, when she was fully established 
as his reader, she would eat at his table. 

When he had finished she answered 
him simply: 

“No, monsieur, I am, and I shall con- 
tinue to be, your servant. I don’t want 
any gossip to arise, and I am anxious 
that what has passed shall remain un- 
known.” 

She would not yield the point, al- 
though he insisted a good deal, and 
when he had drunk his tea she carried 
away the ‘tray, followed by his tender 
glance. When she had gone he thought: 

“This is a woman; all women are 
equal when they please us. I have made 
my servant my mistress. Already pretty, 
she may become charming: anyhow, she 
is younger and fresher than society 
women and cocottes. What does it mat- 
ter after all? Are not many celebrated 
actresses the daughters of concierges? 
Yet they are received as ladies, adored 
as if they were heroines of romance, 
and princes treat them like sovereigns. 
Is it on account of their talent, which 
is in many cases doubtful, or their 
beauty, very often open to question? 
No. But a woman takes always the 
position she is able to command for 
herself by the illusion she produces.” 

That day he took a long walk, and, 
although the same pain gnawed con- 
stantly at his heart and his legs were 
heavy as if grief had destroyed all the 
springs of his energy, there was existent 
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in him a cheerfulness like the singing 
of a little bird. He felt less alone, less 
lost and deserted. The forest appeared 
less vast, lonely and silent, and he 
returned at night looking forward to 
seeing her smiling, her eyes full of 
tenderness at his entrance. 

Then the would go and lie in the ham- 
mock, and Elisabeth, sitting on a fold- 
ing chair, would read to him. Even 
while listening to and looking at her, 
he would recall the evenings spent alone 
in the salon with Mme. de Burne, chat- 
ting with her. Then an overwhelming 
desire to weep would beset him; his 
eyelids would become wet, and so in- 
tense a regret would tug at his heart 
that he felt as if he must depart imme- 
diately to return to Paris or go away 
forever. 

Seeing him gloomy and depressed, 
Elisabeth asked him: 

“Are you in pain? I feel that you 
have tears in your eyes.” 

“Kiss me, little one; you would not 
understand.” 

She kissed him, feeling uneasy, sus- 
pecting some story that she had not 
heard; and he, soothed by her caresses 
a little, thought: “Ah! what a woman 
would be created in the combination 
of these two, uniting the affection of 
the one with the charm of the other. 
How is it that one never finds the 
realization of one’s ideal—never attains 
higher than the ‘almost’?” He mused 
vaguely, lulled by the monotonous 
sound of her voice, to which he was 
not listening, thinking of all that had 
allured and vanquished him in the mis- 
tress he had forsaken. He said to him- 
self, under the obsession of her memory, 
of her imaginary presence by which he 
was haunted as men beset bw visions 
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are by phantoms: “Am I fated never | 
to be delivered from her?” 

He began again to take long walks, | 
to wander about the thicket, with the 
vague hope of losing her somewhere, at 
the bottom of a ravine, behind a rock, 
in some thicket, like a man who, in 
order to rid himself of some unfortu- 
nate dog which he is reluctant to kill, 
will try to lose him on a journey. 

One day in one of these walks he 
returned by the country of the beeches, 
By this time it was a gloomy forest, 
almost dark with the 
foliage. He walked under the immense 
vault, formed by the overarching 
branches, regretting the scanty verdure 
of the spring, so penetrated by the 
golden sunbeams sifting through, and, 
as he turned into a narrow path, he 
stopped, struck with astonishment, be- 
fore two trees entangled in each other’s 
embrace. No more vivid symbol of his 
love had ever met his eyes: a beautiful 
and vigorous beech strangling a tall oak 
tree. 

Like a desperate lover with a power- 
ful but tortured body the beech threw 
two formidable arms around the trunk 
of the oak, closing them around it. 
The other, held in this embrace, raised 
high in the heavens its proud head, as 
if in disdain. But, in spite of this flight 
toward space, this haughty aloofness, 
it bore in its trunk two great, deep 
scars that had long ago cicatrized. The 
branches beneath the scars had become 
an integral part of the tree, and the 
two, oak and beech, united forever, 
mingled their sap, and in the veins 
of the outraged tree it mounted to 
the great high top in the waving leaves. 

Mariolle sat down so as to look at 
them for a long time. The sight of 


impenetrable — 
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these trees appeared to his morbid soul 
a true symbol of his love—these two 
wrestlers motionless in the heart of the 
forest. 

Then he got up and set off sadder 
than ever. Suddenly, as he went along, 
his eyes bent on the ground, he saw 
hidden in the grass, dirty with mud and 
the rain of weeks ago, a telegram lost 
or thrown away by some passerby. He 
stopped. What sweet or painful message 
had the rumpled blue paper carried to 
some heart? 

He could not help picking it up; with 
curious hands he unfolded it. It was 
almost illegible, but he made out this 
much of the writing: “Come... at 
four. ..me...” The names had 

_ been effaced by the wet. 

Recollections both cruel and de- 
licious arose to his mind, of all the 
despatches he had received from her 
—now to appoint the time of the ren- 
dezvous—now to tell him that she could 

-not come. Never had any object raised 
such emotion in his. heart, made him 
tremble so violently, made his poor 
heart stop and bound again like the 


sight of these blissful or desolating 


despatches. He felt almost prostrated 
with woe at thé idea that never again 
would the receive one from her. Again 
he asked himself what could have hap- 
pened to her since he left her. Had she 
suffered, regretted the friend driven 
away by her indifference, or was she 
-simply wounded in her vanity? His de- 
sire to find out became so violent, so 
insistent that an audacious idea came 
‘to him. He went to Fontainebleau and 
found out the telegraph office. His soul 
was shaken by vacillation and anxiety, 
but a force seemed: to be dominating 
him—an irresistible force emanating 
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from his heart. 

He took with a trembling hand a 
telegraph form from the table, and, 
after putting the name and address of 
Mme. de Burne, wrote the following 
message: 


I want so much to know what you 
are thinking of me. I can forget nothing. 
ANDRE MAarIo.Lte. 
Montigny. 


He went out afterward, took a car- 
riage and went back to Montigny, 
troubled and tormented at what he had 
done, regretting it already. 

He had calculated that if she vouch- 
safed an answer he would get a letter 
in two days, but did not leave his cot- 
tage till the next day, fearing that a 
despatch might come. He was swinging 
in the hammock between the yews at 
about three the next afternoon when 
Elisabeth came to tell him that a lady 
wished to speak to him. 

The shock was so great that he felt 
a short sensation of choking, and he 
went toward the house, his legs shaking 
and his heart palpitating. He did not 
think, however, that it could be she. 
When he had opened the door of the 
salon, Mme. de Burne, seated on a sofa, 
rose and, smiling a rather reserved smile, 
a slight constraint visible in her face 
and attitude, held out her hand to him, 
saying: 

“T have come to get some news of 
you, the telegram not having given 
complete details.” 

He had grown so pale at seeing her 
that her eyes shone with joy at perceiv- 
ing it; and he remained so oppressed 
with emotion that he could not speak 
for some time and could only hold to 
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his lips the hand she held out to him. 

“Dieu! how good you are!” said he 
at last. 

“No, but I do not forget my friends, 
and I worry about them.” 

She looked him full in the face with 
that first glance of a woman that takes 
all in, penetrates every thought to its 
source and brushes away all disguises. 
She was no doubt satisfied, for her face 
cleared and she smiled. 

“Your hermitage is pretty,” she said. 
“Are you happy here?” 

No, madame.” 

“Ts it possible! In this pretty coun- 
try near the lovely forest and on the 
bank of this charming little river! You 
ought to be quiet and absolutely happy 
here.” 

“No, madame.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because one does not forget.” 

“Ts it indispensable that you should 
forget something so as to be happy?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

*“May I ask what?” 

“You know.” 

“And what then?” 

“JT am perfectly miserable.” 

“T guessed that when’I received your 
telegram,’ she answered, “and that is 
why I came; with the determination to 
go away at once if I were mistaken.” 
After a short pause she added: “Since 
I am not returning immediately, may I 
go over your place? There is a little 
path between the lime-trees there that 
looks very delightful—it must be cooler 
there than in the salon.” 

They went out. She wore a mauve 
toilet that harmonized so exquisitely 
with the verdure of the trees and the 
blueness of the sky that she bewildered 
him as much as would an apparition; 
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looking so pretty in a new and alluring - 
manner. Her long, supple waist, her deli- - 
cate and fresh face, the blond fire of 
her hair, under a large mauve hat that © 
formed a nimbus with a long ostrich | 
plume surrounding it, her thin arms with © 


her closed umbrella, and her bearing, 
rather upright and proud, brought into 
this little rustic garden something ab- 
normal, exotic, unexpected, the bizarre 
suggestion of some figure out of a story, © 
a dream, a Watteau picture; a creation - 
evolved from the brain of a poet or a 
painter who had taken an excursion into 
the country to show, at the bidding of 
a sudden caprice, how beautiful she 
was. Mariolle, in looking at her, quiver- 
ing with all his revived passion, recalled — 
the two peasant women he had seen 
when he was walking through Montigny. 
She asked him: “Who is that young 
person who opened the door to me?” 

“My servant.” 

“She does not look like a servant.” 

“No. She is extremely nice.” 

“Where did you get her?” 

“Quite near here, in a hotel fre- 
quented by artists.” 

“You made a good selection.” 

“To my own advantage, certainly, for 
I much prefer seeing a pretty face to 
an ugly one around me.” 

“That is the only feeling with which 
she has inspired you?” 

“She perhaps inspired me with an 
irresistible desire to see you again, for 
any woman who attracts my eyes, if 
only for a second, sends my thoughts 
back to you.” 

“That is a very skillful way of get- 
ting out of it. Does she love her pre- 
server?” 

He reddened still more painfully. Like 


a flash the idea came to him that jeal- 
ousy is a good stimulant for the heart, 
and he determined to utter only a half 
ie. So he replied hesitatingly: 

“T don’t know anything about that. 
It is possible. She is very attentive to 
e and looks after me well.” 

An imperceptible annoyance impelled 
me. de Burne to murmur: 

“And your” 

He fixed his eyes, burning with love, 
n her, and answered: 

“Nothing could tempt me from you.” 

This was again very skillful, but she 
o longer ‘thought of that. His utter- 
nce seemed to her the expression of 
n indubitable truth. How could a 
oman like her doubt such an avowal? 
he certainly did not doubt it, and, 
atisfied, she worried herself no more 
bout Elisabeth. 

They seated themselves on two fold- 
ing chairs in the shadow of the lime- 
rees, above the flowing water. 

“What could you have thought of 
e?” he asked. 

“That you were very unhappy.” 
“Through my fault or yours?” 
“Through our fault. Then, knowing 
ou to be very excitable, very intense, 
t struck me that the most sensible 
hing to do would be to let you come 
o yourself. And so I waited.” 

“What were you waiting for?” 

“A word from you. I received it, 
nd here I am. Now let us talk like 
ensible people. So you still love me? 
do not ask you this is as a coquette, 
ut in the character of a friend.” 

“T love you still.” 

“And what are your intentions?” 

— “T do not know. I am in your hands.” 
“Oh, I—I have very definite ideas, 
but I shall not impart them until I 
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know yours. Let us speak of you, of 
what took place in your heart and in 
your mind since you went away.” 

“T thought of you and did scarcely 
anything else.” 

“Yes, but how, in what way and with 
what result?” 

He related his determination to be 
cured of his love for her, his flight, his 
arrival in the great forest where he 
saw nothing around him but her; told 
of his days haunted by memories, his 
nights made wretched by jealousy. He 
told all in good faith, except the love 
of Elisabeth, whose name was not men- 
tioned. 

Mme. de Burne listened, convinced 
of the truth of all he said, more cer- 
tain of it through the belief she enter- 
tained in the power she wielded over 
Mariolle than assured by the sincerity 
of his voice and manner. She was over- 
joyed at her triumph at receiving him 
back, for she really was sincerely fond 
of him. 

Then he lamented anew this hope- 
less situation, and growing excited in 
speaking about what he had undergone, 
he reproached her with impassioned, 
poetic enthusiasm, but with no rancor 
or bitterness for the incapacity for love 
with which she was cursed. 

“Some are denied the gift of pleas- 
ing,” he said in ending. “To you the 
gift of loving is denied.” 

She interrupted him animatedly, full 
of reasons and argument. 

“At least I have the gift of con- 
stancy,” she broke in. “Would you be 
less unhappy if after having loved you 
for ten months I were to-day in love 
with another?” 

“Ts it impossible for a woman to love 
only one man?” 
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“One cannot love at will; one can 
always be faithful,’ she answered 
quickly. “Do you imagine that the 
delirious exaltation of the senses can 
last for several years? With the ma- 
jority of women, passionate women, 
who takes caprices lasting a longer or 
a shorter time, life is nothing but a 
long romance; the heroes, the circum- 
stances, the dénofiments change; it is 
an amusement and a distraction for 
them, I must confess, for the emotions 
of the beginning, middle and end are 
changed each time. But when it is fin- 
ished it is finished—for the man. You 
understand?” 

“Ves, that is true, to some extent. 
But I do not see your drift.” 

“Tt is this. No great, burning, tortur- 
ing passion can exist for a long time— 
like yours from which you suffer. It is 
a phase which I have made very painful 
to you, I know and feel it, through my 
lack of tenderness and my incapability 
of expansion. But this phase of feeling 
you are undergoing will pass—it cannot 
last eternally.” 

She stopped. He asked anxiously: 

“And then?” 

“Then I-consider that for a calm 
and reasonable woman like me you will 
make a very agreeable lover, for you 
have plenty of tact. But you would be 
an atrocious husband. However, there 
are not, there cannot be, any good 
husbands.” 

He asked, surprised, a little vexed: 

“Why keep a lover whom you no 
longer care for or never really loved?” 

“T do love in my own fashion, mon 
ami,” she answered. “I love calmly, but 
I love.” 

“You have, above all,” he replied 
resignedly, “the desire that one should 
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love you and that he should show t 
he loves you.” 

“That’s true,” she answered. “I ad 
that. But my heart needs a secret co 
panion. That vain love of public hom 
does not prevent me from being fai 
ful and devoted and believing that 
am capable of bestowing upon a m 
something of myself that no other cot 
have—my loyal affection, the secret 
tachment of my heart, the absolute a 
secret confidence of my soul; and, 
return, receiving from him with all | 
lover-like tenderness the rare and swe 
feeling that I am not alone. It is ni 
perhaps, love as you understand it; t 
it is worth something.” 

He bent toward her, trembling wi 
feeling and stammering: 

“Are you willing that I should 
that man?” 

“Ves, a little later, when you a 
suffering less. In the meantime be 1 
signed to a little torture occasional 
through your companionship with 
That will pass over. Since you expe 
ence pain in any case, it is better 
feel it near me than far away, is it not 

Her smile seemed to say: “Do ha 
a little confidence in me,” and as s! 
saw him vibrating with passion, s 
felt throughout her being a sort of co 
tentment that made her happy aft 
her own fashion, just as a hunter 
happy when a long-desired prey is stru 
gling in the trap he set. 

“When do you return?” she asked. 

“Why, to-morrow,” he answered. 

“All right—to-morrow let it be. W: 
you take dinner with me?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“T must go soon,” she remarked, lool 
ing at the watch set in the handle « 
her umbrella. 
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“Oh! Why so soon?”. 

“Because I. must catch the five 
o'clock train. Some people are coming 
to dinner: the Princess de Malten, 
Bernhaus, Lamarthe, Massival, Maltry 
and a new acquaintance, M. de Char- 
laine, the explorer, just back from upper 
Cambodia after a wonderful journey. 
He is the rage just now.” 

Mariolle experienced a sudden pang 
at his heart. All the names she had 
mentioned, one after the other, hurt 
him like the stings of a wasp. They 
contained poison. 

“Then}” said he, “shall we start at 
once and take a drive through the 
forest?” 

“That will be very nice. But won’t 
you offer me first a cup of tea and some 
toastP” 

When it was time to serve the tea 
Elisabeth could not be found. 

“She has gone out to take a walk,” 
the cook said. 

Mme. de Burne was not surprised 
ut this. What fear, anyhow, could this 
maid servant inspire in her now? They 
ot into the landau waiting before the 
loor, and Mariolle made the driver take 
1 road which, was longer, but which 
ook in the Gorge-aux-Loups. As they 
lrove along under the high foliage, en- 
oying its calm shade, breathing in its 
reshness, she said, struck by the in- 
xpressible sensation with which the 
owerful and mysterious beauty of the 
arth influences the flesh through the 
yes: “Dieu! How nice it is here! How 
eautiful and restful!” 

She drew a long breath with the emo- 
ion of a shriven communicant, mingled 
vith happiness, feeling penetrated with 
anguor and tender yearning. She placed 
er hand on that of André. 
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But he thought: “Ah! yes. Nature 
again! Just as at Mont St. Michel.” 
For, before his eyes, in a vision, passed 
a train going to Paris. He took her to 
the station. On leaving him she said: 
“To-morrow, then, at eight.” 

“To-morrow at eight, madame.” 

Smiling radiantly, she left him, and 
he returned home in the landau, satis- 
fied, happy, but always possessed by 
that haunting uneasiness, for the end 
was not yet. 

But why struggle? It was of no use. 
She attracted him by a charm which 
he could not understand, stronger than 
any power he had ever encountered. To 
flee from her availed nothing; it only 
made him suffer intolerably, while, if 
he were patient and resigned, he would 
have from her at least all that she 
promised, for she did not lie. 

The horses trotted under the trees, 
and he remembered that all through 
their interview she had never once had 
the idea, the impulse to tender him her 
lips. She was always the same; nothing 
would change her, and he would per- 
haps always suffer in the same manner 
through her. The recollection of the 
unhappy hours he had passed in the 
unbearable certainty that he could never 
touch her heart darkened his soul once 
more, made him dread and foresee simi- 
lar misery in the future. However, he 
was determined to suffer all rather than 
to lose her again, resigned to that eter- 
nal Jonging that had become a sort of 
fierce appetite, never to be assuaged, 
a fire that consumed his flesh. 

But when he got home and found 
that the young girl had not come back 
he felt anxious and said to the other 
servant: 

“You are sure she went out?” 
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“Ves, monsieur.” 

He went out too, hoping that he 
might meet her. When he had gone a 
few steps, before turning into the long 
street that went along the valley, he 
saw an old church, wide and low, sur- 
mounted by a short steeple, squatting 
on a small eminence, and from this 
overlooking the village, like a hen 
watching over her chickens, 

A suspicion, a presentiment, impelled 
him to enter. Who could fathom the 
strange suspicions that may arise in 
the heart of a woman? What had she 
heard? What had she understood? 
Where would she be more likely to go 


than to the church, if an inkling of the, 


truth had penetrated her mind? 

The interior of the church was very 
dark, for night was falling. Only the 
little lamp was visible at the end of its 
thread, revealing in the tabernacle the 
ideal presence of the Divine Consoler. 
Mariolle passed with light steps along 
the benches. When he drew near the 
choir he saw a woman kneeling, her 
face in her hands. There was no one 
else in the church. He approached, and 
seeing it was Elisabeth, touched her on 
the shoulder. She started violently and 
turned her head. Then he saw that she 
was crying. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“T understood,” she answered. “You 
are here because she made you un- 
happy; and she came to fetch you.” 

He stammered, overcome by the sor- 
row that he now felt in his turn. 

“You are mistaken, petite,” he re- 
plied. “I am, it is true, returning to 
Paris, but I shall take you with me.” 


“Oh, no! It is not true! It is r 
true!” she cried, incredulous. 

“TJ swear it to you,” he said s 
emnly. 

“When?” 

“To-morrow.” 

Beginning to sob low, she moane 
“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!” He took I 
by the waist and led her out, made I 
go down the hill, now covered by nig! 
and when they had reached the riv 
bank he seated her on the grass and s 
beside her. He listened to her heart be: 
ing and her breath catching, and, stru 
with remorse, straining her to him, 
spoke tender words in her ear, such 
he had never uttered to her befo: 
Softened by pity and burning with c 
sire, he scarcely departed from the tru 
and he did not deceive her. Astonish 
at what he felt, he asked himself he 
it was possible that, still thrilling fro 
the presence of that other whose sla’ 
he must ever remain, he could th 
tremble with passion and emotion 
consoling this girl’s grief. 

“T love you so much, You are all 
have in the world.” . 

He answered, returning her caresse 
“Dear little girl!” 

Already she had almost forgotte 
the existence of that stranger who 
appearance had that afternoon cause 
her such sharp grief. But a sort of hal 
conscious doubt floated in her mind, ar 
she whispered in a coaxing voice: 

“Truly you will always love me 
you love me here?” 

He answered firmly: 

“T shall always love you as I lox 
you here.” 


THE END 


UNE VIE 


CHAPTER I 


THE HOME BY THE SEA 


THE weather was most distressing. 
It had rained all night. The roaring of 
the overflowing gutters filled the de- 
serted streets, in which the houses, like 
sponges, ,absorbed the humidity, which 
penetrating to the interior, made the 
walls sweat from cellar to garret. 
Jeanne had left the convent the day 
before, free for all time, ready to seize 
all the joys of life, of which she had 
dreamed so long..She was afraid her 
father would not set out for the new 
home in bad weather, and for the hun- 
dredth time since daybreak she ex- 
amined the horizon. Then she noticed 
that she had omitted to put her calen- 
dar in her travelling bag. She took from 
the wall the little card which bore in 
golden figures the date of the current 
year, 1819. Then she marked with a 
pencil the first four columns, drawing 
a line through the name of -each saint 
up to the 2d of May, the day that she 
left the convent. A voice outside the 
door called ‘“Jeannette.”’ Jeanne replied, 
“Come in, papa.” And her father en- 
tered. Baron Simon-Jacques Le Per- 
thuis des Vauds was a gentleman of 
the last century, eccentric and good. 
An enthusiastic disciple of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, he had the tenderness of a 
lover for nature, in the fields, in the 
woods and in the animals. Of aristo- 
cratic birth, he hated instinctively the 


year 1793, but being a philosopher by 
temperament and liberal by education, 
he execrated tyranny with an inoffensive 
and declamatory hatred. His great 
strength and his great weakness was his 
kind-heartedness, which had not arms 
enough to caress, to give, to embrace; 
the benevolence of a god, that gave 
freely, without questioning; in a word, 
a kindness of inertia that became al- 
most a vice. A man of theory, he 
thought out a plan of education for his 
daughter, to the end that she might 
become happy, good, upright and 
gentle. She had lived at home until the 
age of twelve, when, despite the tears 
of her mother, she was placed in the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart. He had 
kept her severely secluded, cloistered, 
in ignorance of the secrets of life. He 
wished the Sisters to restore her to him 
pure at seventeen years of age, so that 
he might imbue her mind with a sort of 
rational poetry, and by means of the 
fields, in the midst of the fruitful earth, 
unfold her soul, enlighten her ignorance 


_ through the aspect of love in nature, 


through the simple tenderness of the 
animals, through the placid laws of ex- 
istence. She was leaving the convent 
radiant, full of the joy of life, ready 
for all the happiness, all the charming 
incidents which her mind had pictured 
in her idle hours and in the long, quiet 
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nights. She was like a portrait by Vero- 
nese with her fair, glossy hair, which 
seemed to cast a radiance on her skin, 
a skin with the faintest tinge of pink, 
softened by a light velvety down which 
could be perceived when the sun kissed 
her cheek. Her eyes were an opaque 
blue, like those of Dutch porcelain fig- 
ures. She had a tiny mole on her left 
nostril and another on the right of her 
chin. She was tall, well developed, with 
willowy figure. Her clear voice sounded 
at times a little too sharp, but her frank, 
sincere laugh spread joy around her. 
Often, with a familiar gesture, she would 
raise her hands to her temples as if to 
arrange her hair. 

She rar to her father and embraced 
him warmly. “Well, are we going to 
start?” she said. He smiled, shook his 
head and said, pointing toward the 
window, “How can we travel in such 
weather?” But she implored in a cajol- 
ing and tender manner, “Oh, papa, do 
let us start. It will clear up in the 
afternoon.” “But your mother will never 
consent to it.” “Yes, I promise you that 
she will, I will arrange that.” “If you 
succeed in persuading your mother, I 
am perfectly willing.” In a few mo- 
ments she returned from her mother’s 
room, shouting in a voice that could 
be heard all through the house, ‘Papa, 
papa, mamma is willing. Have the horses 
harnessed.” The rain was not abating; 
one might almost have said that it was 
raining harder when the carriage drove 
up to the door. Jeanne was ready to 
step in when the baroness came down- 
stairs, supported on one side by her 
husband and on the other by a tall 
housemaid, strong and strapping as a 
boy. She was a Norman woman of the 
country of Caux. who looked at least 
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twenty, although she was but eighteen 
at the most. She was treated by the 
family as a second daughter, for she 
was Jeanne’s foster sister. Her name 
was Rosalie, and her chief duty lay in 
guiding the steps of her mistress, who 
had grown enormous in the last few 
years and also had an affection of the 
heart, which kept her complaining con- 
tinually. The baroness, gasping from 
over-exertion, finally reached the door- 
step of the old residence, looked at the 
court where the water was streaming 
and remarked: “It really is not wise.’ 
Her husband, always pleasant, replied: 


“Tt was you who desired it, Madame | 


Adelaide.” He always preceded her 
pompous name of Adelaide with the 
title madame with an air of half re- 
spectful mockery. Madame mounted 
with difficulty into the carriage, causing 
all the springs to bend. The baron sat 
beside her, while Jeanne and Rosalie 
were seated opposite, with their backs 
to the horses. Ludivine, the cook, 
brought a heap of wraps to put over 
their knees and two baskets, which were 
placed under the seats; then she climbed 
on the box beside: Father Simon, wrap- 
ping herself in a great rug which cov- 
ered her completely. The porter and his 
wife came to bid them good-by as they 
closed the carriage door, taking the last 
orders about the trunks, which were 
to follow in a wagon. So they started. 
Father Simon, the coachman, with head 
bowed and back bent in the pouring 
rain, was completely covered by his 
box coat with its triple cape. The 
howling storm beat upon the carriage 
windows and inundated the highway. 
They drove rapidly to the wharf and 
continued alongside the line of tall- 
masted vessels until they reached the 
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oulevard of Mont Riboudet. Then 
ney crossed the meadows, where from 
ime to time a drowned willow, its 
ranches drooping limply, could be 
1intly distinguished through the mist 
f rain. No one spoke. Their minds 
1emselves seemed to be saturated with 
.oisture like the earth. 
The baroness leaned her head against 
1e cushions and closed her eyes. The 
aron looked out with mournful eyes 
t the monotonous and drenched land- 
cape. Rosalie, with a parcel on her 
nee, was dreaming in the dull reverie 
f a peasant. But Jeanne, under this 
ownpour, felt herself revive like a 
lant that has been shut up and has 
ist been restored to the air, and so 
‘eat was her joy that, like foliage, it 
xeltered her heart from sadness. Al- 
ough she did not speak, she longed 
» burst out singing, to reach out her 
ands to catch the rain that she might 
rink it. She enjoyed to the full being 
irried along rapidly by the horses, en- 
yyed gazing at the desolate landscape 
1d feeling herself under shelter amid 
iis general inundation. Beneath the 
Iting rain the gleaming backs of the 
vo horses emitted a warm steam. 
Little by little the baroness fell 
leep, and presently began .to snure 
norously. Her husband leaned over 
1d placed in her hands a little leather 
»cketbook. 
This awakened her, and she looked 
the pocketbook with the stupid, 
2epy look of one suddenly aroused. It 
ll off her lap and sprang open and 
Id and bank bills were scattered on 
e floor of the carriage. This roused 
r completely, and Jeanne gave vent 
her mirth in a merry peal of girlish 
ughter. 
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The baron picked up the money and 
placed it on her knees. “This, my dear,” 
he said, “is all that is left of my farm 
at Eletot. I have sold it—so as to be 
able to repair the ‘Poplars,’ where we 
shall often live in the future.” 

She counted six thousand four hun- 
dred francs and quietly put them in her 
pocket. This was the ninth of thirty- 
one farms that they had inherited which 
they had sold in this way. Nevertheless 
they still possessed about twenty thou- 
sand livres income annually in land 
rentals, which, with proper care, would 
have yielded about thirty thousand 
francs a year. 

Living simply as they did, this in- 
come would have sufficed had there not 
been a bottomless hole always open in 
their house—kind-hearted generosity. It 
dried up the money in their hands as 
the sun dries the water in marshes. It 
flowed, fled, disappeared. How? No one 
knew. Frequently one would say to the 
other, “I don’t know how it happens, 
but I have spent one hundred francs 
to-day, and I have bought nothing of 
any consequence.” This faculty of giv- 
ing was, however, one of the greatest 
pleasures of their life, and they all 
agreed on this point in a superb and 
touching manner. 

Jeanne asked her father, “Is it beau- 
tiful now, my castle?” The baron re- 
plied, “You shall see, my little girl.” 

The storm began to abate. The vault 
of clouds seemed to rise and heighten 
and suddenly, through a rift, a long 
ray of sunshine fell upon the fields, and 
presently the clouds separated, showing 
the blue firmament, and then, like the 
tearing of a veil, the opening grew 
larger and the beautiful azure sky, clear 
and fathomless, spread over the world. 
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A fresh and gentle breeze passed over 
the earth like a happy sigh, and as they 
passed beside gardens or woods they 
heard occasionally the bright chirp of 
a bird as he dried his wings. 

Evening was approaching. Everyone 
in the carriage was asleep except Jeanne. 
They stopped to rest and feed the 
horses. The sun had set. In the distance 
bells were heard. They passed a little 
village as the inhabitants were lighting 
their lamps, and the sky became also 
illuminated by myriads of stars. Sud- 
denly they saw behind a hill, through 
the branches of the fir trees, the moon 
rising, red and full as if it were torpid 
with sleep. 

The air was so soft that the windows 
were not closed. Jeanne, exhausted with 
dreams and happy visions, was now 
asleep. Finally they stopped. Some men 
and women were standing before the 
carriage door with lanterns in their 
hands. They had arrived. Jeanne, sud- 
denly awakened, was the first to jump 
out. Her father and Rosalie had prac- 
tically to carry the baroness, who was 
groaning and continually repeating in a 
weak little voice, “Oh, my God, my 
poor children!” She refused all offers 
of refreshment, but went to bed and 
immediately fell asleep. Jeanne and her 
father, the baron, took supper together. 
They were in perfect sympathy with 
each other. Later, seized with a childish 
joy, they started on a tour of inspection 
through the restored manor. It was one 
of those high and vast Norman resi- 
dences that comprise both farmhouse 
and castle, built of white stone which 
had turned gray, large enough to con- 
tain a whole race of people. 

An immense hall divided the house 
from front to rear and a staircase went 
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up at either side of the entrance, meet- — 
ing in a bridge on the first floor. The — 
huge drawing-room was on the ground © 
floor to the right and was hung with ~ 
tapestries representing birds and foliage. — 
All the furniture was covered with fine © 
needlework tapestry illustrating La Fon. ~ 
taine’s fables, and Jeanne was delighted ~ 
at finding a chair she had loved as a 
child, which pictured the story of “The ~ 
Fox and the Stork.” 
Beside the drawing-room were the ~ 
library, full of old books, and two un- © 
used rooms; at the left was the dining, © 
room, the laundry, the kitchen, etc. 
A corridor divided the whole first 
floor, the doors of ten rooms opening 
into it. At the end, on the right, was © 
Jeanne’s room. She and her father went — 
in. He had had it all newly done over, 
using the furniture and draperies that — 
had been in the storeroom. 
There were some very old Flemish 
tapestries, with their peculiar looking 
figures. At sight of her bed, the young 
girl uttered a scream of joy. Four large — 
birds carved in oak, black from age and © 
highly polished, bore up the bed and — 
seemed to be its protectors. On the sides | 
were carved two wide garlands of | 
flowers and fruit, and four finely fluted | 
columns, ‘terminating in Corinthian | 
capitals, supported a cornice of cupids | 
with roses intertwined. The tester and 
the coverlet were of antique blue silk, 
embroidered in gold fleur de lys. When 
Jeanne had sufficiently admired it, she 
lifted up the candle to examine the / 
tapestries and the allegories they repre- 
sented. They were mostly conventional | 
subjects, but the last hanging represented 
a drama. Near a rabbit, which was still 
nibbling, a young man lay stretched 
out, apparently dead. A young girl, gaz- 


ing at him, was plunging a sword into 
her bosom, and the fruit of the tree 
lhad turned black. Jeanne gave up trying 
to divine the meaning underlying this 
picture, when she saw in the corner a 
‘tiny little animal which the rabbit, had 
the lived, could have swallowed like a 
‘blade of grass; and yet it was a lion. 
‘Then she recognized the story of 
“‘Pyramus and Thisbe,” and though she 
smiled at the simplicity of the design, 
she felt happy to have in her room this 
love adventure which would continually 
speak to her of her cherished hopes, 
and every night this legendary love 
‘would hover about her dreams. 

It struck eleven and the baron kissed 
Jeanne good-night and retired to his 
room. Before retiring, Jeanne cast a 
last glanci: round her room and then 
regretfully extinguished the candle. 
Through her window she could see the 
bright moonlight bathing the trees and 
the wonderful landscape. Presently she 
arose, opened a window and looked out. 
The night was so clear that one could 
see as plainly as by daylight. She looked 
across the park with its two long ave- 


nues of very tall poplars that gave its. 


name to the chateau and separated it 
from the two farms that belonged to 
it, one occupied by the Couillard fam- 
ily, the other by the Martins. Beyond 
the enclosure stretched a long, unculti- 
vated plain, thickly overgrown with 
rushes, where the breeze whistled day 
and night. The land ended abruptly in 
a steep white cliff three hundred feet 
high, with its base in the ocean waves. 

Jeanne looked out over the long, un- 
dulating surface that seemed to slum- 
ber beneath the heavens. All the fra- 
grance of the earth was in the night air. 
The odor of jasmine rose from the 
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lower windows, and light whiffs of briny 
air and of seaweed were waited from 
the ocean. 

Merely to breathe was enough for 
Jeanne, and the restful calm of the 
country was like a soothing bath. She 
felt as though her heart was expanding 
and she began dreaming of love. What 
was itp She did not know. She only 
knew that she would adore him with 
all her soul and that he would cherish 
her with all his strength. They would 
walk hand in hand on nights like this, 
hearing the beating of their hearts, 
mingling their love with the sweet sim- 
plicity of the summer nights in such 
close communion of thought that by 
the sole power of their tenderness they 
would easily penetrate each other’s most 
secret thoughts. This would continue 
forever in the calm of an enduring affec- 
tion. It seemed to her that she felt him 
there beside her. And an unusual sensa- 
tion came over her. She remained long 
musing thus, when suddenly she thought 
she heard a footstep behind the house. 
“Tf it were he.” But it passed on and 
she felt as if she had been deceived. 
The air became cooler. The day broke. 
Slowly bursting aside the gleaming 
clouds, touching with fire the trees, the 
plains, the ocean, all the horizon, the 
great flaming orb of the sun appeared. 

Jeanne felt herself becoming mad 
with happiness. A delirious joy, an in- 
finite tenderness at the splendor of 
nature overcame her fluttering heart. It 
was her sun, her dawn! The beginning 
of her life! Thoroughly fatigued at last, 
she flung herself down and slept till 
her father called her at eight o’clock. 
He walked into the room and proposed 
to show her the improvements of the 
castle, of her castle. The road, called 
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the parish road, connecting the farms, 
joined the high road between Havre 
and Fécamp, a mile and a half further 
on. 

Jeanne and the baron inspected 
everything and returned home for 
breakfast. When the meal was over, as 
the baroness had decided that she would 
rest, the baron proposed to Jeanne that 
they should go down to Yport. They 
started, and passing through the hamlet 
of Etouvent, where the poplars were, 
and going through the wooded slope by 
a winding valley leading down to the 
sea, they presently perceived the village 
of Yport. Women sat in their doorways 
mending linen; brown fish-nets were 
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hanging against the doors of the huts, 
where an entire family lived in one 
room. It was a typical little French fish- 
ing village, with all its concomitant 


odors. To Jeanne it was all like a scene 


in a play. On turning a corner they saw 
before them the limitless blue ocean. 
They bought a brill from a fisherman 
and another sailor offered to take them 
out sailing, repeating his name, “Las- 
tique, Joséphin Lastique,” several times, 
that they might not forget it, and the 
baron promised to remember. They 
walked home, chattering like two chil- 
dren, carrying the big fish between them, 


4 Rey RICE IS Mane al a a a a 


Jeanne having pushed her father’s walk- _ 


ing cane through its gills. 


CHAPTER II 


HAPPY DAYS 


A preLicHtTruL life commenced for 
Jeanne, a life in the open air. She wan- 
dered along the roads, or into the little 
winding valleys, their sides covered with 
a fleece of gorse blossoms, the strong 
sweet odor of which intoxicated her 
like the bouquet of wine, while the 
distant sound of the waves rolling on 
the beach seemed like a billow rocking 
her spirit. 

A love of solitude came upon her in 
the sweet freshness of this landscape 
and in the calm of the rounded horizon, 
and she would remain sitting so long on 
the hill tops that the wild rabbits would 
bound by her feet. 

She planted memories everywhere, as 
seeds are cast upon the earth, memories 
whose roots hold till death, It seemed 


to Jeanne that she wast casting a little | 
of her heart into every fold of these val-_ 


leys. She became infatuated with sea 


bathing. When she was well out from | 
shore, she would float on her back, her ~ 
arms crossed, her eyes lost in the pro« | 
found blue of the sky which was cleft - 
by the flight of a swallow, or the white 


silhouette of a seabird. 

After these excursions she invariably 
came back to the castle pale with 
hunger, but light, alert, a smile on her 
lips and her eyes sparkling with happi- 
ness. 

The baron on his part was planning 
great agricultural enterprises. Occa- 
sionally, also, he went out to sea with 
the sailors of Yport. On several occa- 


sions he went fishing for mackerel and, 
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again, by moonlight, he would haul in 
ithe nets laid the night before. He loved 
to hear the masts creak, to breathe in 
the fresh and whistling gusts of wind 
that arose during the night; and, after 
having tacked’a long time to find the 
buoys, guiding himself by a peak of 
rocks, the roof of a belfry or the 
Fécamp lighthouse, he delighted to re- 
main motionless beneath the first gleams 
of the rising sun which made the slimy 
backs of the large fan-shaped rays and 
the fat bellies of the turbots glisten on 
‘the deck of the boat. 

At each! meal he gave an enthusiastic 
account of his expeditions, and the 
baroness in her turn told how many 
times she had walked down the main 
avenue of poplars. 

As she had been advised to take ex- 
ercise she made a business of walking, 
beginning as soon as the air grew warm. 

Leaning upon Rosalie’s arm and drag- 
ging her left foot, which was rather 
heavier than the right, she wandered in- 
terminably up and down from the house 
to the edge of the wood, sitting down 
for five minutes at either end. The 
walking was resumed in the afternoon. 
A physician, consulted ten years before, 
had spoken of hypertrophy because she 
had suffered from suffocation. Ever 
since, this word had been used to de- 
scribe the ailment of the baroness. The 
baron would say “my wife’s hyper- 
trophy” and Jeanne “mamma’s hyper- 
trophy” as they would have spoken of 
her hat, her dress, or her umbrella. She 
-had been very pretty in her youth and 
slim as a reed. Now she had grown 
older, stouter, but she still remained 
poetical, having always retained the im- 
pression of “Corinne,” which she had 
read as a girl. She read all the senti- 
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mental love stories it was possible to 
collect, and her thoughts wandered 
among tender adventures in which she 
always figured as the heroine. Her new 
home was infinitely pleasing to her be- 
cause it formed such a beautiful frame- 
work for the romance of her soul, the 
surrounding woods, the waste land, and 
the proximity of the ocean recalling to 
her mind the novels of Sir Walter Scott, 
which she had been devouring for some 
months. On rainy days she remained 
shut up in her room, sending Rosalie in 
a special manner for the drawer con- 
taining her “souvenirs,” which meant 
to the baroness all her old private and 
family letters. 

Occasionally, Jeanne replaced Rosalie 
in the walks with her mother, and she 
listened eagerly to the tales of the lat- 
ter’s childhood. The young girl saw her- 
self in all these romantic stories, and 
was astonished at the similarity of ideas 
and desires; each heart imagines itself 
to have been the first to tremble at 
those very sensations that awakened the 
hearts of the first beings, and that will 
awaken the hearts of the last. 

One afternoon as the baroness and 
Jeanne were resting on the beach at the 
end of the walk, a stout priest who was 
moving in their direction greeted them 
with a bow, while still at a distance. 
He bowed when within three feet and, 
assuming a smiling air, cried: ‘Well, 
Madame la Baronne, how are you?” 
It was the village priest. The baroness 
seldom went to church, though she liked 
priests, from a sort of religious instinct 
peculiar to women. She had, in fact, 
entirely forgotten the Abbé Picot, her 
priest, and blushed as she saw him. She 
made apologies for not having prepared 
for his visit, but the good man was not 
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at all embarrassed, He looked at Jeanne, 
complimented her on her appearance 
and sat down, placing his three-cornered 
hat on his knees. He was very stout, 
very red, and perspired profusely. He 
drew from his pocket every moment an 
enormous checked handkerchief and 
passed it over his face and neck, but 
hardly was the task completed when 
necessity forced him to repeat the proc- 
ess. He was a typical country priest, 
talkative and kindly. 

Presently the baron appeared. He was 
very friendly to the abbé and invited 
him to dinner. The priest was well 
versed in the art of being pleasant, 
thanks to the unconscious astuteness 
which the guiding of souls gives to the 
most mediocre of men who are called 
by the chance of events to exercise a 
power over their fellows. Toward des- 
sert he became quite merry, with the 
gaiety that follows a pleasant meal, and 
as if struck by an idea he said: “I have 
a new parishioner whom I must present 
to you, Monsieur le Vicomte de La- 
mare.” The baroness, who was at home 
in heraldry, inquired if he was of the 
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family of Lamares of Eure. The priest 
answered, “Yes, madame, he is the son 
of Vicomte Jean de Lamare, who died 
last year.” After this, the baroness, who 
loved the nobility above all other things, 
inquired the history of the young 
vicomte. He had paid his father’s debts, 
sold the family castle, made his home 
on one of the three farms which he 
owned in the town of Etouvent. These 
estates brought him in an income of 
five or six thousand livres. The vicomte 
was economical and lived in this modest 
manner for two or three years, so that 
he might save enough to cut a figure 
in society, and to marry advantageously, 
without contracting debts or mort- 
gaging his farms. The priest added, “He 
is a very charming young man, so 
steady and quiet, though there is very 
little to amuse him in the country.” 
The baron said, “Bring him in to see 
us, Monsieur l’Abbé, it will be a dis- 
traction for him occasionally.” After 
the coffee the baron and the priest took 
a turn about the grounds and then re- 
turned to say good-night to the ladies. 


M. DE LAMARE 


Tue following Sunday the baroness 
and Jeanne went to mass, prompted by 
a feeling of respect for their pastor, and 
after service waited to see the priest 
and invite him to luncheon the follow- 
ing Thursday. He came out of the 
sacristy leaning familiarly on the arm 
of a tall young man. As soon as he per- 


ceived the ladies, he exclaimed: 

“How fortunate! Allow me, barones 
and Mlle. Jeanne, to present to you 
your neighbor, M. le Vicomte de 
Lamare.” 

The vicomte said he had long desired! 
to make their acquaintance, and begams 
to converse in a well-bred manner. He, 
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aad a face of which women dream and 
that men dislike. His black, wavy hair 
shaded a smooth, sunburnt forehead, 
and two large straight eyebrows, that 
looked almost artificial, cast a deep and 
tender shadow over his dark eyes, the 
whites of which had a bluish tinge. 

His long, thick eyelashes accentuated 
the passionate eloquence of his expres- 
sion which wrought havoc in the draw- 
ing-rooms of society, and made peasant 
girls carrying baskets turn round to 
look at him. The languorous fascination 
of his glance impressed one with the 
depth of his thoughts and lent weight 
to his slightest words. His beard, fine 
and glossy, concealed a somewhat heavy 
jaw. 

Two days later, M. de Lamare made 
his first call, just as they were dis- 
cussing the best place for a new rustic 
bench. The vicomte was consulted and 
agreed with the baroness, who differed 
from her husband. 

M. de Lamare expatiated on the 
picturesqueness of the country and from 
time to time, as if by chance, his eyes 
met those of Jeanne, and she felt a 


strange sensation at the quickly averted. 


glance which betrayed tender admira- 
tion and an awakened sympathy. 

M. de Lamare’s father, who. had died 
the preceding year, had known an inti- 
mate friend of the baroness’s father, 
M. Cultaux, and this fact led to an 
endless conversation about family, re- 
lations, dates, etc., and names heard in 
her childhood were recalled, and led 
to reminiscences. 

The baron, whose nature was rather 
uncultivated, and whose beliefs and 
prejudices were not those of his class, 
knew little about the neighboring fami- 
lies, and inquired about them from the 
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vicomte, who responded: 

“Oh, there are very few of the no- 
bility in the district,” just as he might 
have said, “there are very few rabbits 
on the hills,” and he began to particu- 
larize: There was the Marquis de Cou- 
telier, a sort of leader of Norman aris- 
tocracy, Vicomte and Vicomtess de 
Briseville, people of excellent stock, but 
living to themselves, and the Comte de 
Fourville, a kind of ogre, who was said 
to have made his wife die of sorrow, 
and who lived as a huntsman in his 
chateau of La Vrillette, built on a pond. 
There were a few parvenus among them 
who had bought properties here and 
there, but the vicomte did not know 
them. 

As he left, his last glance was for 
Jeanne, as if it were a special tender 
and cordial farewell. The baroness was 
delighted with him, and the baron said: 
“Ves, indeed, he is a gentleman.” And 
he was invited to dinner the following 
week, and from that time came regu- 
larly. 

He generally arrived about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, went to join 
the baroness in “her avenue,” and 
offered her his arm while she took her 
“exercise,” as she called her daily walks. 
When Jeanne was at home she would 
walk on the other side of her mother, 
supporting her, and all three would walk 
slowly back and forth from one end 
of the avenue to the other. He seldom 
addressed Jeanne directly, but his eye 
frequently met hers. 

He went to Yport several times with 
Jeanne and the baron. One evening, 
when they were on the beach, Pere 
Lastique accosted him, and without re- 
moving his pipe, the absence of which 
would possibly have been more re- 
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markable than the loss of his nose, he 
said: 

“With this wind, m’sieu le baron, we 
could easily go to Etretat and back 
to-morrow.” 

Jeanne clasped her hands imploringly: 

“Oh, papa, let us do it!” 

The baron turned to M. de Lamare: 

“Will you join us, vicomte? We can 
take breakfast down there.” 

And the matter was decided at once. 
From daybreak Jeanne was up and 
waiting for her father, who dressed 
more slowly. They walked in the dew 
across the level and then through the 
wood vibrant with the singing of birds. 
The vicomte and Pére Lastique were 
seated on a capstan. 

Two other sailors helped to shove off 
the boat from shore, which was not 
easy on the shingly beach. Once the 
boat was afloat, they all took their 
seats, and the two sailors who remained 
on shore shoved it off. A light, steady 
breeze was blowing from the ocean and 
they hoisted the sail, veered a little, 
and then sailed along smoothly with 
scarcely any motion. To landward the 
high cliff at the right cast a shadow on 
the water at its base, and patches of 
sunlit grass here and there varied its 
monotonous whiteness. Yonder, behind 
them, brown sails were coming out of 
the white harbor of Fécamp, and ahead 
of them they saw a rock of curious 
shape, rounded, with gaps in it looking 
something like an immense elephant 
with its trunk in the water; it was the 
little port of Etretat. 

Jeanne, a little dizzy from the mo- 
tion of the waves, held the side of the 
boat with one hand as she looked out 
into the distance. It seemed to her as 
if only three things in the world were 
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really beautiful: light, space, water. 

No one spoke. Pére Lastique, wh 
was at the tiller, took a pull every nov 
and then from a bottle hidden unde 
the seat; and he smoked a short pip 
which seemed inextinguishable, al 
though he never seemed to relight i 
or refill it. 

The baron, seated in the bow looke« 
after the sail. Jeanne and the vicomt 
seemed a little embarrassed at bein; 
seated side by side. Some unknow1 
power seemed to make their glance: 
meet whenever they raised their eyes 
between them there existed already tha 
subtle and vague sympathy which arise 
so rapidly between two young people 
when the young man is good lookin; 
and the girl is pretty. They were happy 
in each other’s society, perhaps because 
they were thinking of each other. The 
rising sun was beginning to pierce 
through the slight mist, and as it: 
beams grew stronger, they were re 
flected on the smooth surface of the 
sea as in a mirror. 

“How beautiful!” murmured Jeanne 
with emotion. 

“Beautiful indeed!” answered the 
vicomte. The serene beauty of. the 
morning awakened an echo in theil 
hearts. 

And all at once they saw the grea’ 
arches of Etretat, like two supports o! 
a cliff standing in the sea high enougl 
for vessels to pass under them; while ¢ 
sharp-pointed white rock rose in front 
of the first arch. They reached shore 
and the baron got out first to make 
fast the boat, while the vicomte liftec 
Jeanne ashore so that she should not 
wet her feet. Then they walked up the 
shingly beach side by side, and they 
overheard Pére Lastique say to the 


baron, “My! but they would make a 
pretty couple!” j 

They took breakfast in a little inn 
near the beach, and while the ocean 
had lulled their thoughts and made 
them silent, the breakfast table had the 
opposite effect, and they chattered like 
children on a vacation. The slightest 
thing gave rise to laughter. 

Pére Lastique, on taking his place at 
table, carefully hid his lighted pipe in 
his cap. That made them laugh. A fly, 
attracted no doubt by his red nose, per- 
sistently alighted on it, and each time 
it did so they burst into laughter. 
Finally the old man could stand it no 
longer, and murmured: “It is devil- 
ishly persistent!” whereupon Jeanne 
- and the vicomte laughed till they cried. 

After breakfast Jeanne suggested that 
they should take a walk. The vicomte 
rose, but the baron preferred to bask 
in the sun on the beach. 

“Go on, my children, you will find 
. me here in an hour.” 

They walked straight ahead of them, 
passing by several cottages and finally 
by a small chateau resembling a large 
farm, and found themselves in an open 


They now had'a wild longing to run 
at large in the fields. Jeanne seemed to 
have a humming in her ears from all 
the new and rapidly changing sensa- 
tions she had experienced. The burning 
| rays of the sun fell on them. On both 
sides of the road the crops were bend- 
ing over from the heat. The grass- 
| hoppers, as numerous as the blades of 
“grass, were uttering their thin, shrill 
| cry. 
| Perceiving a wood a little further on 
,, to the right, they walked over to it. 
| They saw a narrow path between two 
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valley that extended for some distance. 
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hedges shaded by tall trees which shut 
out the sun. A sort of moist freshness 
in the air was perceptible, giving them 
a sensation of chilliness. There was no 
grass, owing to the lack of sunlight, but 
the ground was covered with a carpet 
of moss. 

“See, we can sit down there a little 
while,” she said. 

They sat down and looked about 
them at the numerous forms of life that 
were in the air and on the ground at 
their feet, for a ray of sunlight pene- 
trating the dense foliage brought them 
into its light. 

“How beautiful it is here! How lovely 
it is in the country! There are moments 
when I should like to be a fly or a 
butterfly and hide in the flowers,” said 
Jeanne with emotion. 

They spoke in low tones as one does 
in exchanging confidences, telling of 
their daily lives and of their tastes, and 
declaring that they were already dis- 
gusted with the world, tired of its use- 
less monotony; it was always the same 
thing; there was no truth, no sincerity 
in it. ( 

The world! She would gladly have 
made its acquaintance; but she felt con- 
vinced beforehand that it was not equal 
to a country life, and the more their 
hearts seemed to be in sympathy, the 
more ceremonious they became, the 
more frequently their glances met and 
blended smiling; and it seemed that a 
new feeling of benevolence was awak- 
ened in them, a wider affection, an 
interest in a thousand things of which 
they had never hitherto thought. 

They wended their way back, but the 
baron had already set off on foot for 
the Chambre aux Demoiselles, a grotto 
in a cleft at the summit of one of the 
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cliffs, and they waited for him at the 
inn. He did not return until five in the 
evening after a long walk along the 
cliffs. 

They got into the boat, started off 
smoothly with the wind at their backs, 
scarcely seeming to make any head- 
way. The breeze was irregular, at one 
moment filling the sail and then letting 
it flap idly along the mast. The sea 
seemed opaque and lifeless, and the sun 
was slowly approaching the horizon. 
The lulling motion of the sea had made 
them silent again, Presently Jeanne said, 
“Flow I should love to travel!” 

“Ves, but it is tiresome to travel 
alone; there should be at least two, to 
exchange ideas,” answered the vicomte. 
She reflected a moment. 

“That is true—I like to walk alone, 
however—how pleasant it is to dream 
all alone as 

He gazed at her intently. 

“Two can dream as well as one.” 

She lowered her eyes. Was it a hint? 
Possibly. She looked out at the horizon 
as if to discover something beyond it, 
and then said slowly: 

“T should like to -go to Italy—and 
Greece — ah, yes, Greece — and to 
Corsica—it must be so wild and so 
beautiful!” 

He preferred Switzerland on account 
of its chalets and its lakes. 

“No,” said she, “I like new countries 
like Corsica, or very old countries full 
of souvenirs, like Greece. It must be 
delightful to find the traces of those 
people whose history we have known 
since childhood, to see places where 
great deeds were accomplished.” 

The -vicomte, less enthusiastic, ex- 
claimed: 

“As for me, England attracts me 
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very much; there is so much to be 
learned there.” 

Then they talked about the world in 
general, discussing the attractions of 
each country from the poles to the - 
equator, enthusing over imaginary — 
scenes and the peculiar manners of cer- © 
tain peoples like the Chinese and the ~ 
Lapps; but they arrived at the con- 
clusion that the most beautiful country 
in the world was France, with its tem- 
perate climate; cool in summer, mild ~ 
in winter, its rich soil, its green forests, © 
its worship of the fine arts which ex-— 
isted nowhere else since the glorious 
centuries of Athens. Then they were 
silent. The setting sun left a wide daz- 
zling train of light which extended from — 
the horizon to the edge of their boat... 
The wind subsided, the ripples disap-— 
peared, and the motionless sail was red 
in the light of the dying day. A limit- 
less calm seemed to settle down on 
space and make a silence amid this con- 
junction of elements; and by degrees 
the sun slowly sank into the ocean. 

Then a fresh breeze seemed to arise, 
a little shiver went over the surface 
of the water, as if the engulfed orb cast 
a sigh of satisfaction across the world. 
The twilight was short, night fell with 
its myriad stars. Pére Lastique took the 
oars, and they saw that the sea was 
phosphorescent. Jeanne and the vicomte, 
side by side, watched the fitful gleams 
in the wake of the boat. They were 
hardly thinking, but simply gazing 
vaguely, breathing in the beauty of the 
evening in a state of delicious content- 
ment; Jeanne had one hand on the seat | 
and her neighbor’s finger touched it as: 
if by accident; she did not move; she’ 
was surprised, happy, though em 
barrassed at this slight contact. 
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When she reached home that eve- 
ning and went to her room, she felt 
strangely disturbed, and so affected that 
the slightest thing impelled her to weep. 
She looked at her clock, imagining that 
the little bee on the pendulum was beat- 
ing like a heart, the heart of a friend; 
that it was aware of her whole life, 
that with its quick, regular tickings it 
would accompany her whole life; and 
she stopped the golden fly to press a 
kiss on its wings. She would have kissed 
anything, no matter what. She remem- 
bered having hidden one of her old dolls 
of former days at the bottom of a 
drawer; she looked for it, took it out, 
and was delighted to see it again, as 
people are to see loved friends; and 
pressing it to her heart, she covered its 
painted cheeks and curly wig with 
kisses. And as she held it in her arms, 
she thought: 

Can he be the husband promised 
through a thousand secret voices, whom 
a superlatively good Providence had 
thus thrown across her path? Was he, 
indeed, the being created for her—the 
being to whom she would devote her 
existence? Were they the two predes- 
tined beings whose affection, blending in 
one, would beget love? 

She did not as yet feel that tumultu- 
ous emotion, that mad enchantment, 
those deep stirrings which she thought 
were essential to the tender passion; 
but it seemed to her she was beginning 
to fall in love, for she sometimes felt 
a sudden faintness when she thought 
of him, and she thought of him inces- 
santly. His presence stirred her heart; 
she blushed and grew pale when their 
eyes met, and trembled at the sound 
of his voice. 

From day to. day the longing for love 
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increased. She consulted the mar- 
guerites, the clouds, and coins which 
she tossed in the air. 

One day her father said to her: 

“Make yourself look pretty to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“Why, papa?” 

“That is a secret,” he replied. 

And when she came downstairs the 
following morning, looking fresh and 
sweet in a pretty light dress, she found 
the drawing-room table covered with 
boxes of bonbons, and on a chair an 
immense bouquet. 

A covered wagon drove into the 
courtyard bearing the inscription, 
“Lerat, Confectioner, Fécamp; Wed- 
ding Breakfasts,’’ and from the back of 
the wagon Ludivine and a kitchen 
helper were taking out large flat baskets 
which emitted an appetizing odor. 

The Vicomte de Lamare appeared on 
the scene, his trousers were strapped 
down under his dainty boots of patent 
leather, which made his feet appear 
smaller, His long frock coat, tight at 
the waist line, was open at the bosom 
showing the lace of his ruffle, and a 
fine neckcloth wound several times 
round his neck obliged him to hold 
erect his handsome brown head, with its 
air of serious distinction. Jeanne, in . 
astonishment, looked at him as though 
she had never seen him before. She 
thought he looked the grand seigneur 
from his head to his feet. 

He bowed and said, smiling: 

“Well, comrade, are you ready?” 

“But what is it? What is going on?” 
she stammered. 

“You will know presently,” said the 
baron. 

The carriage drove up to the door, 
and Madame Adelaide, in festal array, 
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descended the staircase, leaning on the 
arm of Rosalie, who was so much 
affected at the sight of M. de Lamare’s 
elegant appearance that the baron whis- 
pered: 

“T say, vicomte, I think our maid 
admires you.” 

The vicomte blushed up ‘to his ears, 
pretended not to have heard and, tak- 
ing up the enormous bouquet, handed 
it to Jeanne. She accepted it, more 
astonished than ever. They all four got 
into the carriage, and Ludivine, who 
brought a cup of bouillon to the 
baroness to sustain her strength, said: 

“Truly, madame, one would say it 
was a wedding!” 

They alighted as soon as they entered 
Yport, and as they walked through the 
village the sailors, in their new clothes, 
still showing the creases, came out of 
their homes, and shaking hands with 
the baron, following the party as if it 
were a procession. The vicomte, who 
had offered his arm to Jeanne, walked 
with her at the head. 

When they reached the church they 
stopped, and an acolyte appeared hold- 
ing upright the large silver crucifix, fol- 
lowed by another boy in red and white, 
who bore a chalice containing holy 
water. 

Then came three old cantors, one of 
them limping; then the trumpet (“ser- 
pent”), and last, the curé with his gold 
embroidered stole. He smiled and 
nodded a greeting; then, with his eyes 
half closed, his lips moving in prayer, 
his beretta well over his forehead, he 
followed his surpliced bodyguard, walk- 
ing in the direction of the sea. 

On the beach a crowd was standing 
around a new boat wreathed with 
flowers. Its mast, sail and ropes were 
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covered with long streams of ribbon 
that floated in the breeze, and the name, — 
“Jeanne,” was painted in gold letters on — 
the stern. : 

Pére Lastique, the proprietor of this — 
boat, built with the baron’s money, ad- 
vanced to meet the procession. All the 
men, simultaneously, took off their 
hats, and a row of pious persons wear- 
ing long black cloaks falling in large 
folds from their shoulders, knelt down — 
in a circle at sight of the crucifix. 

The curé walked, with an acolyte on 
either side of him, to one end of the © 
boat, while at the other end, the three 
old cantors, in their white surplices, 
with a serious air and their eyes fixed — 
on the psalter, sang at the top of their — 
voices in the clear morning air. Each © 
time they stopped to take breath, the — 
“serpent” continued its bellowing alone, 
and as he puffed out his cheeks the 
musician’s little gray eyes disappeared, 
and the skin of his forehead and neck 
seemed to distend. 

The motionless, transparent sea 
seemed to be taking part meditatively 
in the baptism of this boat, rolling its 
tiny waves, no higher than a finger, — 
with the faint sound of a rake on the 
shingle. And the big white gulls, with 
their wings unfurled, circled about in 
the blue heavens, flying off and then 
coming back in a curve above the heads 
of the kneeling crowd, as if to see what 
they were doing. 

The singing ceased after an Amen 
that lasted five minutes; and the priest, 
in an unctuous voice, murmured some 
Latin words, of which one could hear 
only the sonorous endings. He then 
walked round the boat, sprinkling it , 
with holy water, and next began to , 
murmur the “Oremus,” standing along- | 
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side the boat opposite the sponsors, who 
remained motionless, hand in hand. 

The vicomte had the usual grave ex- 
pression on his handsome face, but 
Jeanne, choking with a sudden emotion, 
and on the verge of fainting, began to 
tremble so violently that her teeth chat- 
tered. The dream that had haunted her 
for some time was suddenly beginning, 
as if in a kind of hallucination, to take 
the appearance of reality. They had 
spoken of a wedding, a priest was pres- 
ent, blessing them; men in surplices 
were singing psalms; was it not she 
whom they were giving in marriage. 

Did her fingers send out an electric 
shock, did the emotion of her heart 
follow the course of her veins until it 
reached the heart of her companion? 
Did he understand, did he guess, was 
he, like herself, pervaded by a sort of 
intoxication of love? Or else, did he 
know by experience, alone, that no 
woman could resist him? She suddenly 
noticed that he was squeezing her hand, 
gently at first, and then tighter, tighter, 
till he almost crushed it. And without 
moving a muscle of his face, without 
anyone perceiving it, he said—yes, he 
certainly said: 

“Oh, Jeanne, if you would consent, 
this would be our betrothal.” 

She lowered her head very slowly, 
perhaps meaning it for “yes.” And the 
priest, who was still sprinkling the holy 
water, sprinkled some on their fingers. 

The ceremony was over. The women 
_ rose. The return was unceremonious. 
_ The crucifix had lost its dignity in the 
hands of the acolyte, who walked rapid- 
ly, the crucifix swaying to right and left, 
or bending forward as though it would 
fall. The priest, who was not praying 
now, walked hurriedly behind them: the 
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cantors and the musician with the “ser- 
pent” had disappeared by a narrow 
street, so as to get off their surplices 
without delay; and the sailors hurried 
along in groups. One thought prompted 
their thaste, and made their ‘mouths 
water. 

A good breakfast was awaiting them 
at “The Poplars.” 

The large table was set in the court- 
yard, under the apple trees. 

Sixty people sat down to table, sailors 
and peasants. The baroness in the mid- 
dle, with a priest at either side of her, 
one from Yport, and the other belong- 
ing to ‘The Poplars.” The baron seated 
opposite her on the other side of the 
table, the mayor on one side of him, 
and his wife, a thin peasant woman, 
already aging, who kept smiling and 
bowing to all around her, on the other. 

Jeanne, seated beside her co-sponsor, 
was in a sea of happiness. She saw 
nothing, knew nothing, and remained 
silent, her mind bewildered with joy. 

Presently she said: 

““What is your Christian name?” 

“Julien,” he replied. “Did you not 
know?” 

But she made no reply, thinking to 
herself: 

“How often I 
name!” 

When the feast was over, the court- 
yard was given up to the sailors, and 
the others went over to the other side 
of the chateau. The baroness began to 
take her exercise, leaning on the arm 
of the baron and accompanied by the 
two priests. Jeanne and Julien went 
toward the wood and walked along one 
of the mossy paths. Suddenly seizing 
her hands, the vicomte said: 

“Tell me, will you be my wife?” 


shall repeat that ~ 
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She lowered her head, and as he stam- 
mered: “Answer me, I implore you!” 
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she raised her eyes to his, timidly, and 


he read his answer there. 


CHAPTER IV 


MARRIAGE AND DISILLUSION 


Tuer baron, one morning, entered 
Jeanne’s room before she was up, and 
sitting down at the foot of her bed, 
said: 

“M. le Vicomte de Lamare has asked 
us for your hand in marriage.” 

She wanted to hide her face under 
the sheets. 

Her father continued: 

“We have postponed our answer for 
the present.” 

She gasped, choking with emotion. At 
the end of a minute the baron, smiling, 
added: 

“We did not wish to do anything 
without consulting you. Your mother 
and I are not opposed to this marriage, 
but we would not seek to influence you. 
You are much richer fhan he is; but, 
when it is a question of the happiness 
of a life, one should not think too 
much about money. He has no relations 
left. If you marry him, then, it would 
be as if a son should come into our 
family; if it were anyone else, it would 
be you, our daughter, who would go 
among strangers. The young fellow 
pleases us. Would he please you?” 

She stammered, blushing up to the 
roots of her hair: 

“T am willing, papa.” 

And the father, looking into her eyes 
and still smiling, murmured: 

“T half suspected it, young lady.” 


She lived till evening in a condition 
of exhilaration, not knowing what she 


was doing, mechanically thinking of one, 


thing by mistake for another, and with 
a feeling of weariness, although she had 
not walked at all. 

Toward six o’clock, as she was sitting 
with her mother under the plane trees, 
the vicomte appeared. 

Jeanne’s heart began to throb wildly. 
The young man approached them ap. 
parently without any emotion. When he 
was close beside them, he took the bar- 
oness’ hand and kissed her fingers, then 
raising to his lips the trembling hand 
of the young girl, he imprinted upon 
it a long, tender and grateful kiss. 

And the radiant season of betrothal 
commenced. They would chat together 
alone in the corner of the parlor, or 
else seated on the moss at the end of 
the wood overlooking the plain. Some- 
times they walked in Little Mother’s 
Avenue; he, talking of the future, she, 
with her eyes cast down, looking at 
the dusty footprints of the baroness. 

Once the matter was decided, they 
desired to waste no time in prelimin- 
aries. It was, therefore, decided that 
the ceremony should take place in six 
weeks, on the fifteenth of August; and 
that the bride and groom should set 
out immediately on their wedding jour- 
ney. Jeanne, on being consulted as to 
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which country she would like to visit, 
decided on Corsica where they could be 
more alone than in the cities of Italy. 

They awaited the moment appointed 
for their marriage without too great 
impatience, but enfolded, lost in a de- 
licious affection, expressed in the ex- 
quisite charm of insignificant caresses, 
pressure of hands, long passionate 
glances in which their souls seemed to 
blend; and, vaguely tortured by an un- 
certain longing for they knew not what. 

They decided to invite no one to 
the wedding except Aunt Lison, the 
baron’s sister, who boarded in a convent 
at Versailles. After the death of their 
father, the baroness wished to keep her 
sister with her. But the old maid, pos- 
sessed by the idea that she was in every 
one’s way, was useless, and a nuisance, 
retired into one of: those religious houses 
that rent apartments to people that 
live a sad and lonely existence. She 
came from time to time to pass a month 
or two with her family. 

She was a little woman of few words, 
who always kept in the background, ap- 
peared only at mealtimes, and then re- 
tired to her room where she remained 
shut in. f 

She looked like a kind old lady, 
though she was only forty-two, and had 
a sad, gentle expression. She was never 
made much of by her family -as a 
child, being neither pretty nor boister- 
ous, she was never petted, and she would 
stay quietly and gently in a corner. 
She had been neglected ever since. As 
a young girl nobody paid any attention 
_ to her. She was something like a shad- 
ow, or a familiar object, a living piece 
of furniture that one is accustomed to 
see every day, but about which one does 
not trouble oneself. 
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Her sister, from long habit, looked 
upon her as a failure, an altogether 
insignificant being. They treated her 
with careless familiarity which con- 
cealed a sort of contemptuous kindness. 
She called herself Lise, and seemed em- 
barrassed at this frivolous youthful 
name. When they say that she probably 
would not marry, they changed it from 
Lise to Lison, and since Jeanne’s birth, 
she had become “Aunt Lison,” a poor 
relation, very neat, frightfully timid, 
even with her sister and her brother- 
in-law, who loved her, but with an un- 
certain affection verging on indifference, 
with an unconscious compassion and a 
natural benevolence. 

Sometimes, when the baroness talked 
of far away things that happened in her 
youth, she would say, in order to fix 
a date: “It was the time that Lison 
had that attack.” 

They never said more than that; and 
this “attack” remained shrouded, as in 
a mist. 

One evening, Lise, who was then 
twenty, had thrown herself into the 
water, no one knew why. Nothing in 
her life, her manner, gave any intima- 
tion of this seizure. They fished her out 
half dead, and her parents, raising their 
hands in horror, instead of seeking the 
mysterious cause of this action, had 
contented themselves with calling it 
“that attack,” as if they were talking 
of the accident that happened to the 
horse “Coco,” who had broken his leg 
a short time before in a ditch, and 
whom they had been obliged to kill. 

From that time Lise, presently Lison, 
was considered feeble-minded. The 
gentle contempt which she inspired in 
her relations gradually made its way 
into the minds of all those who sur- 
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rounded her. Little Jeanne herself, with 
the natural instinct of children, took 
no notice of her, never went up to 
kiss her good-night, never went into 
her room. Good Rosalie, alone, who 
gave the room all the necessary atten- 
tion, seemed to know where it was sit- 
uated. 

When Aunt Lison entered the dining- 
room for breakfast, the little one would 
go up to her from habit and hold up 
her forehead to be kissed; that was 
all. 

If anyone wished to speak to her, 
they sent a servant to call her, and 
if she was not there, they did not bother 
about her, never thought of her, never 
thought of troubling themselves so much 
as to say: 

“Why, I have not seen Aunt Lison 
this morning!” 

When they said “Aunt Lison,” these 
two words awakened no feeling of affec- 
tion in anyone’s mind. It was as if one 
had said: “The coffee pot, or the sugar 
bowl.” 

She always walked with little, quick, 
silent steps, never made a noise, never 
knocking up against -anything; and 
seemed to communicate to surrounding 
objects the faculty of not making any 
sound. Her hands seemed to be made 
of a kind of wadding, she handled every- 
thing so lightly and delicately. 

She arrived about the middle of July, 
all upset at the idea of this marriage. 
She brought a quantity of presents 
which, as they came from her, remained 
almost unnoticed. On the following day 
they had forgotten she was there at 
all. 

But an unsual emotion was seething 
in her mind, and she never took her 
eyes off the engaged couple. She inter- 
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ested herself in Jeanne’s trousseau with 
a singular eagerness, a feverish activ- 
ity, working like a simple seamstress in 
her room, where no one came to visit 
her. 

She was continually presenting the 
baroness with handkerchiefs she had 
hemmed herself, towels on which she 
had embroidered a monogram, saying as 
she did so: “Is that all right, Ade- 
laide?” And little mother, as she care- 
lessly examined the objects, would 


reply: “Do not give yourself so much 


trouble, my poor Lison.” 
One evening, toward the end of the 


month, after an oppressively warm day, — 


the moon rose on one of those clear, 
mild nights which seem to move, stir 


and affect one, apparently awakening © 


all the secret poetry of one’s soul. The 
gentle breath of the fields was wafted 
into the quiet drawing-room. The baron- 
ess and her husband were playing cards 
by the light of a lamp, and Aunt Lison 
was sitting beside them knitting; while 
the young people, leaning on the win- 
dow sill, were gazing out at the moonli 
garden. 

The linden and the plane tree cast 
their shadows on the lawn which ex- 
tended beyond it in the moonlight, as 
far as the dark wood. Attracted by the 
tender charm of the night, and by this 
misty illumination that lighted up the 
trees and the bushes, Jeanne turned 
toward her parents and said: 

“Little father, we are going to take 
a short stroll on the grass in front of 
the house.” 


The baron replied, without looking 
up: “Go, my children,” and continued — 


his game. 


They went out and began to walk ' 
slowly along the moonlit lawn as far ' 


. 
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as the little wood at the end. The hour 
grew late and they did not think of 
going in. The. baroness grew tired, and 
wishing to retire, she said: 

“We must call the lovers in.” 

The baron cast a glance across the 
spacious garden where the two forms 
were wandering slowly. 

“Let them alone,”. he said; “it is so 
delicious outside! Lison will wait for 
them, will you not, Lison?” 

The old maid raised her troubled eyes 
and replied in her timid voice: 

“Certainly, I will wait for them.” 

Little father gave his hand to -the 
baroness, weary himself from the heat 
of the day. 

“T am going to bed, too,” he said, 
and went up with his wife. 

Then Aunt Lison rose in her turn, 
and leaving on the arm of the chair 
her canvas with the wool and the knit- 
ting needles, she went over and leaned 
on the window sill and gazed out at 
the night. 

The two lovers kept on walking back 
and forth between the house and the 
wood. They squeezed each other’s fin- 
gers without speaking, as though they 
thad left their bodies and formed part 
of this visible poetry that exhaled from 
the earth. 

All at once Jeanne perceived, framed 
in the window, the silhouette of the 
aunt, outlined by the light of the lamp 
behind her. 

“See,” she said, “there is Aunt Lison 
looking at us.” 

The vicomte raised his head, and said 
in an indifferent tone without think- 
ing: 
“Ves, Aunt Lison is looking at us.” 

And they continued to dream, to walk 
slowly, and to love each other. But the 
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dew was falling fast, and the dampness 
made them shiver a little. 

“Let us go in now,” said Jeanne. And 
they went into the house. 

When they entered the drawing-room, 
Aunt Lison had gone back to her work. 
Her head was bent over her work, and 
her fingers were trembling as if she 
were very tired. 

“Tt is time to go to bed, aunt,” said 
Jeanne, approaching her. 

Her aunt turned her head, and her 
eyes were red as if she had been cry- 
ing. The young people did not notice 
it; but suddenly M. de Lamare per- 
ceived that Jeanne’s thin shoes were 
covered with dew. He was worried, and 
asked tenderly: 

“Are not your dear little feet cold?” 

All at once the old lady’s hands shook 
so violently that she let fall her knit- 
ting, and hiding her face in her hands, 
she began to sob convulsively. 

The engaged couple looked at her in 
amazement, without moving. Suddenly 
Jeanne fell on her knees, and taking 
her aunt’s hands away from her face, 
said in perplexity: 

“Why, what is the matter, Aunt 
Lison?” 

Then the poor woman, her voice full 
of tears, and her whole body shaking 
with sorrow, replied: 

“Tt was when he asked you—are not 
your—your—dear little feet cold?—no 
one ever said such things to me—to me 
—never—never iN 

Jeanne, surprised and compassionate, 
could still hardly help laughing at the 
idea of an admirer showing tender solic- 
itude for Lison; and the vicomte had 
turned away to conceal his mirth. 

But the aunt suddenly rose, laying 
her ball of wool on the floor and her 
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knitting in the chair, and fled to her 
room, feeling her way up the dark stair- 
case. 

Left alone, the young people looked 
at one another, amused and saddened. 
Jeanne murmured: “Poor aunt!” Julien 
replied. “She must be a little crazy this 
evening.” 

They held each other’s hands and 
presently, gently, very gently, they ex- 
changed their first kiss, and by the fol- 
lowing day had forgotten all about Aunt 
Lison’s tears. 

The two weeks preceding the wedding 
found Jeanne very calm, as though she 
were weary of tender emotions. She had 
no time for reflection on the morning 
of the eventful day. She was only con- 
scious of a feeling as if her flesh, her 
bones and her blood had all melted 
beneath her skin, and on taking hold of 
anything, she noticed that her fingers 
trembled. 

She did not regain her self-possession 
until she was in the chancel of the 
church during the marriage ceremony. 

Married! So she was married! All 
that had occurred since daybreak seemed 
to her a dream, a waking dream. There 
are such moments, when all appears 
changed around us; even our emotions 
seem to have a new meaning; even the 
hours of the day, which seem to be 
out of their usual time. She felt be- 
wildered, above all else, bewildered. 
Last evening nothing had as yet been 
changed in her life; the constant hope 
of her life seemed only nearer, almost 
within reach. She had gone to rest a 
young girl; she was now a married 
woman. She had crossed that boundary 
that seems to conceal the future with 
all its joys, its dreams of happiness. 
She felt as though a door had opened 
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in front of her; she was about to enter 
into the fulfillment of her expectations. 

When they appeared on the thresh- 
old of the church after the ceremony, 
a terrific noise caused the bride to 
start in terror, and the baroness to 
scream; it was a rifle salute given by 
the peasants, and the firing did not 
cease until they reached “The Pop- 
lars.” 

After a collation served for the fam- 
ily, the family chaplain, and the priest 
from Yport, the mayor and the wit- 
nesses, who were some of the large 
farmers of the district, they all walked 
in the garden. On the other side of 
the chateau one could hear the boister- 
ous mirth of the peasants, who were 
drinking cider beneath the apple trees. 
The whole countryside, dressed in their 
best, filled the courtyard. 

Jeanne and Julien walked through the 
copse and then up the slope and, with- 
out speaking, gazed out at the sea. 
The air was cool, although it was the 
middle of August; the wind was from 
the north, and the sun blazed down 
unpityingly from the blue sky. The 
young people sought a more sheltered 
spot, and crossing the plain, they turned 
to the right, toward the rolling and 
wooded valley that leads to Yport. As 
soon as they reached the trees the air 
was still, and they left the road and 
took a narrow path beneath the trees, 
where they could scarcely walk abreast. 

Jeanne felt an arm passed gently 
round her waist. She said nothing, her 
breath came quick, her heart beat fast. 
Some low branches caressed their hair, 
as they bent to pass under them. She 
picked a leaf; two ladybirds were con- 
cealed beneath it, like two delicate red 
shells. 
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“Look, a little family,” she said in- 
nocently, and feeling a little more con- 
fidence. 

Julien placed his mouth to her ear, 
and whispered: “This evening you will 
be my wife.” 

Although she had learned many things 
during her sojourn in the country, she 
dreamed of nothing as yet but the 
poetry of love, and was surprised. His 
wife? Was she not that already? 

Then he began to kiss her temples 
and neck, little light kisses. Startled 
each time afresh by these masculine 
kisses to which she was not accustomed, 
she instinctively turned away her head 
to avoid them, though they delighted 
her. But they had come to the edge 
of the wood. She stopped, embarrassed 
at being so far from home. What would 
they think? 

“Let us go home,” she said. 

He withdrew his arm from her waist, 
and as they turned round they stood 
face to face, so close that they could 
feel each other’s breath on their faces. 
They gazed deep into one another’s 
eyes with that gaze in which two souls 
seem to blend. They sought the impen- 
etrable unknown of each other’s be- 
ing. They sought to fathom one an- 
other, mutely and persistently. What 
would they be to one another? What 
would this life be that they were about 
to begin together? What joys, what hap- 
piness, or what disillusions were they 
preparing in this long, indissoluble téte- 
a-téte of marriage? And it seemed to 
them as if they had never yet seen 
each other. : 

Suddenly, Julien, placing his two 
hands on his wife’s shoulders, kissed 
her full on the lips as she had never 
before been kissed. The kiss, penetrat- 
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ing as it did her very blood and mar- 
row, gave her such a mysterious shock 
that she pushed Julien wildly away 
with her two arms, almost falling back- 
ward as she did so. 

“Let us go away, let us go away,” 
she faltered. 

He did not reply, but took both her 
hands and held them in his. They 
walked home in silence, and the rest 
of the afternoon seemed long. The din- 
ner was simple and did not last long, 
contrary to the usual Norman custom. 
A sort of embarrassment seemed to 
paralyze the guests. The two priests, the 
mayor, and the four farmers invited, 
alone betrayed a little of that broad 
mirth that is supposed to accompany 
weddings. 

They had apparently forgotten how 
to laugh, when a remark of the mayor’s 
woke them up. It was about nine 
o’clock; coffee was about to be served. 
Outside, under the apple-trees of the 
first court, the bal champétre was be- 
ginning, and through the open window 
one could see all that was going on. 
Lanterns, hung from the branches, gave 
the leaves a grayish green tint. Rustics 
and their partners danced in a circle 
shouting a wild dance tune to the feeble 
accompaniment of two violins and a 
clarinet, the players seated on a large 
table as a platform. The boisterous 
singing of the peasants at times com- 
pletely drowned the instruments, and 
the feeble strains torn to tatters by 
the unrestrained voices seemed to fall 
from the air in shreds, in little frag- 
ments of scattered notes. 

Two large barrels surrounded by flam- 
ing torches were tapped, and two 
servant maids were kept busy rinsing 
glasses and bowls in order to refill them 
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at the tap whence flowed the red wine, 
or at the tap of the cider barrel. On 
the table were bread, sausages and 
cheese. Every one swallowed a mouth- 
ful from time to time, and beneath the 
roof of illuminated foliage this whole- 
some and boisterous féte made the 
melancholy watchers in the dining-room 
long to dance also, and to drink from 
one of those large barrels, while they 
munched a slice of bread and butter 
and a raw onion. 

The mayor, who was beating time 
with his knife, cried: “By Jove, that is 
all right; it is like the wedding of 
Ganache.” 

A suppressed giggle was heard, but 
Abbé Picot, the natural enemy of civil 
authority, cried: “You mean of Cana.” 
The other did not accept the correction. 
“No, monsieur le curé, I know what 
I am talking about; when I say Gan- 
ache, I mean Ganache.” 

They rose from the table and went 
into the drawing-room, and then out- 
side to mix with the merry-makers. The 
guests soon left. 

They went into the house. They were 
surprised to see Madame Adelaide sob- 
bing on Julien’s shoulder. Her- tears, 
noisy tears, as if blown out by a pair 
of bellows, seemed to come from her 
nose, her mouth and her eyes at the 
same time; and the young man, dum- 
founded, awkward, was supporting the 
heavy woman who had sunk into his 
arms to commend to his care her darl- 
ing, her little one, her adored daugh- 
ter. 

The baron rushed toward them, say- 
ing: “Oh, no scenes, no tears, I beg 
of you,” and, taking his wife to a chair, 
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he made her sit down, while she wiped 
away her tears. Then, turning to 
Jeanne: “Come, little one, kiss your 
mother and go to bed.” 

What happened then? She could 
hardly have told, for she seemed to 
have lost her head, but she felt a 
showed of little grateful kisses on her 
lips. 

Day dawned. Julien awoke, yawned, 
stretched. looked at his wife, smiled and 
asked: “Did you sleep well, darling?” 

She noticed that he now said “thou,,” 
and she replied, bewildered, ‘““Why, yes. 
And you?” “Oh, very well,” he an- 
swered. And turning toward her, he 
kissed her and then began to chat quiet- 
ly. He set before her plans of living, 
with the idea of economy, and this 
word occurring several times, astonished 
Jeanne. She listened without grasping 
the meaning of his words, looked at 
him, but was thinking of a thousand 
things that passed rapidly through her 
mind hardly leaving a trace. 

The clock struck eight. “Come, we 
must get up,” he said. “It would look 
ridiculous for us to be late.” When he 
was dressed he assisted his wife with all 
the little details of her toilet, not al- 
lowing her to call Rosalie. As they left 
the room he stopped. “You know, when 
we are alone, we can now use ‘thou,’ 
but before your parents it is better to 
wait a while. It will be quite natural 
when we come back from our wedding 
journey.” 

She did not go down till luncheon 
was ready. The day passed like any 
ordinary day, as if nothing new had 
occurred. There was one man more in 
the house, that was all. 
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CHAPTER V 


CORSICA AND A NEW LIFE 


Four days later the travelling car- 
riage arrived that was to take them 
to Marseilles. 

After the first night Jeanne had be- 
come accustomed to Julien’s kisses and 
caresses, although her repugnance to 
a closer intimacy had not diminished. 
She thought him handsome, she loved 
him. She again felt happy and cheer- 
PU es 

The farewells were short and with- 
out sadness. The baroness alone seemed 
tearful. As the carriage was just start- 
ing she placed a purse, heavy as lead, 
in her daughter’s hand, saying, “That 
is for your little’ expenses as a bride.” 

Jeanne thrust the purse in her pocket 
and the carriage started. 

Toward evening Julien said: “How 
much money did your mother give you 
in that purse?” 

She had not given it a thought, and 
she poured out the contents on her 
knees. A golden shower filled her lap: 
two thousand francs. She clapped her 
hands. “I shall commit all kinds of 
extravagance,” she said as she replaced 
it in the purse. 

After travelling eight days in terribly 
hot weather they reached Marseilles. 
The following day the Roi-Louis, a 
little mail steamer which went to Naples 
by way of Ajaccio, took them to Cor- 
sica. 

Corsica! Its “maquis,” its bandits, 
its mountains! The birthplace of Na- 
poleon! It seemed to Jeanne that she 
was leaving real life to enter into a 
dream, although wide awake. Standing 


side by side on the bridge of the 
steamer, they looked at the cliffs of 
Provence as they passed swiftly by 
them. The calm sea of deep blue seemed 
petrified beneath the ardent rays of the 
sun. 

“Do you remember our excursion in 
Pére Lastique’s boat?” said Jeanne. 

Instead of replying, he gave her a 
hasty kiss on the ear. 

The paddle-wheels struck the water, 
disturbing its torpor, and a long track 
of foam like the froth of champagne 
remained in the wake of the boat, reach- 
ing as far as the eye could see. Jeanne 
drank in with delight the odor of the 
salt mist that seemed to go to the very 
tips of her fingers. Everywhere the sea. 
But ahead of them there was some- 
thing gray, not clearly defined in the 
early dawn; a sort of massing of 
strange-looking clouds, pointed, jagged, 
seemed to rest on the waters. 

Presently it became clearer, its out- 
line more distinct on the brightening 
sky; a large chain of mountains, peaked 
and weird, appeared. It was Corsica, 
covered with a light veil of mist. The 
sun rose behind it, outlining the jagged 
crests like black shadows. Then all the 
summits were bathed in light, while 
the rest of the island remained covered 
with mist. 

The captain, a little sun-browned 
man, dried up, stunted, toughened and 
shrivelled by the harsh salt winds, ap- 
peared on the bridge and in a voice 
hoarse after twenty years of command 
and worn from shouting amid the 
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storms, said to Jeanne: 

“Do you perceive it, that odor?” 

She certainly noticed a strong and 
peculiar odor of plants, a wild aromatic 
odor. 

“That is Corsica that sends out that 
fragrance, madame,” said the captain. 
“Tt is her peculiar odor of a pretty 
woman. After being away for twenty 
years, I should recognize it five miles 
out at sea. I belong to it. He, down 
there, at Saint Helena, he speaks of it 
always, it seems, of the odor of his 
native country. He belongs to my fam- 
ily,” 

And the captain, taking off his hat, 
saluted Corsica, saluted down yonder, 
across the ocean, the great captive em- 
peror who belonged to his family. 

Jeanne was so affected that she al- 
most cried. 

Then, pointing toward the horizon, 
the captain said: “Les Sanguinaires.” 

Julien was standing beside his wife, 
with his arm round her waist, and they 
both looked out into the distance to 
see what he was alluding to. They at 
length perceived some pyramidal rocks 
which the vessel rounded presently to 
enter an immense peaceful gulf sur- 
rounded by lofty summits, the base of 
which was covered with what looked 
like moss. 

Pointing to this verdant growth, the 
captain said: “Le maquis.” 

As they proceeded on their course the 
circle of mountains appeared to close 
in behind the steamer, which moved 
along slowly in such a lake of trans- 
parent azure that one could sometimes 
see to the bottom. 

The town suddenly appeared perfect- 
ly white at the end of the gulf, on the 
edge of the water, at the base of the 
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mountains. Some little Italian boats 
were anchored in the dock. Four or 
five rowboats came up beside the Roi- 
Louis to get passengers. 

Julien, who was collecting the bag- 
gage, asked his wife in a low tone: 
“Twenty sous is enough, is it not, to 
give to the porter?’ For a week he 
had constantly asked the same ques- 
tion, which annoyed her each time. 
She replied somewhat impatiently: 
“When one is not sure of giving enough, 
one gives too much.” 


He was always disputing with the 


hotel proprietors, with the servants, the 
drivers, the vendors of all kinds, and 
when, by dint of bargaining, he had 
obtained a reduction in price, he would 
say to Jeanne as he rubbed his hands: 
“T do not like to be cheated.” 

She trembled whenever a bill came 
in, certain beforehand of the remarks 
that he would make about each item, 
humiliated at this bargaining, blushing 
up to the roots of her hair beneath the 
contemptuous glances of the servants 
as they looked after her husband, while 
they held in their hand the meagre tip. 

He had a dispute with the boatmen 
who landed him, 

The first tree Jeanne saw was a 
palm. They went to a great, empty 
hotel at the corner of an immense 
square and ordered breakfast. 

After an hour’s rest they arranged 
an itinerary for their trip, and at the 
end of three days spent in this little 
town, hidden at the end of the blue 
gulf, and hot as a furnace enclosed in 
its curtain of mountains, which keep 
every breath of air from it, they de- 
cided to hire some saddle horses, so 
as to be able to cross any difficult pass, 
and selected two little Corsican  stal- 
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lions with fiery eyes, thin and unweary- 
ing, and set out one morning at day- 
break. A guide, mounted on a mule, 
accompanied them and carried the pro- 
visions, for. inns are unknown in this 
wild country. 

The road ran along the gulf and 
soon turned into a kind of valley, and 
on toward the high mountains. They 
frequently crossed the dry beds of tor- 
rents with only a tiny stream of water 
trickling under the stones, gurgling 
faintly like a wild animal in hiding. 

The uncultivated country seemed per- 
fectly barren. The sides of the hills 
were covered with tall weeds, yellow 
from the blazing sun. Sometimes they 
met a mountaineer, either on foot or 
mounted on a little horse, or astride 
a donkey about as big as a dog. They 
all carried a loaded rifle slung across 
their backs, old rusty weapons, but re- 
doubtable in their hands. 

The pungent odor of the aromatic 
herbs with which the island is over- 
grown seemed to make the air heavy. 
The road ascended gradually amid the 
long curves of the mountains. The red 
or blue granite peaks gave an appear- 
ance of fairyland to the wild landscape, 
and on the foothills immense forests of 
chestnut trees looked like green brush, 
compared with the elevations above 
them. i 

Sometimes the guide, reaching out his 
hand toward some of these heights, 
would repeat a name. Jeanne and Julien 
would look where he pointed, but see 
nothing, until at last they discovered 
something gray, like a mass of stones 
fallen from the summit. It was a little 
village, a hamlet of granite hanging 
there, fastened on like a veritable bird’s 
nest and almost invisible on the 
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huge mountain. 

Walking their horses like this made 
Jeanne nervous. “Let us go faster,” she 
said. And she whipped up her horse. 
Then, as she did not hear her hus- 
band following her, she turned round 
and laughed heartily as she saw him 
coming along, pale, and holding on to 
his horse’s mane as it bounced him up 
and down. His very appearance of a 
“beau cavalier” made his awkwardness 
and timidity all the more comical. 

They trotted along quietly. The road 
now ran between two interminable for- 
ests of brush, which covered the whole 
side of the mountain like a garment. 
This was the “Maquis,’” composed of 
scrub oak, juniper, arbutus, mastic, 
privet, gorse, laurel, myrtle and box- 
wood, intertwined with clematis, huge 
ferns, honeysuckle, cytisus, rosemary, 
lavender and brambles, which covered 
the sides of the mountain with an im- 
penetrable fleece. 

They were hungry. The guide rejoined 
them and led them to one of those 
charming springs so frequent in rocky 
countries, a tiny thread of iced water 
issuing from a little hole in the rock 
and flowing into a chestnut leaf that 
some passerby had placed there to guide 
the water into one’s mouth. 

Jeanne felt so happy that she could 
hardly restrain herself from screaming 
for joy. 

They continued their journey and be- 
gan to descend the slope winding round 
the Bay of Sagone. Toward evening 
they passed through Cargese, the Greek 
village founded by a colony of refugees 
who were driven from their country. 
Tall, beautiful girls, with rounded hips, 
long hands and slender waists, and sin- 
gularly graceful, were grouped beside a 
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fountain. Julien called out, “Good eve- 
ning,” and they replied in musical tones 
in the harmonious language of their 
own land. 

When they reached Piana they had 
to beg for hospitality, as in ancient 
times and in desert lands. Jeanne trem- 
bled with joy as they waited for the 
door to be opened after Julien knocked. 
Oh, this was a journey worth while, 
with all the unexpected of unexplored 
paths. 

It happened to be the home of a 
young couple. They received the trav- 
ellers as the patriarchs must have re- 
ceived the guest sent by God. They 
had to sleep on a corn husk mattress 
in an old moldy house. The woodwork, 
all eaten by worms, overrun with long 
boring-worms, seemed to emit sounds, 
to be alive and to sigh. 

They set off again at daybreak, and 
presently stopped before a forest, a 
veritable forest of purple granite. There 
were peaks, pillars, bell-towers, won- 
drous forms molded by age, the ravag- 
ing wind and the sea mist. As much as 
three hundred metres in height, slen- 
der, round, twisted, hooked, deformed, 
unexpected and fantastic, these amaz- 
ing rocks looked like trees, plants, ani- 
mals, monuments, men, monks in their 
garb, horned devils, gigantic birds, a 
whole population of monsters, a menag- 
erie of nightmares petrified by the will 
of some eccentric divinity. 

Jeanne had ceased talking, her heart 
was full. She took Julien’s hand and 
squeezed it, overcome with a longing 
for love in presence of the beauty of 
nature. 

Suddenly, as they emerged from this 
chaos, they saw before them another 
gulf, encircled by a wall of blood-red 
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granite. And these red rocks were re- 
flected in the blue waters. 

“Oh, Julien!” faltered Jeanne, unable 
to speak for wonder and choking with 
her emotion. Two tears fell from her 
eyes. Julian gazed at her in astonish- 
ment and said: 

“What is the matter, my pet?” 

She wiped away her tears, smiled and 
replied in a rather shaky voice: 

“Nothing—I am nervous—I do not 
know—it just came over me. I am so 
happy that the least thing affects me.” 

He could not understand these fem- 
inine attacks of “nerves,” the shocks of 
these vibrant beings, excited at noth- 
ing, whom enthusiasm stirs as might 
a catastrophe, whom an imperceptible 
sensation completely upsets, driving 
them wild with joy or despair. 

These tears seemed absurd to him, 
and thinking only of the bad road, he 
said: 

“You would do better to watch your 
horse.” 

They descended an almost impassable 
path to the shore of the gulf, then 
turned to the right to ascend the gloomy 
Val d’Ota. 

But the road was so bad that Julien 
proposed that they should go on foot. 
Jeanne was delighted. She was en- 
chanted at the idea of walking, of being 
alone with him after her late emotion. 

The guide went ahead with the mule 
and the horses and they walked slowly. 

The mountain, cleft from top to bot- 
tom, spreads apart. The path lies in 
this breach, between two gigantic walls. 
A roaring torrent flows through the 
gorge. The air is icy, the granite looks 
black, and high above one the glimpse 
of blue sky astonishes and bewilders 
one. 
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A sudden noise made Jeanne start. 
She raised her eyes. An immense bird 
flew away from a hollow; it was an 
eagle. His spread wings seemed to brush 
the two walls of the gorge and he soared 
into the blue and disappeared. 

Farther on there was a double gorge 
. and the path lay between the two in 
abrupt zigzags. Jeanne, careless and 
happy, took the lead, the pebbles roll- 
ing away beneath her feet, fearlessly 
leaning over the abysses. Julien fol- 
lowed her, somewhat out of breath, his 
eyes on the ground for fear of becom- 
ing dizzy. 

All at once the sun shone down on 
them, and it seemed as if they were 
leaving the infernal regions. They were 
thirsty, and following a track of mois- 
ture, they crossed a wilderness of stones 
and found a little spring conducted into 
a channel made of a piece of hollowed- 
out wood for the benefit of the goat- 
herds. A carpet of moss covered the 
ground all round it, and Jeanne and 
Julien knelt down to drink. 

As they were enjoying the fresh cold 
water, Julien tried to draw Jeanne away 
to tease her. She resisted and their 
lips met and ‘parted, and the stream 
of cold water splashed their. faces, their 
necks, their clothes and their hands, 
and their kisses mingled in the stream. 

They were a long time reaching the 
summit of the declivity, as the road was 
so winding and uneven, and they did 
not reach Evisa until evening and the 
house of Paoli Palabretti, a relative of 
their guide. : 

He was a tall man, somewhat bent, 
with the mournful air of a consumptive. 
He took them to their room, a. cheer- 
less room of bare stones, but handsome 
for this country, where all elegance is 
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ignored. He expressed in his language 
—the Corsican patois, a jumble of 
French and Italian—his pleasure at wel- 
coming them, when a shrill voice inter- 
rupted him. A little swarthy woman, 
with large black eyes, a skin warmed 
by the sun, a slender waist, teeth al- 
ways showing in a perpetual smile, 
darted forward, kissed Jeanne, shook 
Julien’s hand and said: ‘“Good-day, 
madame; good-day, monsieur; I hope 
you are well.” 

She took their hats, shawls, carrying 
all on one arm, for the other was in 
a sling, and then she made them all 
go outside, saying to her husband: “Go 
and take them for a walk until dinner 
time.” 

M. Palabretti obeyed at once and 
walked between the two young people 
as he showed them the village. He 
dragged his feet and his words, cough- 
ing frequently, and repeating at each 
attack of coughing: 

“Tt is the air of Val, which is cool, 
and has struck my chest.” 

He led them on a by-path beneath 
enormous chestnut trees. Suddenly he 
stopped and said in his monotonous 
voice: “It is here that my cousin, 
Jean Rinaldi, was killed by Mathieu 
Lori. See, I was there, close to Jean, 
when Mathieu appeared at ten paces 
from us. ‘Jean,’ he cried, ‘do not go 
to Albertacce; do not go, Jean, or I 
will kill you. I warn you!’ 

“T took Jean’s arm: ‘Do not go there, 
Jean; he will do it.’ 

“Tt was about a girl whom they were 
both after, Paulina Sinacoupi. 

“But Jean cried out: ‘I am going, 
Mathieu; you will not be the one to 
prevent me.’ 

“Then Mathieu unslung his gun, and 
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before I could adjust mine, he fired. 

“Jean leaped two feet in the air, like 
a child skipping, yes, monsieur, and he 
fell back full on me, so that my gun 
went off and rolled as far as the big 
chestnut tree over yonder. 

“Jean’s mouth was wide open, but 
he did not utter a word; he was dead.” 

The young people gazed in amaze- 
ment at the calm witness of this crime. 
Jeanne asked: 

“And what became of the assassin?” 

Paoli Palabretti had a long fit of 
coughing and then said: 

“He escaped to the mountain. It was 
my brother who killed him the follow- 
ing year. You know, my brother, Philip- 
pi Palabretti, the bandit.” 

Jeanne shuddered. 

“Your brother a bandit?” 

With a gleam of pride in his eye, 
the calm Corsican replied: 

“Yes, madame. He was celebrated, 
that one. He laid low six gendarmes. 
He died at the same time as Nicolas 
Morali, when they were trapped in the 
Niolo, after six days of fighting, and 
were about to die of hunger.” 

“The country is worth it,” he added 
with a resigned air in the same tone 
in which he said: “It is the air of the 
Val, which is cool.” 

Then they went home to dinner, and 
the little Corsican woman behaved as 
if she had known them for twenty 
years. 

But Jeanne was worried. When Julien 
again held her in his arms, would she 
experience the same strange and intense 
sensation that she had felt on the moss 
beside the spring? And when they were 
alone together that evening she trem- 
bled lest she should still be insensible 
to his kisses. But she was reassured, and 
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this was her first night of love. 

The next day, as they were about 
to set out, she decided that she would 
not leave this humble cottage, where 
it seemed as though a fresh happiness 
had begun for her. 

She called her host’s little wife into 
her room and, while making clear that 
she did not mean it as a present, she 
insisted, even with some annoyance, on 
sending her from Paris, as soon as she 
arrived, a remembrance, a remembrance 
to which she attached an almost super- 
stitious significance. 

The little Corsican refused for some 
time, not wishing to accept it. But at 
last she consented, saying: 

“Well, then, send me a little pistol, 
a very small one.” 

Jeanne opened her eyes in astonish- 
ment. The other added in her ear, as 
one confides a sweet and intimate 
secret: “It is to kill my brother-in- 
law.” And smiling, she hastily unwound 
the bandages around the helpless arm, 
and showing her firm, white skin with 
the scratch of a stiletto across it, now 
almost healed, she said: “If I had not 
been almost as strong as he is, he 
would have killed me. My husband is 
not jealous, he knows me; and, be- 
sides, he is ill, you know, and that 
quiets your blood. And, besides, ma- 
dame, I am an honest woman; but my 
brother-in-law believes all that he hears. 
He is jealous for my husband and he 
will surely try it again: Then I shall 
have my little pistol; I shall be easy, 
and sure of my revenge.” 

Jeanne promised to send the weapon, 
kissed her new friend tenderly and they 
set out on their journey. 

The rest of the trip was nothing but 
a dream, a continual series of embraces, 
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an intoxication of caresses. She saw 
nothing, neither the landscape, nor the 
people, nor the places where they 
stopped. She saw nothing but Julien. 
On arriving at Bastia, they had to 
pay the guide. Julien fumbled in his 
pockets. Not finding what he wanted, 
he said to Jeanne: “As you are not 
using your mother’s two thousand 
francs, give them to me to carry. They 
will be safer in my belt, and it will 
avoid my having to make change.” 
She handed him her purse. 


They went to Leghorn, visited Flor-’ 


ence, Genoa and all the Cornici. They 
reached Marseilles on a morning when 
the north wind was blowing. Two 
months had elapsed since they left the 
“Poplars.” It was now the 15th of 
October. 

Jeanne, affected by the cold wind 
that seemed to come from yonder, from 
far-off Normandy, felt sad. Julien had, 
for some time, appeared changed, tired, 
indifferent, and she feared she knew not 
what. 

They delayed their return home four 
days longer, not being able to make up 
their minds to leave this pleasant land 
of the sun. It’ seemed to her that she 
had come to an end of her happiness. 

At length they left. They were to 
make all their purchases in Paris, prior 
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to settling down for good at the ‘“Pop- 
lars,” and Jeanne looked forward to 
bringing back some treasures, thanks to 
her mother’s present. But the first thing 
she thought of was the pistol promised 
to the little Corsican woman of Evisa. 

The day after they arrived she said 
to Julien: “Dear, will you give me that 
money of mamma’s? I want to make 
my purchases.” 

He turned toward her with a look 
of annoyance. 

“How much do you want?” 

“Why—whatever you please.” 

“J will give you a hundred francs,” 
he replied, “but do not squander it.” 

She did not know what to say, 
amazed and confused. At length she 
faltered: “But—I—handed you the 
money to ic 

He did not give her time to finish. 

“Ves, of course. Whether it is in my 
pocket or yours makes no difference 
from the moment that we have the 
same purse. I do not refuse you, do 
I, since I am giving you a hundred 
francs?” 

She took the five gold pieces without 
saying a word, but she did not venture 
to ask for any more, and she bought 
nothing but the pistol. 

Eight days later they set out for the 
“Poplars.” 


CHAPTER VI 


‘DISENCHANTMENT 


Tue family and servants were await- 
ing them outside the white gate with 
brick supports: The post-chaise drew 


up and there were long and affectionate 
greetings. Little mother wept; Jeanne, 
affected, wiped away some tears; father 
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nervously walked up and down. 

Then, as the baggage was being un- 
loaded, they told of their travels beside 
the parlor fire. Jeanne’s words flowed 
freely, and everything was told, every- 
thing, in a half hour, except, perhaps, 
a few little details forgotten in this 
rapid account. 

The young wife then went to undo 
her parcels. Rosalie, also greatly af- 
fected, assisted her. When this was fin- 
ished and everything had been put 
away, the little maid left her mistress, 
and Jeanne, somewhat fatigued, sat 
down. 

She asked herself what she was now 
going to do, seeking some occupation 
for her mind, some work for her hands. 
She did not care to go down again into 
the drawing-room, where her mother 
was asleep, and she thought she would 
take a walk. But the country seemed 
so sad that she felt a weight at her 
heart on only looking out of the win- 
dow. 

Then it came to her that she had 
no longer anything to do, never again 
anything to do. All her young life at 
the convent had been preoccupied with 
the future, busied with dreams. The 
constant excitement of hope filled her 
hours at that time, so that she was 
not aware of their flight. Then hardly 
had she left those austere walls, where 
her illusions had unfolded, than her 
expectations of love were at once real- 
ized. The longed-for lover, met, loved 
and married within a few weeks, as 
one marries on these sudden resolves, 
had carried her off in his arms, with- 
out giving her time for reflection. 

But now the sweet reality of the first 
days was to become the everyday real- 
ity, which closed the door on vague 


hopes, on the enchanting worries of the 
unknown. Yes, there was nothing more 
to look forward to. And there was noth- 
ing more to do, to-day, to-morrow, 
never. She felt all this vaguely as a 
certain disillusion, a certain crumbling 
of her dreams. 

She rose and leaned her forehead 
against the cold window panes. 

Then, after gazing for some time at 
the sky across which dark clouds were 
passing, she decided to go out. 

Was this the same country, the same 
grass, the same trees as in May? What 
had become of the sunlit cheerfulness 
of the leaves and the poetry of the 
green grass, where dandelions, poppies 
and moon daisies bloomed and where 
yellow butterflies fluttered as though 
held by invisible wires? And this intoxi- 
cation of the air teeming with life, with 
fragrance, with fertilizing pollen, existed 
no longer! 

The avenues, soaked by the constant 
autumnal downpours, were covered with 
a thick carpet of fallen leaves which 
extended beneath the shivering bare- 
ness of the almost leafless poplars. She 
went as far as the shrubbery. It was 
as sad as the chamber of a dying per- 
son. A green hedge which separated 
the little winding walks was bare of 
leaves. Little birds flew from place to 
place with a little chilly cry, seeking 
a shelter. 

The thick curtain of elm trees that 
formed a protection against the sea 
wind, the lime tree and the plane tree 
with their crimson and yellow tints 
seemed clothed, the one in red velvet 
and the other in yellow silk. 

Jeanne walked slowly up and down 
petite mére’s avenue, alongside the 
Couillards’ farm. Something weighed on 
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her spirit like a presentiment of the 
long boredom of the monotonous life 
about to begin. 

She seated herself on the bank where 
Julien had first told her of his love 
and remained there, dreaming, scarcely 
thinking, depressed to the very soul, 
longing to lie down, to sleep, in order 
to escape the dreariness of the day. 

All at once she perceived a gull cross- 
ing the sky, carried away in a gust 
of wind, and she recalled the eagle she 
had seen down there in Corsica, in the 
gloomy vale of Ota. She felt a spasm 
at her heart as at the remembrance of 
something pleasant that is gone by, and 
she had a sudden vision of the beautiful 
island with its wild perfume, its sun 
that ripens oranges and lemons, its 
mountains with their rosy summits, its 
azure gulfs and its ravines through 
which the torrents flowed. 

And the moist, severe landscape that 
surrounded her, with the falling leaves 
and the gray clouds blown along by the 
wind, enfolded her in such a heavy 
mantle of misery that she went back 
to the house to keep from sobbing. 


Her mother was dozing in a torpid. 


condition in front of the fire, ac- 
customed to the melancholy of the long 
days, and not noticing it any longer. 
Her father and Julien had gone for a 
walk to talk about business matters. 
Night was coming on, filling the large 
drawing-room with gloom lighted by re- 
flections of light from the fire. 

The baron presently appeared, fol- 
lowed by Julien. As soon as the vicomte 
entered the room he rang the bell, say- 
ing: “Quick, quick, let us have some 
light! It is gloomy. in here.” 

' And he sat down before the fire. 
While his wet shoes were steaming in 
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the warmth and the mud was drying 
on his soles, he rubbed his hands cheer- 
fully as he said: “I think it is going 
to freeze; the sky is clearing in the 
north, and it js full moon to-night; we 
shall have a stinger to-night.” 

Then turning to his daughter: “Well, 
little one, are you glad to be back 
again in your own country, in your 
own home, with the old folks?” 

This simple question upset Jeanne. 
She threw herself into her father’s arms, 
her eyes full of tears, and kissed him 
nervously, as though asking pardon, for 
in spite of her honest attempt to be 
cheerful, she felt sad enough to give 
up altogether. She recalled the joy she 
had promised herself at seeing her par- 
ents again, and she was surprised at 
the coldness that seemed to numb her 
affection, just as if, after constantly 
thinking of those one loves, when at 
a distance and unable to see them at 
any moment, one should feel, on seeing 
them again, a sort of check of affec- 
tion, until the bonds of their life in 
common had been renewed. 

Dinner lasted a long time. No one 
spoke much. Julien appeared to have 
forgotten his wife. 

In the drawing-room Jeanne sat be- 
fore the fire in a drowsy condition, op- 
posite little mother, who was sound 
asleep. Aroused by the voices of the 
men, Jeanne asked herself, as she tried 
to rouse herself, if she, too, was going 
to become a slave to this dreary leth- 
argy of habit that nothing varies. 

The baron approached the fire, and 
holding out his hands to the glowing 
flame, he said, smiling: “Ah, that burns 
finely this evening. It is freezing, chil- 
dren; it is freezing.” Then, placing 
his hand on Jeanne’s shoulder and 
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pointing to the fire, he said: “See here, 
little daughter, that is the best thing 
in life, the hearth, the hearth, with 
one’s own around one. Nothing else 
counts. But supposing we retire. You 
children must be tired out.” 

When she was in her room, Jeanne 
asked herself how she could feel so 
differently on returning a second time 
to the place that she thought she loved. 
Why did she feel as though she were 
wounded? Why did this house, this be- 
loved country, all that hitherto had 
thrilled her with happiness, now appear 
so distressing? 

Her eyes suddenly fell on her clock. 
The little bee was still swinging from 
left to right and from right to left with 
the same quick, continuous motion 
above the scarlet blossoms. All at once 
an impulse of tenderness moved her 
to tears at sight of this little piece of 
mechanism that seemed to be alive. 
She had not been so affected on kissing 
her father and mother. The heart has 
mysteries that no arguments can solve. 

For the first time since her mar- 
riage she was alone, Julien, under pre- 
text of fatigue, having taken another 
room. d 

She lay awake a long time, unac- 
customed to being alone and disturbed 
by the bleak north wind which beat 
against the roof. 

She was awakened the next morning 
by a bright light that flooded her room. 
She put on a dressing gown and ran 
to the window and opened it. 

An icy breeze, sharp and bracing, 
streamed into the room, making her 
skin tingle and her eyes water. The 
sun appeared behind the trees on a 
crimson sky, and the earth, covered 
with frost and dry and hard, rang out 
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beneath one’s footsteps. In one nigh 
all the leaves had blown off the tree: 
and in the distance beyond the leve 
ground was seen the long green lin 
of water, covered with trails of whit 
foam. 

Jeanne dressed herself and went out 
and for the sake of an object she wen 
to call on the farmers. 

The Martins held up their hands i 
surprise, and Mrs. Martin kissed he 
on both cheeks, and then they mad 
her drink a glass of noyau. She the! 
went to the other farm. The Couillard 
also were surprised. Mrs. Couillar 
pecked her on the ears and she ha 
to drink a glass of cassis. Then sh 
went home to breakfast. 

The day went by like the previou 
day, cold instead of damp. And th 
other days of the week resembled thes 
two days, and all the weeks of th 
month were like the first week. 

Little by little, however, she cease 
to regret far-off lands. The force o 
habit was covering her life with : 
layer of resignation similar to the lime 
stone formation deposited on objects by 
certain springs. And a kind of interes 
for the thousand-and-one little insignifi 
cant things of daily life, a care for th 
simple, ordinary everyday occupations 
awakened in her heart. A sort of pen 
sive melancholy, a vague disenchant 
ment with life was growing up in he 
mind. What did she lack? What dic 
she want? She did not know. She hac 
no worldly desires, no thirst for amuse 
ment, no longing for permissible pleas 
ures. What then? Just as old furniture 
tarnishes in time, so everything wa 
slowly becoming faded to her eyes 


everything seemed to be fading, to be 


taking on pale, dreary shades. 
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Her relations with Julien had com- 
pletely changed. He seemed to be quite 
different since they came back from 
their honeymoon, like an actor who 
has played his part and resumes his 
ordinary manner. He scarcely paid any 
attention to her or even spoke to her. 
All trace of love had suddenly disap- 
peared, and he seldom came into her 
room at night. 

He had taken charge of the money 
and of the house, changed the leases, 
worried the peasants, cut down ex- 
penses, and having adopted the costume 
of a gentleman farmer, he had lost his 
polish and elegance as a fiancé. 

He always wore the same suit, al- 
though it was covered with spots. It 
was an old velveteen shooting jacket 
with brass buttons, that he had found 
among his former wardrobe, and with 
the carelessness that is frequent with 
those who no longer seek to please, 
he had given up shaving, and his long 
beard, badly cut, made an incredible 
change for the worse in his appearance. 
His hands were never cared for, and 
after each meal he drank four or five 
glasses of brandy. 

Jeanne tried to remonstrate with him 
gently, but he had answered her so 
abruptly: “Won’t you let me alone!” 
that she never ventured to give him 
any more advice. 

She had adapted herself to these 
changes in a manner that surprised her- 
self. He had become a stranger to her, 
a stranger whose mind and heart were 
closed to her. She constantly thought 
about it, asking herself how it was that 
after having met, loved, married in an 
impulse of affection, they should all at 
once find themselves almost as much 
Strangers as though they had never 
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shared the same room. 

And how was it that she did not feel 
this neglect more deeply? Was this 
life? Had they deceived themselves? 
Did the future hold nothing further for 
her? 

If Julien had remained handsome, 
carefully dressed, elegant, she might 
possibly have suffered more deeply. 

It had been agreed that after the 
new year the young couple should re- 
main alone and that the father and 
mother should go back to spend a few 
months at their house in Rouen. The 
young people were not to leave the 
“Poplars” that winter, so as to get 
thoroughly settled and to become ac- 
customed to each other and to the place 
where all their life would be passed. 
They had a few neighbors to whom 
Julien would introduce his wife. These 
were the Brisevilles, the Colteliers and 
the Fourvilles. 

But the young people could not begin 
to pay calls because they had not as 
yet been able to get a painter to alter 
the armorial bearings on the carriage. 

The old family coach had been given 
up to his son-in-law by the baron, and 
nothing would have induced him to 
show himself at the neighboring cha- 
teaux if the coat-of-arms of the De 
Lamares were not quartered with those 
of the Le Perthuis des Vauds. 

There was only one man in the dis- 
trict who made a specialty of heraldic 
designs, a painter of Bolbec, called Ba- 
taille) who was in demand at all the 
Norman castles in turn to make these 
precious designs on the doors of car- 
riages. 

At length one morning in December, 
just as they were finishing breakfast, 
they saw an individual open the gate 
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and walk toward the house. He was 
carrying a box on his back. This was 


. Bataille. 


They offered him some breakfast, 
and, while he was eating, the baron and 
Julien made sketches of quarterings. 
The baroness, all upset as soon as these 
things were discussed, gave her opin- 
ion. And even Jeanne took part in the 
discussion, as though some mysterious 
interest had suddenly awakened in her. 

Bataille, while eating, gave his ideas, 
at times taking the pencil and tracing a 
design, citing examples, describing all 
the aristocratic carriages in the coun- 
tryside, and seemed to have brought 
with him in his ideas, even in his voice, 
a sort of atmosphere of aristocracy. 

As soon as he had finished his coffee, 
they all went to the coach house. They 
took off the cover of the carriage and 
Bataille examined it. He then gravely 
give his views as to the size he consid- 
ered suitable for the design, and after 
an exchange of ideas, he set to work. 

Notwithstanding the cold, the baron- 
ess had her chair brought out so as to 
watch him working, and then her foot- 
stove, for her feet were freezing. She 
then began to chat’ with the painter, 
on all the recent births, deaths and mar- 
riages of which she had not heard, thus 
adding to the genealogical tree which 
she carried in her memory. 

Julien sat beside her, astride on a 
chair. He was smoking, spitting on the 
ground, listening and following with his 
glances the emblazoning of his rank. 

Presently old Simon, who was on his 
way to the vegetable garden, his spade 
on his shoulder, stopped to look at the 
work; and as Bataille’s arrival had be- 
come ‘known at the two farms, the 
farmers’ wives soon put in an appear- 


ance. They went into raptures, stand 
ing one at either side of the baroness 
exclaiming: “My! it requires some clev 
erness all the same to fix up thos 
things.” 

The two doors could not be finishec 
before the next day about elever 
o’clock. Every one was on hand; anc 
they dragged the carriage outside so a: 
to get a better view of it. 

It was perfect. Bataille was compli. 
mented, and went off with his box or 
his back. They all agreed that the 
painter had great ability, and if cir 
cumstances had been favorable woulk 
doubtless have been a great artist. 

Julien, by way of economy, had in 
troduced great reforms which necessi. 
tated making some changes. The olc 
coachman had been made gardener 
Julien undertaking to drive himself 
having sold the carriage horses to avoic 
buying feed for them. But as it was 
necessary to have some one to hold the 
horses when he and his wife got out 
of the carriage, he had made a little 
cow tender named Marius into a groom 
Then in order to get some horses, he 
introduced a special clause into the 
Couillards’ and Martins’ leases, by 
which they were bound to supply ¢ 
horse each, on a certain day every 
month, the date to be fixed by him: 
and this would exempt them from thei: 
tribute of poultry. 

So the Couillards brought a big yel 
low horse, and the Martins a smal 
white animal with long, unclipped coat 
and the two were harnessed up to 
gether. Marius, buried in an old livery 
belonging to old Simon, led the car 
riage up to the front door. 

Julien, looking clean and brushed up 


looked a little like his former self; by 
| 
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his long beard gave him a common look 
in spite of all. He looked over the 
horses, the carriage, and the little 
groom, and seemed satisfied, the only 
teally important thing to him being the 
newly painted escutcheon. 

The baroness came down leaning on 
her husband’s arm and got into the 
carriage. Then Jeanne appeared. She 
began to laugh at the horses, saying 
that the white one was the son of the 
yellow horse; then, perceiving Marius, 
his face buried under his hat with its 
cockade, his nose alone preventing it 
from covering his face altogether, his 
hands hidden in his long sleeves, and 
the tail of his coat forming a skirt round 
his legs, his feet encased in immense 
shoes showing in a comical manner be- 
neath it, and then when he, threw his 
head back so as to see, and lifted up 
his leg to walk as if he were crossing 
a river, she burst into a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

The baron turned round, glanced at 
the little bewildered groom and he, too, 
burst out laughing, calling to his wife: 
“Look at Ma-Ma-Marius! Is he not 
comical? Heavens, how funny he 
looks!” ; 

The baroness, looking out. of the car- 
riage window, was also convulsed, so 
that the carriage shook on its springs. 

But Julien, pale with anger, asked: 
“What makes you laugh like that? Are 
you crazy?” 

Jeanne, quite convulsed and unable 
to stop laughing, sat down on the door- 
step; the beron did the same, while, in 
the carriage, spasmodic sneezes, a sort 
of constant chuckling, told that the 
baroness was choking. Presently there 
Was a motion beneath Marius’ livery. 
He had, doubtless, understood the joke, 
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for he was shaking with laughter be- 
neath his hat. 

Julien darted forward in exasperation. 
With a box on the ear he sent the boy’s 
hat flying across the lawn; then, turn- 
ing toward his father-in-law, he stam-~- 
mered in a voice trembling with rage: 
“Tt seems to me that you should be the 
last to laugh. We should not be where 
we are now if you had not wasted your 
money and ruined your property. Whose 
fault is it if you are ruined?” 

The laughter ceased at once, and no 
one spoke. Jeanne, now ready to cry, 
got into the carriage and sat beside her 
mother. The baron, silent and aston- 
ished, took his place opposite the two 
ladies, and Julien sat on the box after 
lifting to the seat beside him the weep- 
ing boy, whose face was beginning to 
swell. 

The road was dreary and appeared 
long. The occupants of the carriage 
were silent. All three sad and embar- 
rassed, they would not acknowledge to 
one another what was occupying their 
thoughts. They felt that they could not 
talk on indifferent subjects while these 
thoughts had possession of them, and 
preferred to remain silent than to allude 
to this painful subject. 

They drove past farmyards, the car- 
riage jogging along unevenly with the 
ill-matched animals, putting to flight 
terrified black hens who plunged into 
the bushes and disappeared, occasion- 
ally followed by a barking wolf-hound. 

At length they entered a wide ave- 
nue of pine trees, at the end of which 
was a white, closed gate. Marius ran 
to open it, and they drove in round an 
immense grass plot, and drew up before 
a high, spacious, sad-looking building 
with closed shutters. 
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The hall door opened abruptly, and 
an old, paralyzed servant wearing a 
black waistcoat with red stripes par- 
tially covered by his working apron 
slowly descended the slanting steps. He 
took the visitors’ names and led them 
into an immense reception room, and 
opened with difficulty the Venetian 
blinds which were always kept closed. 
The furniture had covers on it, and the 
clock and candelabra were wrapped in 
white muslin. An atmosphere of mildew, 
an atmosphere of former days, damp 
and icy, seemed to permeate one’s lungs, 
heart and skin with melancholy. 

They all sat down and waited. They 
heard steps in the hall above them that 
betokened unaccustomed haste. The 
hosts were hurriedly dressing. The 
baroness, who was chilled, sneezed con- 
stantly. Julien paced up and down. 
Jeanne, despondent, sat beside her 
mother. The baron leaned against the 
marble mantelpiece with his head bent 
down. 

Finally, one of the tall doors opened, 
and the Vicomte and Vicomtesse de 
Briseville appeared. They were both 
small, thin, vivacious, of no age in 
particular, ceremonious and embar- 
rassed. 

After the first greetings, there seemed 
to be nothing to say. So they began to 
congratulate each other for no special 
reason, and hoped that these friendly 
relations would be kept up. It was a 
treat to see people when one lived in 
the country the year round. 

The icy atmosphere pierced to their 
bones and made their voices hoarse. 
The baroness was coughing now, and 
had stopped sneezing. The baron 
thought it was time to leave. The Brise- 
villes said: ‘““What, so soon? Stay a little 


longer.” But Jeanne had risen in spite 
of Julien’s signals, for he thought the 
visit too short. 

They attempted to ring for the serl 
vant to order the carriage to the door 
but the bell would not ring. The host 
started out himself to attend to it, but 
found that the horses had been put in 
the stable. 

They had to wait. Every one tried te 
think of something to say. Jeanne, in« 
voluntarily shivering with cold, in- 
quired what their hosts did to occupy 
themselves all the year round. The 
Brisevilles were much astonished; for 
they were always busy, either writing 
letters to their aristocratic relations, of 
whom they had a number scattered all 
over France, or attending to micro< 
scopic duties, as ceremonious to one 
another as though they were strangers, 
and talking grandiloquently of the most 
insignificant matters, 

At last the carriage passed the win- 
dows with its ill-matched team. But 
Marius had disappeared. Thinking he 
was off duty until evening, he had 
doubtless gone for a walk. 

Julien, perfectly furious, begged them! 
to send him home on foot, and after a 
great many farewells on both sides, they 
set out for the “Poplars.” 

As soon as they were inside the car 
riage, Jeanne and her father, in spite of 
Julien’s brutal behavior of the morning’ 
which still weighed on their minds, be- 
gan to laugh at the gestures and in- 
tonations of the Brisevilles. The baron 
imitated the husband, and Jeanne the 
wife. But the baroness, a little touchy 
in these particulars, said: “You are 
wrong to ridicule them thus; they are, 
people of excellent family.” They were 
silent out of respect for little mother, 


out nevertheless, from time to time, 
Jeanne and her father began again. The 
baroness could not forbear smiling in 
her turn, but she repeated: “It is not 
mice to laugh at people who belong to 
pour class.” 

Suddenly the carriage stopped, and 
‘Julien called out to someone behind it. 
Then Jeanne and the baron, leaning 
out, saw a singular creature that ap- 
‘peared to be rolling along towards them. 
‘His legs entangled in his flowing coat- 
‘tails, and blinded by his hat which kept 
falling over his face, shaking his sleeves 
like the sails of a windmill, and splash- 
ing into puddles of water, and stumbling 
‘against stones in the road, running and 
bounding, Marius was following the car- 
Yiage as fast as his legs could carry him. 

As soon as he caught up with it, 
Julien, leaning over, seized him by the 
collar of his coat, sat him down beside 
him, and letting go the reins, began to 
shower blows on the boy’s hat, which 
sank down to his shoulders with the 
reverberations of a drum. The boy 
screamed, tried to get away, to jump 
from the carriage, while his master, 
holding him with one hand, continued 
beating him with the other. 

Jeanne, dumfounded, stammered: 
“Father—oh, father!” And the baron- 
ess, wild with indignation, squeezed her 
husband’s arm. “Stop him, Jack!’ she 
exclaimed. The baron quickly lowered 
the front window, and seizing hold of 
his son-in-law’s sleeve, he sputtered out 
in a voice trembling with rage: “Have 
you almost finished beating that child?” 

Julien turned round in astonishment: 
“Don’t you see what a condition his 
livery is in?” 

But the baron, piecar his head be- 
tween them, said: “Well, what do I 
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care? There is no need to be brutal 
like that!” 

Julien got angry again: “Let me 
alone, please; this is not your affair!” 
And he was raising his hand again when 
his father-in-law caught hold of it and 
dragged it down so roughly that he 
knocked it against the wood of the seat, 
and he roared at him so loud: “If you 
do not stop, I shall get out and I will 
see that you stop it, myself,’ that 
Julien calmed down at once, and 
shrugging his shoulders without reply- 
ing, he whipped up the horses, who set 
out at a quick trot. 

The two women, pale as death, did 
not stir, and one could hear distinctly 
the thumping of the baroness’ heart. 

At dinner Julien was more charming 
than usual, as though nothing had oc- 
curred. Jeanne, her father, and Madame 
Adelaide, pleased to see him so amiable, 
fell in with his mood, and when Jeanne 
mentioned the Brisevilles, he laughed at 
them himself, adding, however: “All the 
same, they have the grand air.” 

They made no more visits, each one 
fearing to revive the Marius episode. 
They decided to send New Year’s cards, 
and to wait until the first warm days of 
spring before paying any more calls. 

At Christmas they invited the curé, 
the mayor and his wife to dinner, and 
again on New Year’s Day. These were 
the only events that varied the 
monotony of their life. The baron and 
his wife were to leave “The Poplars” 
on the ninth of January. Jeanne wanted 
to keep them, but Julien did not 
acquiesce, and the baron’sent for a post- 
chaise from Rouen, seeing his son-in- 
law’s coolness. 

The day before their departure, as it 
was a clear frost, Jeanne and her father 
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decided to go to Yport, which they had 
not visited since her return from Cor- 
sica. They crossed the wood where she 
had strolled on her wedding-day, all 
wrapped up in the one whose lifelong 
companion she had become; the wood 
where she had received her first kiss, 
trembled at the first breath of love, had 
a presentiment of that sensual love of 
which she did not become aware until 
she was in the wild vale of Ota beside 
the spring where they mingled their 
kisses as they drank of its waters. The 
trees were now leafless, the climbing 
vines dead. 

They entered the little village. The 
empty, silent streets smelled of the sea, 
of wrack, of fish. Huge brown nets were 
still hanging up to dry outside the 
houses, or stretched out on the shingle. 
The gray, cold sea, with its eternal 
roaring foam, was going out, uncover- 
ing the green rocks at the foot of the 
cliff toward Fécamp. 

Jeanne and her father, motionless, 
watched the fishermen setting out in 
their boats in the dusk, as they did 
every night, risking their lives to keep 
from starving, and so poor, neverthe- 
less, that they never tasted meat. 

The baron, inspired at the sight of 
the ocean, murmured: “It is terrible, 
but it is beautiful. How magnificent this 
sea is on which the darkness is falling, 
and on which so many lives are in 
peril, is it not, Jeannette?” 

She replied with a cold smile: “It is 
nothing to the Mediterranean.” 

Her father, indignant, exclaimed: 
“The Mediterranean! It is oil, sugar 
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water, bluing water in a washtub. Look 
at this sea, how terrible it is with it 
crests of foam! And think of all those 
men who have set out on it, and wh 
are already out of sight.” 

Jeanne assented with a sigh: “Yes, iff 
you think so.” But this name, “Mediter-/ 
ranean,” had wrung her heart afresh, 
sending her thoughts back to those dis+ 
tant lands where her dreams lay buried. 

Instead of returning home by the 
woods, they ‘walked along the road, 
mounting the ascent slowly. They were) 
silent, sad at the thought of the ap- 
proaching separation. As they passed 
along beside the farmyards an odor of 
crushed apples, that smell of new cider 
which seems to pervade the atmosphere’ 
in this season all through Normandy, 
rose to their nostrils, or else a strong 
smell of the cow stables. A small lighted! 
window at the end of the yard indicated) 
the farmhouse. 

It seemed to Jeanne that her mind! 
was expanding, was beginning to under- 
stand the psychic meaning of things; 
and these little scattered gleams in the 
landscape gave her, all at once, a keen 
sense of the isolation of all human 
lives, a feeling that everything de- 
taches, separates, draws one far away 
from the things they love. | 

She said, in a resigned tone: “Life is 
not always cheerful.” 

The baron sighed: ‘How can it be 
helped, daughter? We can do nothing.” 

The following day the baron and his 
wife went away, and Jeanne and Julien 
were left alone. 


Carps now became a distraction in 
Nhe life of the young people. Every 
morning after breakfast, Julien would 
dlay several games of bezique with his 
vife, smoking and sipping brandy as he 
played. She would then go up to her 
oom and sit down beside the window, 
ind as the rain beat against the panes, 
or the wind shook the windows, she 
would embroider away steadily. Occa- 
jionally she would raise her eyes and 
ook out at the gray sea which had 
hite-caps on it. Then, after gazing list- 
fessly for some time, she would resume 
er work. 

She had nothing else to do, Julien 
naving taken the entire management of 
the house, to satisfy his craving for au- 
thority and his craze for economy. He 
was parsimonious in the extreme, never 
Zave any tips, cut down the food to the 
merest necessaries; and as Jeanne since 
der return had ordered the baker to 
make her a little Norman “galette” for 
breakfast, he had cut down this extra 
and condemned her to eat 


| She said nothing in order to avoid 

ecriminations, arguments and quarrels; 
but she suffered keenly at each fresh 
manifestation of avarice on the part of 
her husband. It appeared to her low 
and odious, brought up as she had been 
in a family where money was never con- 
sidered. How often had she not heard 
her mother say: ‘‘Why, money is made 
to be spent.” Julien would now say: 
‘Will you never become accustomed to 
not throwing money away?” And each 
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CHAPTER VII 


JEANNE’S DISCOVERY 


time he deducted a few sous from some 
one’s salary or on a note, he would say 
with a smile, as he slipped the change 
into his pocket: “Little streams make 
big rivers.” 

On certain days Jeanne would sit and 
dream. She would gradually cease sew- 
ing and, with her hands idle, and for- 
getting her surroundings, she would 
weave one of those romances of her 
girlhood and be lost in some enchanting 
adventure. But suddenly Julien’s voice 
giving some orders to old Simon would 
snatch her abruptly from her dreams, 
and she would take up her work again, 
saying: “That is all over,’ and a tear 
would fall on her hands as she plied the 
needle. 

Rosalie, formerly so cheerful and al- 
ways singing, had changed. Her rounded 
cheeks had lost their color, and were 
now almost hollow, and sometimes had 
an earthy hue. Jeanne would frequently 
ask her: “Are you ill, my girl?” The 
little maid would reply: “No, madame,” 
while her cheeks would redden slightly 
and she would retire hastily. 

At the end of January the snow 
came. In one night the whole plain was 
covered and the trees next morning were 
white with icy foam. 

On one of these mornings, Jeanne 
was sitting warming her feet before the 
fire in her room, while Rosalie, who 
had changed from day to day, was mak- 
ing the bed. Suddenly hearing behind 
her a kind of moan, Jeanne asked, with- 
out turning her head: “What is the 
matter?” 
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The maid replied as usual: ‘‘Nothing, 
madame”; but her voice was weak and 
trembling. 

Jeanne’s thoughts were on something 
else, when she noticed that the girl was 
not moving about the room. She called: 
“Rosalie!” Still no sound. Then, think- 
ing she might have left the room, she 
cried in a louder tone: “Rosalie!” and 
she was reaching out her arm to ring 
the bell, when a deep moan close beside 
her made her start up with a shudder. 

The little servant, her face livid, her 
eyes haggard, was seated on the floor, 
her legs stretched out, and her back 
leaning against the bed. Jeanne sprang 
toward her. “What is the matter with 
you—what is the matter?” she asked. 

The girl did not reply, did not move. 
She stared vacantly at her mistress and 
gasped as though she were in terrible 
pain. Then, suddenly, she slid down on 
her back at full length, clenching her 
teeth to smother a cry of anguish. 

Jeanne suddenly understood, and al- 
most distracted, she ran to the head of 
the stairs, crying: “Julien, Julien!” 

“What do you wantr” he replied from 
below. 

She hardly knew how to tell him. 
“Tt is Rosalie, who——” 

Julien rushed upstairs .two steps at a 
time, and going abruptly into the room, 
he found the poor girl had just been 
delivered of a child. He looked round 
with a wicked look on his face, and 
pushing his terrified wife out of the 
room, exclaimed: “This is none of your 
affair. Go away. Send me Ludivine and 
old Simon.” 

Jeanne, trembling, descended to the 
kitchen, and then, not daring to go up- 
stairs again, she went into the drawing- 
room, in which there had been no fire 


since her parents left, and anxiousl 
awaited news. 

She presently saw the man-servat 
running out of the house. Five minute 
later he returned with Widow Denti 
the nurse of the district. 

Then there was a great commotio 
on the stairs as though they were carry 
ing a wounded person, and Julien cam 
in and told Jeanne that she might g 
back to her room. 

She trembled as if she had witnesse 
some terrible accident. She sat dow 
again before the fire, and asked: ‘Ho’ 
is she?” 

Julien, preoccupied and nervous, we 
pacing up and down the room. H 
seemed to be getting angry, and did ne 
reply at first. Then he stopped and saic 
“What do you intend to do with thi 
girl?” : 

She did not understand, and looke 
at her husband. “Why, what do yo 
mean? I do not know.” 

Then suddenly flying into a rage, b 
exclaimed: “We cannot keep a bastar 
in the house.” 

Jeanne was very much _ bewilderes 
and said at the end of a long silence 
“But, my friend, perhaps we could pu 
it out to nurse?” 

He cut her short: “And who will pa 
the bill? You will, no doubt.” 

She reflected for some time, trying t 
find some way out of the difficulty; ¢ 
length ‘she said: “Why, the father wi 
take care of it, of the child; and if h 
marries Rosalie, there will be no mor 
difficulty.” 

Julien, as though his patience wer 
exhausted, replied furiously: “Th 
father!—the father!—do you know hiv 
—the father? No, is it not so? We, 
then oi 
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__ Jeanne, much affected, became ex- 
cited: “But you certainly would not let 
the girl go away like that. It would be 
cowardly! We will inquire the name of 
the man, and we will go and find him, 
and he will have to explain matters.” 

Julien had calmed down and resumed 
his pacing up and down. “My dear,” he 
said, ‘‘she will not tell the name of the 
man; she will not tell you any more 
than she will tell me—and, if he does 
not want her? ... We cannot, how- 
ever, keep a woman and her illegitimate 
child under our roof, don’t you under- 
stand?” 

Jeanne, persistent, replied: “Then he 
must be a wretch, this man. But we 
must certainly find out who it is, and 
then he will have us to deal with.” 

Julien, colored, became annoyed 
again, and said: “But—meanwhile—?”’ 

She did not know what course to 
take, and asked: “What do you pro- 
pose?” 

“Oh, I? That’s very simple. I would 
give her some money and send her to 
the devil with her brat.” 

The young wife, indignant, was dis- 
gusted with him. “That shall never be,” 


she said. “She is my foster-sister, that 


girl; we grew up'together. She has made 
a mistake, so much the worse; but I 
will not cast her out of doors‘ on that 
account; and, if it is necessary, I will 
bring up the child.” ; 
Then Julien’s wrath exploded: “And 
we should earn a fine reputation, we, 
with our name and our position! And 
they would say of us everywhere that 
we were protecting vice, harboring beg- 
gars; and decent people would never set 
their foot inside our doors. What are 
you thinking of? You must be crazy!” 
She had remained quite calm. “TI shall 
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never cast off Rosalie; and if you do 
not wish her to stay, my mother will 
take her; and we shall surely succeed in 
finding out the name of the father of 
the child.” 

He left the room in exasperation, 
banging the door after him and ex- 
claiming: “What stupid ideas women 
have!” 

In the afternoon Jeanne went up to 
see the patient. The little maid, watched 
over by Widow Dentu, was lying still 
in her bed, her eyes wide open, while 
the nurse held the new-born babe in 
her arms. 

As soon as Rosalie perceived her 
mistress, she began to sob, hiding her 
face in the covers and shaking with her 
sorrow. Jeanne wanted to kiss her, but 
she avoided it by keeping her face cov- 
ered. But the nurse interfered, and 
drawing away the sheet, uncovered her 
face, and she let Jeanne kiss her, weep- 
ing still, but more quietly. 

A meagre fire was burning in the 
grate; the room was cold; the child was 
crying. Jeanne did not dare to speak of 
the little oné, for fear of another at- 
tack, and she took her maid’s hand as 
she said mechanically: “It will not mat- 
ter, it will not matter.” The poor girl 
glanced furtively at the nurse, and 
trembled as the infant cried, and the 
remembrance of her sorrow came to her 
mind occasionally in a convulsive sob, 
while suppressed tears choked her. 

Jeanne kissed her again, and mur- 
mured softly in her ear: “We will take 
good care of it, never fear, my girl.” 
Then as she was beginning to cry again, 
Jeanne made her escape. 

She came to see her every day, and 
each time Rosalie burst into tears at 
the sight of her mistress. 
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The child was put out to nurse at a 
neighbor’s. 

Julien, however, hardly spoke to his 
wife, as though he had nourished anger 
against her ever since she refused to 
send away the maid. He referred to the 
subject one day, but Jeanne took from 
her pocket a letter from the baroness 
asking them to send the girl to them at 
once if they -would not keep her at the 
“Poplars.” Julien, furious, cried: “Your 
mother is as foolish as you are!” but he 
did not insist any more. 

Two weeks later the patient was able 
to get up and take up her work again. 

One morning, Jeanne made her sit 
down and, taking her hands and looking 
steadfastly at her, she said: 

“See here, my girl, tell me every- 
thing.” 

Rosalie began to tremble, and fal- 
tered: 

“What, madame?” 

“Whose is it, this child?” 

The little maid was overcome with 
confusion, and she sought wildly to 
withdraw her hands so as to hide her 
face. But Jeanne kissed her in spite of 
herself, and consoled her, saying: “It is 
a misfortune, but cannot be helped, my 
girl. You were weak, but that happens 
to many others. If the father marries 
you, no one will think of it again.” 

Rosalie sighed as if she were suffer- 
ing, and from time to time made an 
effort to disengage herself and run away. 

Jeanne resumed: “I understand per- 
fectly that you are ashamed; but you 
see that I am not angry, that I speak 
kindly to you. If I ask you the name 
of the man it is for your own good, for 
I feel from your grief that he has de- 
serted you, and because I wish to pre- 
vent that. Julien will go and look for 


him, you see, and we will oblige him t 
marry you; and as we will employ yo 
both, we will oblige him also to mak 
you happy.” 

This time Rosalie gave such a jer 
that she snatched her hands away fror 
her mistress and ran off as if she wer 
mad. 

That evening at dinner Jeanne sai 
to Julien: “I tried to persuade Rosali 
to tell me the name of her betrayer. 
did not succeed. You try to find out s 
that we can compel this miserable ma 
to marry her.” 

But Julien became angry: “Oh! yo 
know I do not wish to hear anythin 
about it. You wish to keep this gir. 
Keep her, but do not bother me abou 
her.” 

Since the girl’s illness -he appeared t 
be more irritable than ever; and he hai 
got into the way of never speaking t 
his wife without shouting as if he wer 
in a rage, while she, on the contrary 
would lower her voice, be gentle an 
conciliating, to avoid all argument; bu 
she often wept at night after she wen 
to bed. 

In spite of his constant irritability 
her husband had become more affec 
tionate than customary since thei 
return. 

Rosalie was soon quite well and les 
sad, although she appeared terrifiec 
pursued by some unknown fear, and sh 
tan away twice when Jeanne tried t 
question her again. 

Julien all at once became more am: 
able, and the young wife, clinging t 
vain hopes, also became more cheerful 
The thaw had not yet set in and a har¢ 
smooth, glittering covering of snow e 
tended over the landscape. Neither me 


nor animals were to be seen; only th 
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chimneys of the cottages gave evidence 
of life in the smoke that ascended from 
them into the icy air. 

One evening the thermometer fell still 
lower, and Julien, shivering as he left 
the table—for the dining-room was 
never properly heated, he was so eco- 
nomical with the wood—rubbed his 
hands, murmuring: “It will be warmer 
to-night, won’t it, my dear?” He 
laughed with his jolly laugh of former 
days, and Jeanne threw her arms around 
his neck: “I do not feel well, dear; 
perhaps I shall be better to-morrow.” 

“As you wish, my dear. If you are ill 
you must take care of yourself.” and 
they began to talk of other things. 

She retired early. Julien, for a won- 
der, had a fire lighted in her room. As 
soon as he saw that it was burning 
brightly, he kissed his wife on the fore- 
head and left the room. 

The whole house seemed to be pene- 
trated by the cold; the very walls 
seemed to be shivering, and Jeanne 
shivered in her bed. Twice she got up 
to put fresh logs on the fire and to look 
for dresses, skirts, and other garments 
which she piled on the bed. Nothing 
seemed to warm her; her feet were 
numbed and her lower limbs seemed to 
tingle, making her excessively nervous 
and restless. ; 

Then her teeth began to chatter, her 
hands shook, there was a tightness in 
her chest, her heart began to beat with 
hard, dull pulsations, and at times 
seemed .to stop beating, and she gasped 
for breath. 

A terrible apprehension seized her, 
while the cold seemed to penetrate to 
her marrow. She never had felt such a 
sensation, she had never seemed to lose 
her hold on life like this before, never 
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been so near her last breath. 

“T am going to die,” she thought, “I 
am dyin zi 

And filled with terror, she jumped 
out of bed, rang for Rosalie, waited, 
rang again, waited again, shivering and 
frozen. 

The little maid did not come. She was 
doubtless asleep, that first, sound sleep 
that nothing can disturb. Jeanne, in de- 
spair, darted toward the stairs in her 
bare feet, and groping her way, she 
ascended the staircase quietly, found 
the door, opened it, and called, 
“Rosalie!” She went forward, stumbled 
against the bed, felt all over it with her 
hands and found that it was empty. It 
was empty and cold, and as if no one 
had slept there. Much surprised, she 
said: “What! Has she gone out in 
weather like this?” 

But as her heart began to beat 
tumultuously till she seemed to be suffo- 
cating, she went. downstairs again with 
trembling limbs in order to wake Julien. 
She rushed into his room filled with the 
idea that she was going to die, and 
longing to see him before she lost con- 
sciousness. 

By the light of the dying embers she 
perceived Rosalie’s head leaning on her 
husband’s shoulder. 

At the cry she gave they both started 
to their feet; she stood motionless for 
a second, horrified at this discovery, and 
then fled to her room; and when Julien, 
at his wit’s end, called ‘‘Jeanne!” she 
was seized with an overmastering terror 
of seeing him, of hearing his voice, of 
listening to him explaining, lying, of 
meeting his gaze; and she darted to- 
ward the stairs again and went down. 

She now ran along in the darkness, 
at the risk of falling downstairs, at the 
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risk of breaking her neck on the stone 
floor of the hall. She rushed along, im- 
pelled by an imperious desire to flee, to 
know nothing about it, to see no one. 

When she was at the bottom of the 
stairs she sat down on one of the steps, 
still in her nightdress, and in bare feet, 
and remained in a dazed condition. She 
heard Julien moving and walking about. 
She started to her feet in order to 
escape him. He was starting to come 
downstairs and called: “Listen, 
Jeanne!” 

No, she would not listen nor let him 
touch her with the tips of his fingers; 
and she darted into the dining-room as 
if she were fleeing from an assassin. 
She looked for a door of escape, a hid- 
ing place, a dark corner, some way of 
avoiding him. She hid under the table. 
But he was already at the door, a candle 
in his hand, still calling: “Jeanne!” She 
started off again like a hare, darted into 
the kitchen, ran round it twice like a 
trapped animal, and as he came near 
her, she suddenly opened the door into 
the garden and darted out into the 
night. 

The contact with the snow, into which 
she occasionally sank’ up to her knees, 
seemed to give her the energy of de- 
spair. She did not feel cold, although 
she had little on. She felt nothing, her 
body was so numbed from the emotion 
of her mind, and she ran along as white 
as the snow. 

She followed the large avenue, 
crossed the wood, crossed the ditch, and 
started off across the plain. 

There was no moon, the stars were 
shining like sparks of fire in the black 
sky; but the plain was light with a dull 
whiteness, and lay in infinite silence. 

Jeanne walked quickly, hardly breath- 


ing, not knowing, not thinking of any- 
thing. She suddenly stopped on the edge 
of the cliff. She stopped short, instinc- 
tively, and crouched down, bereft of 
thought and of will power. 

In the abyss before her the silent, 
invisible sea exhaled the salt odor of its 
wrack at low tide. : 

She remained thus some time, her 
mind as inert as her body; then, all at 
once, she began to tremble, to tremble 
violently, like a sail shaken by the wind. 
Her arms, her hands, her feet, impelled 
by an invisible force, throbbed, pul- 
sated wildly, and her consciousness 
awakened abruptly, sharp and poignant. 

Old memories passed before her men- 
tal vision: the sail with him in Pére 
Lastique’s boat, their conversation, his 
nascent love, the christening of thé 
boat; then she went back, further back, 
to that night of dreams when she first 
came to the “Poplars.” And now! And 
now! Oh, her life was shipwrecked, alll 
joy was ended, all expectation at an 
end; and the frightful future full of 
torture, of deception, and of despair 
appeared before her. Better to die, it 
would all be over at once. 

But a voice cried in the distance: 
“Here it is, here are her steps; quick, 
quick, this way!” It was Julien who was) 
looking for her. 

Oh! she did not wish to see him 
again. In the abyss down yonder before! 
her she now heard a slight sound, the 
indistinct ripple of the waves over the 
rocks. She rose to her feet with the idea’ 
of throwing herself over the cliff and 
bidding life farewell. Like one in de- 
spair, she uttered the last word of the 
dying, the last word of the young sol- 
dier slain in battle: “Mother!” 


All at once the thought of little 
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_ mother came to her mind, she saw her 
sobbing, she saw her father on his knees 
before her mangled remains, and in a 
second she felt all the pain of their 
sorrow. 

She sank down again into the snow; 
and when Julien and old Simon, fol- 
lowed by Marius, carrying a lantern, 
seized her arm to pull her back as she 
was so close to the brink, she made no 
attempt to escape. 

She let them do as they would, for 
she could not stir. She felt that they 
were carrying her, and then that she 
was being put to bed and rubbed with 
hot cloths; then she became uncon- 
scious. 

Then she had a nightmare, or was it 
a nightmare? She was in bed. It was 
broad daylight, but she could not get up. 
Why? She did not know. Then she 
heard a little noise on the floor, a sort 
of scratching, a rustling, and suddenly 
a mouse, a little gray mouse, ran quickly 
across the sheet. Another followed it, 
then a third, who ran toward her chest 
with his little, quick scamper. Jeanne 
was not afraid, and she reached out her 
hand to catch the animal, but could not 
catch it. Then other mice, ten, twenty, 
hundreds, thousands, rose up on all sides 
of her. They climbed the bedposts, ran 
up the tapestries, covered the bed com- 
pletely. And soon they got beneath the 
covers; Jeanne felt them gliding over 
her skin, tickling her limbs, running up 
and down her body. She saw them run- 
ning from the bottom of the bed to get 
into her neck under the sheets; and she 
tried to fight them off, throwing her 
hands out to try and catch them, but 
always finding them empty. 

She was frantic, wanted to escape, 
screamed, and it seemed as if she were 
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being held down, as if strong arms en- 
folded her and rendered her helpless; 
but she saw no one. 

She had no idea of time. It must have 
been long, a very long time. 

Then she awoke, weary, aching, but 
quiet. She felt weak, very weak. She 
opened her eyes and was not surprised 
to see little mother seated in her room 
with a man whom she did not know. 

How old was she? She did not know, 
and thought she was a very little girl. 
She had no recollection of anything. 

The big man said: ‘““Why, she has re- 
gained consciousness.” Little mother be- 
gan to weep. Then the big man resumed: 
“Come, be calm, baroness; I can ensure 
her recovery now. But do not talk to 
her at all. Let her sleep, let her sleep.” 

Then it seemed to Jeanne that she 
remained in a state of exhaustion for a 
long time, overcome by the heavy sleep 
as soon as she tried to think; and she 
tried not to remember anything what- 
ever, as though she had a vague fear 
that the reality might come back to her. 

Once when she awoke she saw Julien, 
alone, standing beside her; and suddenly 
it all came back to her, as if the curtain 
which hid her past life had been raised. 

She felt a horrible pain in her heart, 
and wanted to escape once more. She 
threw back the coverlets, jumped to the , 
floor and fell down, her limbs being too 
weak to support her. 

Julien sprang toward her, and she be- 
gan to scream for him not to touch her. 
She writhed and rolled on the floor. 
The door opened. Aunt Lison came run- 
ning in with Widow Dentu, then the 
baron, and finally little mother, puffing 
and distracted. 

They put her back into bed, and she 
immediately closed her eyes, so as to 
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escape talking and be able to think 
quietly. 

Her mother and aunt watched over 
her anxiously, saying: “Do you hear us 
now, Jeanne, my little Jeanne?” 

She pretended to be deaf, not to hear 
them, and. did not answer. Night came 
on and the nurse took up her position 
beside the bed. She did not sleep; she 
kept trying to think of things that had 
escaped her memory as though there 
were holes in it, great white empty 
places where events had not been noted 
down, 

Little by little she began to recall the 
facts, and she pondered over them 
steadily. 

Little mother, Aunt Lison, the baron 
had come, so she must have been very 
ill, But Julien? What had he said? Did 
her parents know? And Rosalie, where 
was she? And what should she do? What 
should she do? An idea came to her— 
she would return to Rouen and live with 
father and little mother as in old days. 
She would be a widow; that’s all. 

Then she waited, listening to what 
was being said around her, understand- 
ing everything without letting them see 
it, rejoiced at her returning reason, pa- 
tient and crafty. 

That evening, at last, she found her- 
self alone with the baroness and called 
to her in a low tone: “Little Mother!” 
Her own voice astonished her, it seemed 
strange. The baroness seized her hands: 
“My daughter, my darling Jeanne! My 
child, do you recognize me?” 

“Yes, little mother, but you must not 
weep; we have a great deal to talk 
about. Did Julien tell you why I ran 
away in the snow?” 

“Ves, my darling, you had a very dan- 
gerous fever.” 


“Tt was not that, mamma. I had the 
fever afterward; but did he tell you 
what gave me the fever and why I ran 
away?” 

“No, my dearie.” 

“Tt was because I found Rosalie in his 
room.” 

Her mother thought she was delirious 
again and soothed her, saying: “Go to 
sleep, darling, calm yourself, try to 
sleep.” 

But Jeanne, persistent, continued: “TI 
am quite sensible now, little mother. I 
am not talking wildly as I must have 
done these last days. I felt ill one night 
and I went to look for Julien, Rosalie 
was with him in his room. I did not 
know what I was doing, for sorrow, and 
I ran out into the snow to throw myself 
off the cliff.” 

But the baroness reiterated, ‘Yes, 
darling, you have been very ill, very 
ill.” 

“Tt is not that, mamma. I found 
Rosalie in with Julien, and I will not 
live with him any longer. You will take 
me back with you to Rouen to live as 
we used to do,” 

The baroness, whom the doctor had 
warned not to thwart Jeanne in any 
way, replied: “Yes, my darling.” 

But the invalid grew impatient: “I 
see that you do not believe me. Go and 
fetch little father, he will soon under- 
stand.” 

The baroness left the room and pres- 
ently returned, leaning on her husband’s 
arm. They sat down beside the bed and 
Jeanne began to talk, She told them all, 
quietly, in a weak voice, but clearly; all 
about Julien’s peculiar character, his 
harshness, his avarice, and, finally, his 
infidelity. 

When she had finished, the baron saw 
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that she was not delirious, but he did 
not know what to think, what to deter- 
mine, or what to answer. He took her 
hand, tenderly, as he used to do when 
he put her to sleep with stories, and 
said: “Listen, dearie, we must act with 
prudence. We must do nothing rash. 
Try to put up with your husband until 
we can come to some decision—promise 
me this?” 

“T will try, but I will not stay here 
after I get well,” she replied. 

Then she added in a lower tone: 
“Where is Rosalie now?” 

“You will not see her any more,” re- 
plied the baron. But she persisted: 
“Where is she? I wish to know.” Then 
he confessed that she had not left the 
house, but declared that she was going 
to leave. 

On leaving the room the baron, filled 
with indignation and wounded in his 
feelings as a father, went to look for 
Julien, and said to him abruptly: “Sir, 
I have come to ask you for an explana- 
tion of your conduct toward my daugh- 
ter. You have been unfaithful to her 
with your maid, which is a double 
insult.” 

Julien pretended to be innocent, 
denied everything positively, swore, 
took God as his witness. What proof 
had they? he asked. Was not Jeanne de- 
lirious? Had she not had brain fever? 
Had she not run out in the snow, in an 
attack of delirium, at the very begin- 
ning of her illness? And it was just at 
this time, when she was running about 
the house almost naked, that she pre- 
tends that she saw her maid in her hus- 

band’s room! 

And he grew angry, threatened a law- 
suit, became furious. The baron, bewil- 

_ dered, made excuses, begged his pardon, 
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and held out his loyal hand to Julien, 
who refused to take it. 

When Jeanne heard what her hus- 
band had said, she did not show any 
annoyance, but replied: “He is lying, 
papa, but we shall end by convicting 
him.” 

For some days she remained taciturn 
and reserved, thinking over matters. 
The third morning she asked to see 
Rosalie. The baron refused to send her 
up, saying she had left. Jeanne per- 
sisted, saying: ‘Well, let some one go 
and fetch her.” 

She was beginning to get excited when 
the doctor came. They told him every- 
thing, so that he could form an opinion. 
But Jeanne suddenly burst into tears, 
her nerves all unstrung, and almost 
screamed: “I want Rosalie; I wish to 
see her!” 

The doctor took hold of her hand and 
said in a low tone: “Calm yourself, 
madame; any emotion may lead to 
serious consequences, for you are en- 
ceinte.” 

She was dumfounded, as though she 
had received a blow; and it seemed to 
her that she felt the first stirrings of life 
within her. Then she was silent, not 
even listening to what was being said, 
absorbed in her own thoughts. She could 
not sleep that night for thinking of the 
new life that was developing in her, and 
was sad at the thought that it was 
Julien’s child and might resemble him. 
The following morning she sent for the 
baron. “Little father,” she said, “my 
resolution is formed; I wish to know 
everything, and especially just now; you 
understand, I insist, and you know that 
you must not thwart me in my present 
condition. Listen! You must go and get 
M. le Curé. I need him here to keep 
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Rosalie from telling a lie. Then, as soon 
as he comes, send him up to me, and 
you stay downstairs with little mother. 
And, above all things, see that Julien 
does not suspect anything.” 

An hour later the priest came, look- 
ing fatter than ever, and puffing like the 
baroness. He sat down in an arm-chair 
and began to joke, wiping his forehead 
as usual with his plaid handkerchief. 
“Well, baroness, I do not think we grow 
any thinner; I think we make a good 
pair.” Then, turning toward the patient, 
he said: “Eh, what is this I hear, young 
lady, that we are soon to have a fresh 
baptism; Aha, it will not be a boat this 
time.” And in a graver tone he added: 
“Tt will be a defender of the country; 
unless”’—after a moment’s reflection— 
“it should be the prospective mother of 
a family, like you, madame,” bowing to 
the baroness. 

The door at the end of the room 
opened and Rosalie appeared, beside 
herself, weeping, refusing to enter the 
room, clinging to the door frame, and 
being pushed forward by the baron. 
Quite out of patience, he thrust her into 
the room. She covered her face with her 
hands and remained’ standing there, 
sobbing. 

Jeanne, as soon as she saw her, rose 
to a sitting posture, whiter than the 
sheets, and with her heart beating 
wildly. She could not speak, could 
hardlly breathe. At length she said, in 
a voice broken with emotion: “I—I— 
will not—need—to question you. It—it 
is enough for me to see you thus—to— 
to see your—your shame in my pres- 
ence.” 

After a pause, for she was out of 
breath,’ she continued: “I had M. le 
Curé come, so that it might be like a 
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confession, you understand.” ' 
Rosalie, ‘motionless, uttered little cries © 
that were almost screams behind heal 
hands. 4 
The baron, whose anger was gaining | 
ground, seized her arms, and snatching | 
her hands from her face, he threw hed | 
on her knees beside the bed, saying: 
“Speak! Answer!” } 
She remained on the ground, in the | 
position assigned to Magdalens, her cap 7 
awry, her apron on the floor, and her } 
face again covered by her hands, : 
Then the priest said: “Come, my girl, | 
listen to what is said to you, and reply. 
We do not want to harm you, but we | 
want to know what occurred.” 

Jeanne, leaning over, looked at her 
and said: “Is it true that you were with | 
Julien when I surprised you?” 

Rosalie moaned through her fingers: 
“Ves, madame.” 


vulsive sobs accompanied those of | 
Rosalie. 
Jeanne, with her eyes fixed on the. 
maid, said: “How long had this been | 
going on?” | 
“Ever since he came here,” faltered | 
Rosalie. 1 
Jeanne could not understand. “Ever | 
since he came—then—ever since—ever » 1 
since the spring?” 
“Ves, madame.” 
“Byer since he came into this house?” | 
“Yes, madame.” 
And Jeanne, as if overflowing with} 
questions, asked, speaking precipitately: | 
“But how did it happen? How did he 
approach you? How did he persuade} 
you? What did he say? When, how did! 
you ever yield to him? How could you: 
ever have done it?” 
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Rosalie, removing her hands from her 
face, and overwhelmed also, with a fever- 
ish desire to speak, said: 

“How do I know, myself? It was the 
day he dined here for the first time, and 
he came up to my room. He had hidden 
himself in the loft. I did not dare to 
scream for fear of making a scandal. 
I no longer knew what I was doing. 
Then I said nothing because I liked 
him.” 

Then Jeanne exclaimed with almost a 
scream: 

“But— your— your child—is his 
child?” 

Rosalie sobbed. 

“Yes, madame.” 

Then they were both silent. The only 
sound to be heard was the sobs of 
Rosalie and of the baroness. 

Jeanne, quite overcome, felt her tears 
also beginning to flow; and they fell 
silently down her cheeks. 

The maid’s child had the same father 
as her child! Her anger was at an end; 
she now was filled with a dreary, slow, 
profound and infinite despair. She pres- 
ently resumed in a changed, tearful 
voice, the voice of a woman who has 
been crying: 

“When we returned from—from down 
there—from our journey—when did he 
begin again?” 

The little maid, who had sunk down 
on the floor, faltered: “The first -eve- 
ning.” 

Each word wrung Jeanne’s heart. So 
on the very first night of their return to 
the “Poplars” he left her for this girl. 
That was why he wanted to sleep alone! 

She now knew all she wanted to 
know, and exclaimed: “Go away, go 
away!” And as Rosalie, perfectly 
crushed, did not stir, Jeanne called to 


her father: “Take her away, carry her 
away!”’ The priest, who had said noth- 
ing as yet, thought that the moment had 
arrived for him to preach a little 
sermon. 

“What you have done is very wrong, 
my daughter, very wrong, and God will 
not pardon you so easily. Consider the 
hell that awaits you if you do not al- 
ways act right. Now that you have a 
child you must behave yourself. No 
doubt madame la baronne will do some- 
thing for you, and we will find you a 
husband.” 

He would have continued speaking, 
but the baron, having again seized Ro- 
salie by the shoulders, raised her from 
the floor and dragged her to the door, 
and threw her like a package into the 
corridor. As he turned back into the 
room, looking paler than his daughter, 
the priest resumed: ‘‘What can one do? 
They are all like that in the district. 
It is shocking, but cannot be helped, 
and then one must be a little indulgent 
toward the weaknesses of our nature. 
They never get married until they have 
become enceinte, never, madame.” He 
added, smiling:,.“One might call it a 
local custom. So, you see, monsieur, 
your maid did as all the rest do.” 

But the baron, who was trembling 
with nervousness, interrupted him, say- 
ing, “She! what do I care about her! 
It is Julien with whom I am indignant. 
It is infamous, the way he has behaved, 
and I shall take my daughter away.” 

He walked up and down excitedly, 
becoming more and more exasperated: 
“Tt is infamous to have betrayed my 
child, infamous! He is a wretch, this 
man, a cad, a wretch! and I will tell 
him so. I will slap his face. I will give 
him a horsewhipping!” 
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The priest, who was slowly taking a 
pinch of snuff, seated beside the 
baroness still in tears, and endeavoring 
to fulfill his office of a peacemaker, 
said: “Come, monsieur le baron, be- 
tween ourselves, he has done what every 
one else does. Do you know many hus- 
bands who are faithful?” And he added 
with a sly good humor: “Come now, I 
wager that you have had your turn. 
Your hand on your heart, am I right?” 
The baron had stopped in astonishment 
before the priest, who continued: ‘Why, 
yes, you did just as others did. Who 
knows if you did not make love to a 
little sugar plum like that? I tell you 
that every one does. Your wife was 
none the less happy, or less loved; am 
T not right?” 

The baron had not stirred, he was 
much disturbed. What the priest said 
was true, and he had sinned as much 
as any one and had not hesitated when 
his wife’s maids were in question. Was 
he a wretch on that account? Why 
should he judge Julien’s conduct so 
severely when his own had not been 
above blame? 

The baroness, still struggling with her 
sobs, smiled faintly at the recollection 
of her husband’s escapades,.for she be- 
longed to the sentimental class for 
whom love adventures are a part of 
existence. 

Jeanne, exhausted, lay with wide- 
open eyes, absorbed in painful reflec- 
tion. Something Rosalie had said had 
wounded her as though an arrow had 
pierced her heart: “As for me, I said 
nothing, because I liked him.” 

She had liked him also, and that was 
the only reason why she had given her- 
self, bound herself for life to him, why 
she had renounced everything else, all 
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her cherished plans, all the unknown- 
future. She had fallen into this mar-— 
riage, into this hole without any edges 
by which one could climb out, into this 
wretchedness, this sadness, this despair, 
because, like Rosalie, she had liked 
him! 

The door was pushed violently open | 
and Julien appeared, with a furious ex- | 
pression on his face. He had caught} 
sight of Rosalie moaning on the stairs, | 
and suspected that something was up, | 
that the maid had probably told all. 
The sight of the priest riveted him to | 
the spot. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked 
in a trembling but quiet tone. 

The baron, so violent a short while | 
ago, did not venture to speak, afraid of © 
the priest’s remarks, and of what his. 
son-in-law might say in the same strain. 
Little mother was weeping more copi- | 
ously than ever; but Jeanne had raised 
herself with her hands and _ looked, 
breathing quickly, at the one who had 
caused her such cruel sorrow. She stam- 
mered out: “The fact is, we know all, 
all your rascality since—since the day 
you first entered this house—we know 
that the child of this maid is your child, 4 
just as—as—mine is—they will be | 
brothers.” Overcome with sorrow at this ; 
thought, she buried herself in the sheets - 
and wept bitterly. 

Julien stood there gaping, not know- 
ing what to say or do. The priest came 
to the rescue. 

“Come, come, do not give way like 
that, my dear young lady, be sensible.” | 
He rose, approached the bed and placed } 
his warm hand on the despairing girl’s | 
forehead. This seemed to soothe her 
strangely. She felt quieted, as if this | 
strong peasant’s hand, accustomed to 4 
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the gesture of absolution, to kindly con- 
solations, had conveyed by its touch 
some mysterious solace. 

The good man, still standing, con- 
tinued: “Madame, we must always for- 
give. A great sorrow has come to you; 
but God in His mercy has balanced it 
by a great happiness, since you will 
become a mother. This child will be 
your comfort. In his name I implore 
you, I adjure you to forgive M. Julien’s 
error. It will be a new bond between 
you, a pledge of his future fidelity. Can 
you remain apart in your heart from 
him whose child you bear?” 

She did not reply, crushed, mortified, 
exhausted as she was, without even 
strength for anger or resentment. Her 
nerves seemed relaxed, almost severed, 
she seemed to be scarcely alive. 

The baroness, who seemed incapable 
of resentment, and whose mind was un- 
equal to prolonged effort, murmured: 
“Come, come, Jeanne.” 

Then the priest took the hand of 
the young man and leading him up to 
the bed, he placed his hand in that of 
his wife, and gave it a little tap as 
though to unite them more closely, 
Then laying aside his professional tone 
and manner, he said witha satisfied 
air: ‘Well, now, that’s done. Believe 
me, that is the best thing to do.” The 
two hands, joined for a moment, sepa- 
rated immediately. Julien, not daring 
to kiss Jeanne, kissed his mother-in-law 
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on the forehead, turned on his heel, 
took the arm of the baron, who 
acquiesced, happy at heart that the 
thing had been settled thus, and they 
went out together to smoke a cigar. 

The patient, overcome, dozed off, 
while the priest and little mother talked 
in a low tone. 

The priest explained and propounded 
his ideas, to which the baroness assented 
by nodding her head. He said in con- 
clusion: ‘Well, then, that is under- 
stood; you will give this girl the Bar- 
ville farm, and I will undertake to find 
her a husband, a good, steady fellow. 
Oh! with a property worth twenty thou- 
sand francs we shall have no lack of 
suitors. There will be more than enough 
to choose from.” 

The baroness was smiling now, quite 
happy, with the remains of two tears 
that had dried on her cheeks, 

She repeated: “That is settled. Bar- 
ville is worth at least twenty thousand 
francs, but it will be settled on the 
child, the parents having the use of it 
during their lifetime.” 

‘The curé rose, shook little mother’s 
hand, saying: “Do not disturb yourself, 
Madame la Baronne, do not disturb 
yourself; I know what an effort it is.” 

As he went out he met Aunt Lison 
coming to see her patient. She noticed 
nothing: they told her nothing; and she 
knew nothing, as usual. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MATERNITY 


osALIE had left the house. Jeanne 
felt no joy at the thought of being a 
mother, she had had so much sorrow. 
She awaited the advent of her child 
without curiosity, still filled with the 
apprehension of unknown misfortunes. 

A big woman, big as a house, had 
taken Rosalie’s place and supported the 
baroness in her monotonous walks along 
her avenue. The baron gave his arm to 
Jeanne, who was now always ailing, 
while Aunt Lison, uneasy, and busied 
about the approaching event, held her 
other hand, bewildered at this mystery 
which she would never know. 

They all walked along like this almost 
in silence for hours at a time, while 
Julien was riding about the country on 
horseback, having suddenly acquired 
this taste. Nothing ever came to dis- 
turb their dreary life. The baron, his 
‘wife, and the vicomte paid a visit to 
the Fourvilles, whom Julien seemed to 
be already well acquainted with, with- 
out one knowing just how. Another 
ceremonious visit was exchanged with 
the Brisevilles, who were still hidden 
in their manor house. 

One afternoon, about four o’clock, 
two persons, a lady and gentleman on 
horseback, rode up into the courtyard 
of the chateau. Julien, greatly excited, 
ran up to Jeanne’s room. “Quick, quick, 
come downstairs; here are the Four- 
villes. They have just come as neigh- 
bors, knowing your condition. Tell them 
that I have gone out, but that I will be 
back. I will just go and make myself 
presentable.” 
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Jeanne, much surprised, went down-| 
stairs. A pale, pretty young woman with’ 
a sad face, dreamy eyes, and lustreless, 
fair hair, looking as though the sunlight 
had never kissed it, quietly introduced! 
her husband, a kind of giant, or ogre} 
with a large red mustache. She added: | 
‘We have several times had the pleasuref 
of meeting M. de Lamare. We heard!) 
from him how you were suffering, and) 
we would not put off coming to see youll 
as neighbors, without any ceremony. 
You see that we came on horseback. I 
also had the pleasure the other day of a 
visit from madame, your mother, and) 
the baron.” : 
She spoke with perfect ease, familiar} 
but refined. Jeanne was charmed, and} 
fell in love with her at once. “This is a) 
friend,” she thought. { 
The Comte de Fourville, on the con-|_ 
trary, seemed like a bear in the draw-| 
ing-room. As soon as he was seated, hei] 
placed his hat on the chair next him,| 
did not know what to do with his hands,| 
placed them on his knees, then on the} 
arms of the chair, and finally crossed his! 
fingers as if in prayer. { 
Suddenly Julien entered the room.7) 
Jeanne was amazed and did not recog-| | 
nize him. He was shaved. He looked 
handsome, elegant, and attractive as| 
on the day of their betrothal. He shook 
the comte’s hairy paw, kissed the hand! | 
of the comtesse, whose ivory cheeks 
colored up slightly while her eyelids) 
quivered. 
He began to speak; he was charming! 
as in former days. His large eyes, the 
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mirrors of love, had become tender 
again. And his hair, lately so dull and 
unkempt, had regained its soft, glossy 
Wave, with the use of a hairbrush and 
»Derfumed oil. 

At the moment that the Fourvilles 
were taking their leave the comtesse, 
turning toward him, said: “Would you 
like to take a ride on Thursday, dear 
Vicomte?” 

As he bowed and murmured, “Why, 
certainly, madame,” she took Jeanne’s 
hand and said in a sympathetic and 
affectionate tone, with a cordial smile: 
“Oh! when you are well, we will all 
three gallop about the country. It will 
be delightful. What do you say?” 

With an easy gesture she held up her 
riding skirt and then jumped into the 
saddle with the lightness of a bird, 
while her husband, after bowing awk- 
wardly, mounted his big Norman steed. 
As they disappeared outside the gate, 
Julien, who seemed charmed, exclaimed: 
“What delightful people! those are 
friends who may be useful to us.” 

Jeanne, pleased also without know- 
ing why, replied: “The little comtesse 
is charming, I feel that I shall love her, 
but the husband looks like a brute. 
Where did you meet them?” 

He rubbed his hands together good 
humoredly. “I met them by chance at 
the Brisevilles’. The husband seems a 
little rough. He cares for nothing but 
hunting, but he is a real noble for all 
that.” 

The dinner was almost cheerful, as 
though some secret happiness had come 


_ into the house. 


Nothing new happened until the 
latter days of July, when Jeanne was 
taken ill. As she seemed to grow worse, 
the doctor was sent for and at the first 
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glance recognized the symptoms of a 
premature confinement. 

Her sufferings presently abated a lit- 
tle, but she was filled with a terrible 
anguish, a despairing sinking, something 
like a presentiment, the mysterious 
touch of death. It is in these moments 
when it comes so near to us that its 
breath chills our hearts. 

The room was full of people. Little 
mother, buried in an armchair, was 
choking with grief. The baron, his 
hands trembling, ran hither and thither, 
carrying things, consulting the doctor 
and losing his head, Julien paced up 
and down, looking concerned, but per- 
fectly calm, and Widow Dentu stood 
at the foot of the bed with an appro- 
priate expression, the expression of a 
woman of experience whom nothing 
astonishes. The cook, Ludivine, and 
Aunt Lison remained discreetly con- 
cealed behind the door of the lobby. 

Toward morning Jeanne became 
worse, and as her involuntary screams 
escaped from between her closed teeth, 
she thought incessantly of Rosalie, who 
had not suffered, who had hardly 
moaned, who had borne her child with- 
out suffering and without difficulty, and 
in her wretched and troubled mind she 
continually compared their conditions 
and cursed God, whom she had for-* 
merly thought to be just. She rebelled 
at the wicked partiality of fate and at 
the wicked lies of those who preach 
justice and goodness. 

At times her sufferings were so great 
that her mind was a blank. She had 
neither strength, life nor knowledge for 
anything but suffering. 

All at once her sufferings ceased. The 
nurse and the doctor leaned over her 
and gave her all attention. Presently she 
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heard a little cry and, in spite of her 
weakness, she unconsciously held out 
her arms. She was suddenly filled with 
joy, with a glimpse of a new-found 
happiness which had just unfolded. Her 
child was born, she was soothed, happy, 
happy as she never yet had been. Her 
heart and her body revived; she was 
now a mother. She felt that she was 
saved, secure from all despair, for she 
had here something to love. 

From now on she had but one thought 
—her child. She was a fanatical mother, 
all the more intense because she had 
been deceived in her love, deceived in 
her hopes. She would sit whole days 
beside the window, rocking the little 
cradle. 

The baron and little mother smiled at 
this excess of tenderness, but Julien, 
whose habitual routine had been inter- 
fered with and his overweening impor- 
tance diminished by the arrival of this 
noisy and all-powerful tyrant, uncon- 
sciously jealous of this mite of a man 
who had usurped his place in the house, 
kept on saying angrily and impatiently: 
“Flow wearisome she is with her brat!” 

She became so obsessed by this affec- 
tion that she would pass the entire 
night beside the cradle, watching the 
child asleep. As she was becoming ex- 
hausted by this morbid life, taking no 
rest, growing weaker and thinner and 
beginning to cough, the doctor ordered 
the child to be taken from her. She 
got angry, wept, implored, but they 
were deaf to her entreaties. His nurse 
took him every evening, and each night 
his mother would rise, and in her bare 
feet go to the door, listen at the key- 
hole to see if he was sleeping quietly, 
did not wake up and wanted nothing. 

Julien found her here one night when 
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he came home late, after dining with | 
the Fourvilles. After that they locked — 
her in her room to oblige her to stay ~ 
in bed. ie 

The baptism took place at the end | 
of August. The baron was godfather |} 
and Aunt Lison godmother. The child | 
was named Pierre-Simon-Paul and ~ 
called Paul for short. + 

At the beginning of September Aunt | 
Lison left without any commotion. Her | 
absence was as little felt as her pres- 
ence. , 

One evening after dinner the priest © 
appeared. He seemed embarrassed as | 
if he were burdened by some mystery, © 

and after some idle remarks, he asked 
the baroness and her husband to grant | 
him a short interview in private. BD 

They all three walked slowly down | 
the long avenue, talking with anima- 
tion, while Julien, who was alone with | 
Jeanne, was astonished, disturbed and | 
annoyed at this secret. 

He accompanied the priest when he 
took his leave, and they went off to- 
gether toward the church where the 
Angelus was ringing. 

As it was cool, almost cold, the others 
went into the drawing-room. They were 
all dozing when Julien came in abruptly, | 
his face red, looking very indignant. 

From the door he called out to his 
parents-in-law, without remembering | 
that Jeanne was there: “Are you crazy, 
for God’s sake! to go and throw away 
twenty thousand francs on that girl?” 

No one replied, they were so aston- | 
ished. He continued, bellowing with © 
rage: “How can one be so stupid as 
that? Do you wish to leave us without 
a sou?” 

The baron, who had recovered his 
composure, attempted to stop him: 
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“Keep still! Remember that you are 
speaking before your wife.” 

But Julien was trembling with ex- 
citement: “As if I cared; she knows all 
about it, anyway. It is robbing her.” 

Jeanne, bewildered, looked at him 
without understanding. She faltered: 
“What in the world is the matter?” 

Julien then turned toward her, to try 
and get her on his side as a partner who 
has been cheated out of an unexpected 
fortune. He hurriedly told her about 
the conspiracy to marry off Rosalie and 
about the gift of the Barville property, 
which was worth at least twenty thou- 
sand francs. He said: “Your parents are 
crazy, my dear, crazy enough to be 
shut: up! Twenty thousand francs! 
twenty thousand francs! Why, they 
have lost their heads! Twenty thousand 
francs for a bastard!” 

Jeanne listened without emotion and 
without anger, astonished at her own 
calmness, indifferent now to everything 
but her own child. 

The baron was raging, but could find 
nothing to say. He finally burst forth 
and, stamping his foot, exclaimed: 
“Think of what you are saying; it is 
disgusting. Whose fault was it if we 
had to give this girl-mother a dowry? 
Whose child is it? You would like to 
abandon it now!” 

Julien, amazed at the baron’s vio- 
lence, looked at him fixedly. He then 
resumed in a calmer tone. “But fifteen 
hundred francs would be quite enough. 
They all have children before they are 
legally married. It makes no difference 
whose child it is, in any case. Instead 
' of giving one of your farms, to the 
value of twenty thousand francs, in 
addition to making the world aware of 
what has happened, you should, to say 
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the least, have had some regard for our 
name and our position.” 

He spoke in a severe tone like a man 
who stood on his rights and was con- 
vinced of the logic of his argument. 
The baron, disturbed at this unexpected 
discussion, stood there gaping at him. 
Julien then, seeing his advantage, con- 
cluded: ‘Happily, nothing has yet been 
settled. I know the young fellow who 
is going to marry her. He is an honest 
chap and we can make a satisfactory 
arrangement with him. I will take 
charge of the matter.” 

And he went out immediately, fearing 
no doubt to continue the discussion, and 
pleased that he had had the last word, 
a proof, he thought, that they ac- 
quiesced in his views. 

As soon as he had left the room, 
however, the baron exclaimed: “Oh, 
that is going too far, much too far!” 

But Jeanne, happening to look up at 
her father’s bewildered face, began to 
laugh with her clear, ringing laugh of 
former days, when anything amused her. 
She said: “Father, father, did you hear 
the tone in which he said: ‘Twenty 
thousand francs?’ ” 

Little mother, whose mirth was as 
ready as her tears, as she recalled her 
son-in-law’s angry expression, his in- 
dignant exclamations and his refusal to. 
allow the girl whom he had led astray 
to be given money that did not belong 
to him, delighted also at Jeanne’s mirth, 
gave way to little bursts of laughter 
till the tears came to her eyes. The 
baron caught the contagion, and all 
three laughed to kill themselves as they 
used to do in the good old days. 

As soon as they quieted down a little 
Jeanne said: “How strange it is that 
all this does not affect me. I look upon 
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him now as a stranger. I cannot believe 
that I am his wife. You see how I can 
laugh at his—his—want of delicacy.” 

And without knowing why they all 
three embraced each other, smiling and 
happy. 

Two days later, after breakfast, just 
as Julien had started away from the 
house on horseback, a strapping young 
fellow from twenty-one to twenty-five 
years old, clad in a brand-new blue 
blouse with wide sleeves buttoning at 
the wrist, slyly jumped over the gate, 
as though he had been there awaiting 
his opportunity all the morning, crept 
along the Couillards’ ditch, came round 
the chateau, and cautiously approached 
the baron and his wife, who were still 
sitting under the plane-tree. 

He took off his cap and advanced, 
bowing in an awkward manner. As soon 
as he was close to them he said: “Your 
servant, Monsieur le Baron, madame 
and the company.” Then, as no one re- 
plied, he said: “It is I, I am Desiré 
Lecocq.” 

As the name conveyed nothing to 
them, the baron asked, “What do you 
want?” 

Then, altogether upset at the neces- 
sity of explaining himself; the young 
fellow stuttered out as he gazed 
alternately at his cap, which he held 
in his hands, and at the roof of the 
chateau: “It was M’sieu le Curé who 
said something to me about this mat- 
ter. ”” And then he stopped, fearing 
he might say too much and compromise 
his own interests. 

The other, lowering his voice, blurted 
out: “That matter of your maid—Ro- 
salie——” 

Jeanne, who had guessed what was 
coming, had risen and moved away with 
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her infant in her arms. 

“Come nearer,” said the baron, point- © 
ing to the chair his daughter had just 
left. The peasant sat down, murmur- + 
ing: “You are very good.” Then he ¥ 


waited as though he had no more to | 
say. After a long silence, he screwed | 


up courage, and looking up at the sky, 1 
remarked: “There’s fine weather for 


the time of year. But the earth will be | 


none the better for it, as the seed is 
already sown.” And then he was silent 
again. ‘ i 
The baron was growing impatient. He | 
plunged right into the subject and said | 
drily: “Then it is you who are going 
to marry Rosalie?” 


The man at once became uneasy, hid ie 


Norman caution being on the alert. He a 


replied with more animation, but with «| 


a tinge of defiance: “That depends; per- | 
haps yes, perhaps no; it depends.” | 

The baron, annoyed at this hedging, | 
exclaimed angrily: “Answer frankly, 
damn it! Was this what you came 
here for? Yes or no! Will you marry 
her? Yes or no!” i 

The bewildered man looked stead- | — 
fastly at his feet: “If it is as M’sieu le 


Curé said, I will take her, but if itis as | 


M’sieu Julien said, I will not take her.” 
“What did M. Julien tell you?” 
“M’sieu Julien told me fifteen hun- | 

dred francs and M’sieu le Curé told me 

that I should have twenty thousand. 

I will do it for twenty thousand, but I 

will not do it for fifteen hundred.” 

The baroness, who was buried in her 
easy chair, began to giggle at the 
anxious expression of the peasant, who, 
not understanding this frivolity, glanced 
at her angrily out of the corner of his 
eye and waited in silence. 

The baron, who was embarrassed at 
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this bargaining, cut it short by saying: 
“I told M. le Curé that you should 
have the Barville farm during your life- 
time and that then it would revert to 
the child. It is worth twenty thousand 
francs. I do not go back on my word. 
Is it settled? Yes or no!” 

The man smiled with a humble and 
satisfied expression, and suddenly be- 
coming loquacious, said: “Oh, in that 
case, I will not say no. That was all 
that stood in my way. When M’sieu le 
Curé spoke to me, I was ready at once, 
by gosh! and I was very pleased to 
accommodate the baron who was giving 
me that. I said to myself, ‘Is it not true 
that when people are willing to do each 
other favors, they can always find a 
way and can make it worth while?’ But 
M’sieu Julien came to see me, and it 
was only fifteen hundred francs. I said 
to myself: ‘I must see about that,’ and 
so I came here. That is not to say that 
I did not trust you, but I wanted to 
know. Short accounts make long friends. 
Is not that true, M’sieu le Baron?” 

The baron interrupted him by ask- 
ing, “When do you wish to get 
married?” 

The man became timid again, very 
much embarrassed, and finally said, 
hesitatingly: “I will not do it until I 
get a little paper.” 

This time the baron got angry: “Dog- 
gone it! you will have the marriage 


contract. That is the best kind of 
paper.” 
But the peasant was stubborn: 
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“Meanwhile I might take a little turn; 
it will not be dark for a while.” 

The baron rose to make an end of 
the matter: “Answer yes or no at once. 
If you do not wish her, say so; I have 
another suitor.” 

The fear of a rival terrified the crafty 
Norman. He suddenly made up his mind 
and held out his hand, as after buying 
a cow, saying: “Put it there, M’sieu le 
Baron; it is a bargain. Whoever draws 
back is a skunk!” 

The baron shook his hand, then called 
out: “Ludivine!” The cook appeared at 
the window. “Bring us a bottle of 
wine.” They clinked glasses to seal the 
matter and the young peasant went off 
with a light tread. 

Nothing was said to Julien about this 
visit. The contract was drawn up with 
all secrecy and as soon as the banns 
were published the wedding took place 
one Monday morning. 

A neighbor carried the child to 
church, walking behind the bride and 
groom, as a sure sign of good luck. 
And no one in all the district was sur 
prised; they simply envied Desiré 
Lecocq. “He was born with a caul,” 
they said, with a sly smile into which 
there entered no resentment. 

Julien was terribly angry and made 
such a scene that his parents-in-law cut 
short their visit to the “Poplars.” * 
Jeanne was only moderately sad at their 
departure, for little Paul had become 
for her an inexhaustible source of 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER IX 


DEATH OF LA BARONNE 


As Jeanne’s health was quite restored, 
they determined to go and return the 
Fourvilles’ visit and also to call on the 
Marquis de Coutelier. 

Julien had bought at a sale a new 
one-horse phaéton, so that they could 
go out twice a month. They set out 
one fine December morning, and after 
driving for two hours across the plains 
of Normandy, they began to descend a 
little slope into a little valley, the sides 
of which were wooded, while the valley 
itself was cultivated. After an abrupt 
turn in the valley they saw the Chateau 
of Vrillette, a wooded slope on one side 
of it and a large pond on the other, out 
of which rose one of its walls and which 
was bounded by a wood of tall pine 
trees that formed the other side of the 
valley. 

Julien explained all the portions of 
the building to Jeanne, like one who 
knows his subject thoroughly, and went 
into raptures over its beauty, adding: 
“Tt is full of game, this country. The 
comte loves to hunt here. This-is a true 
seignorial residence.” 

The hall door was opened and the 
pale comtesse appeared, coming forward 
to meet the visitors, all smiles, and 
wearing a long-trained dress, like a 
chatelaine of olden times. She looked a 
fitting lady of the lake, born to inhabit 
this fairy castle. 

The comtesse took both Jeanne’s 
hands, as if she had known her all her 
life, and made her sit down beside her 
in a low chair, while Julien, all of whose 
forgotten elegance seemed to have re- 


vived within the past five months, | 
chatted and smiled quietly and fa- | 
miliarly. 

The comtesse and he talked of their | 
horseback rides. She was laughing at 
his manner of mounting a horse and | 
called him ‘Le Chevalier Trébuche,” | 
and he smiled ‘also, having nicknamed 


her “The Amazon Queen.” A gun fired | 


beneath the windows caused Jeanne to |— 
give a little scream. It was the comte, | 
who had killed a teal. 

His wife called to him. A sound of 


oars was heard, a boat grinding against | 


the stones, and he appeared, enormous, + 
booted, followed by two drenched dogs 
of a ruddy color like himself, who lay © 
down on the mat outside the door. 

He seemed more at his ease in his 
own home, and was delighted to see his 
visitors. He put some wood on the fire, 
sent for madeira and biscuits and then 
exclaimed suddenly: “Why, you will 
take dinner with us, of course.” 

Jeanne, whose child was never out 
of her thoughts, declined. He insisted, 
and as she could not be persuaded, 
Julien made a gesture of annoyance. 
She feared to arouse his ugly, quarrel- 
some temper, and although she was 
very unhappy at the thought that she 
should not see Paul until the next day, 
she consented to stay. 

The afternoon was delightful. They 
first visited the springs which bubbled 
up at the foot of a mossy rock and 
then took a row on the pond. At one 
end of the boat Julien and the com- 
tesse, wrapped in shawls, were smiling 
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happily like those who eve nothing 
left to wish for. 

A huge fire was blazing in the spacious 
reception room, which imparted a sense 
of warmth and contentment. The 
comte seized his wife in his arms and 
lifted her from the floor as though she 
had been a child and gave her a hearty 
kiss on each cheek, like a man satisfied 
With the world. 

Jeanne, smiling, looked at this good 
giant whom one would have thought 
was an ogre at the very sight of his 
mustaches, and she thought: “How one 
may be deceived each day about every- 
body.” Then, almost involuntarily, she 
glanced at Julien standing in the door- 
way, looking horribly pale and with his 
eyes fixed on the comte. She approached 
him and said in a low tone: “Are you 
ill? What is the matter with you?” He 
answered her angrily: “Nothing. Let me 
alone! I was cold.” 

When they went into the dining-room 
the count asked if he might let his dogs 
come in, and they settled themselves 
one on either side of their master. 

After dinner, as Jeanne and Julien 
were preparing to leave, M. de Four- 
ville kept them a little longer to look 
at some fishing by torchlight. When 
they finally set out, wrapped. up in their 
cloaks and some rugs they*had bor- 
rowed, Jeanne said almost involun- 
tarily: “What a fine man that giant 
is!” Julien, who was driving, replied: 
“Ves, but he does not always restrain 
himself before company.” 

A week later they called on the Cou- 
teliers, who were supposed to be the 
chief noble family in the province. Their 
property of Remenil adjoined the large 
town of Cany. The new chateau built 
in the reign of Louis XIV. was hidden 
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in a magnificent park enclosed by walls. 
The ruins of the old chateau could be 
seen on an eminence. They were ushered 
into a stately reception room by men 
servants in livery. In the middle of the 
room a sort of column held an immense 
bowl of Sévres ware and on the pedes- 
tal of the column an autograph letter 
from the king, under glass, requested 
the Marquis lLeopold-Hervé-Joseph- 
Germer de Varneville de Rollebosc de 
Coutelier to receive this present from 
his sovereign. 

Jeanne and Julien were looking at 
this royal gift when the marquis and 
marquise entered the room. 

They were very ceremonious people 
whose minds, sentiments and words 
seemed always to be on stilts. They 
spoke without waiting for an answer, 
smiling complacently, appearing always 
to be fulfilling the duty imposed on 
them by their position, of showing 
civilities to the inferior nobility of the 
region. 

Jeanne and Julien, somewhat taken 
aback, endeavored to be agreeable, but 
although they felt too embarrassed to 
remain any longer, they did not know 
exactly how to take their leave. The 
marquise herself put an end to the visit 
naturally and simply by bringing the 
conversation to a close like a queen | 
giving a dismissal. 

On the way home Julien said: “If 
you like, we will make this our first 
and last call; the Fourvilles are good 
enough for me.” Jeanne was of the 
same opinion. December passed slowly 
and the shut-in life began again as in 
the previous year. But Jeanne did not 
find it wearisome, as she was always 
taken up with Paul, whom Julien looked 
at askance, uneasy and annoyed. Often 
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when the mother held the child in her 
arms, kissing it frantically as women 
do their children, she would hold it 
up to its father, saying: “Give him a 
kiss; one would suppose you did not 
Tove him.” He would hardly touch with 
his lips the child’s smooth forehead, 
walking all round it, as though he did 
not wish to touch the restless little fists. 
Then he would walk away abruptly as 
though from something distasteful. 

The mayor, the doctor and the curé 
came to dinner occasionally, and some- 
times it was the Fourvilles, with whom 
they were becoming more and more 
intimate. The comte appeared to wor- 
ship Paul. He held him on his knees 
during the whole visit and sometimes 
during the whole afternoon, playing 
with him and amusing him and then 
kissing him tenderly as mothers do. He 
always lamented that he had no chil- 
dren of his own. 

Comtesse Gilberte again mentioned 
the rides they all four were going to 
take together. Jeanne, a little weary of 
the monotonous days and nights, was 
quite happy in anticipation of these 
plans, and for a week amused herself 
making a riding habit. 

They always set “out two and two, 
the comtesse and Julien ahead, the 
count and Jeanne a hundred feet behind 
them, talking quietly, like good friends, 
for such they had become through the 
sympathy of “their straightforward 
minds and simple hearts. The others 
often spoke in a low tone, sometimes 
bursting into laughter and _ looking 
quickly at each other, as though their 
eyes were expressing what they dared 
not utter. And they would suddenly set 
off at a gallop, impelled by a desire to 
flee, to'get away, far away. 


Then Gilberte would seem to 7 
growing irritable. Her sharp void 
borne on the breeze, occasional! 
reached the ears of the loitering coup!) 
The comte would smile and say | 
Jeanne: “She does not always get ow 
of bed the right side, that wife @ 
mine.” 

One evening as they were comin) 
home the comtesse was teasing hi 
mount, spurring it and then checkir: 
it abruptly. They heard Julien say sev) 
eral times: “Take care, take care; yor 
will be thrown.” “So much the worse. 
she replied; “it is none of your bus!) 
ness,” in a hard clear tone that ré 
sounded across the fields as though th 
words hung in the air. 

The animal reared, plunged an 
champed the bit. The comte, uneasy 
shouted: “Be careful, Gilberte!” Ther 
as if in defiance, with one of those im 
pulses of a woman whom nothing cajj 
stop, she struck her horse brutally be! 
tween the ears. The animal reared iy 
anger, pawed the air with his front fee} 
and, landing again on his feet, gave 4 
bound and darted across the plain a) 
full speed. 

First it crossed the meadow, the 3) 
plunging into a ploughed field kicked uy 
the damp rich earth behind it, going sq 
fast that: one could hardly distinguisk} 
its rider. Julien remained transfixes! 
with astonishment, calling out in de4 
spair: “Madame, madame!” but the 
comte was rather annoyed, and, bending) 
forward on his heavy mount, he urgec! 
it forward and started out at such a 
pace, spurring it on with his voice, his) 
gestures and the spur, that the huge} 
horseman seemed to be carrying the) 
heavy beast between his legs and to 
be lifting it up as if to fly. They went 
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at incredible speed, straight ahead, and 
Jeanne saw the outline of -the wife and 
of the husband fleeing getting smaller 
and disappearing in the distance, as if 
they were two birds pursuing each other 
to the verge of the horizon. 

Julien, approaching Jeanne slowly, 
murmured angrily: “I think she is crazy 
to-day.” And they set out together to 
follow their friends, who were now hid- 
den by the rising ground. 

At the end of about a quarter of an 
hour they saw them returning and pres- 
ently joined them. The comte, perspir- 
ing, his face red, but smiling, happy and 
triumphant, was holding his wife’s 
trembling horse in his iron grasp. Gil- 
berte was pale, her face sad and drawn, 
and she was leaning one hand on her 
husband’s shoulder as if she were going 
to faint. Jeanne understood now that 
the comte loved her madly. 

After this the comtesse for some 
months seemed happier than she had 
ever been. She came to the “Poplars” 
more frequently, laughed continually 
and kissed Jeanne impulsively. One 
might have said that some mysterious 
charm had come into her life. Her hus- 
band was also quite happy and never 
took his eyes off her. He said to Jeanne 
One evening: “We are very happy just 
now. Gilberte has never been so nice as 
this. She never is out of humor, never 
gets angry. I feel that she loves me; 
until now I was not sure of it.” 

Julien also seemed changed, no longer 
impatient, as though the friendship be- 
tween the two families had brought 
peace and happiness to both. The spring 
‘was singularly early and mild. Every- 
thing seemed to be coming to life be- 
neath the quickening rays of the sun. 
Jeanne was vaguely troubled at this 
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awakening of nature. Memories came 
to her of the early days of her love. 
Not that her love for Julien was re- 
newed; that was over, over forever. 
But all her being, caressed by the 
breeze, filled with the fragrance of 
spring, was disturbed as though in re- 
sponse to some invisible and tender 
appeal. She loved to be alone, to give 
herself up in the sunlight to all kinds 
of vague and calm enjoyment which did 
not necessitate thinking. 

One morning as she was in a reverie 
a vision came to her, a swift vision of 
the sunlit nook amid the dark foliage 
in the little wood near Etretat. It was 
there that she had for the first time 
trembled, when beside the young man 
who loved her then. It was there that 
he had uttered for the first time the 
timid desire of his heart. It was there 
that she thought that she had all at 
once reached the radiant future of her 
hopes. She wished to see this wood 
again, to make a sort of sentimental and 
superstitious pilgrimage, as though a 
return to this spot might somehow 
change the current of her life. Julien 
had been gone since daybreak, she knew 
not whither. She had the little white 


horse, which she sometimes rode, 
saddled, and she set out. It was one of 
those days when nothing seemed 


stirring, not a blade of grass not a 
leaf. All seemed wrapped in a golden 
mist beneath the blazing sun. Jeanne 
walked her horse, soothed and happy. 

She descended into the valley which 
leads to the sea, between the great 
archs in the cliff that are called the 
“Gates” of Etretat, and slowly reached 
the wood. The sunlight was streaming 
through the still scanty foliage. She 
wandered about the little paths, looking 
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for the spot. 

All at once, as she was going along 
one of the lower paths, she perceived 
at the farther end of it two horses tied 
to a tree and recognized them at once; 
thy belonged to Gilberte and Julien. 
The loneliness of the place was begin- 
ning to be irksome to her, and she was 
pleased at this chance meeting, and 
whipped up her horse. 

When she reached the two patient 
animals, who were probably accustomed 
to these long halts, she called. There 
was no reply. A woman’s glove and 
two riding whips lay on the beaten- 
down grass. So they had no doubt sat 
down there awhile and then walked 
away leaving their horses tied. 

She waited a quarter of an hour, 
twenty minutes, surprised, not under- 
standing what could be keeping them. 
She had dismounted. She sat there, 
leaning against a tree trunk. Suddenly 
a thought came to her as she glanced 
again at the glove, the whips and the 
two horses left tied there, and she 
sprang to her saddle with an irresistible 
desire to make her escape. 

She started off at a gallop for the 
“Poplars.” She was turning things over 
in her mind, trying to reason, to put 
two and two together, to compare facts. 
How was it that she had not suspected 
this sooner? How was it that she had 
not noticed anything? How was it she 
had not guessed the reason of Julien’s 
frequent absences, the renewal of his 
former attention to his appearance and 
the improvement in his temper? She 
now recalled Gilberte’s nervous abrupt- 
ness, her exaggerated affection and the 
kind of beaming happiness in which she 
seemed to exist latterly and that so 
pleased the comte. 


her ideas. : 

As soon as the first emotion was over | 
she became almost calm, without jeal- | 
ousy or hatred, but filled with contempt. } 
She hardly gave Julien a thought; noth- | 
ing he might do could astonish her. But | 
the double treachery of the comtesse, 
her friend, disgusted her. Everyone, | 
then, was treacherous, untruthful and — 
false. And tears came to her eyes. One ~ 
sometimes mourns lost illusions as _ 
deeply as one does the death of a” 
friend. \@ 

She resolved, however, to act as | 
though she knew nothing, to close the © 
doors of her heart to all ordinary affec- 
tion and to love no one but Paul and 
her parents and to endure other people © 
with an undisturbed countenance. 

As soon as she got home she ran to 
her son, carried him up to her room 
and kissed him passionately for an hour. — 

Julien came home to dinner, smiling 
and attentive, and appeared interested 
as he asked: “Are not father and little 
mother coming this year?” 

She was so grateful to him for this 
little attention that she almost forgave 
him for the discovery she had made in ~ 
the wood, and she was filled all of a 
sudden with an intense desire to see 
without delay the two beings in the 
world whom she loved next to Paul, and 
passed the whole evening writing to 
them to hasten their journey. 

They promised to be there on the 
20th of May and it was now the 7th. 

She awaited their arrival with a 
growing impatience, as though she felt, 
in addition to her filial affection, the 
need of opening her heart to honest 
hearts, to talk with frankness to pure- 


uinded people, devoid of all infamy, all 
f whose life, actions and thoughts had 
een upright at all times. 

What she now felt was a sort of 
oral isolation, amid all this im- 
orality, and, although she had learned 
uddenly to disseminate, although she 
eceived the comtesse with outstretched 
and and smiling lips, she felt this con- 
ciousness of hollowness, this contempt 
for humanity increasing and enveloping 
er, and the petty gossip of the district 
ave her a still greater disgust, a still 
Jower opinion of her fellow creatures. 

The immorality of the peasants 
shocked her, and this warm spring 
‘seemed to stir the sap in human beings 
‘as well as in plants. Jeanne did not be- 
long to the race of peasants who are 
dominated by their lower instincts. 
Julien one day awakened her aversion 
‘anew by telling her a coarse story that 
thad been told to him and that he con- 
sidered very amusing. 

When the travelling carriage stopped 
vat the door and the happy face of the 
baron appeared at the window Jeanne 
‘was stirred with so deep an emotion, 
‘such a tumultuous feeling of affection 
as she had never before experienced. 


shocked and ‘almost fainted. The 
baroness, in six months, had aged ten 
'years. Her heavy cheeks had grown 
flabby and purple, as though the blood 
were congested; her eyes were dim and 
she could no longer move about unless 
‘supported under each arm. Her breath- 
ing was difficult and wheezing and 
affected those near her with a painful 
sensation. 

When Jeanne had taken them to their 
room, she retired to her own in order 
to have a good cry, as she was so upset. 
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But when she saw her mother she was 
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Then she went to look for her father, 
and throwing herself into his arms, she 
exclaimed, her eyes still full of tears: 
“Oh, how mother is changed! What is 
the matter with her? Tell me, what is 
the matter?” He was much surprised 
and replied: “Do you think so? What 
an idea! Why, no. I have never been 
away from her. I assure you that I 
do not think she looks ill. She always 
looks like that.” 

That evening Julien said to his wife: 
“Your mother is in a pretty bad way. 
I think she will not last long.” And as 
Jeanne burst out sobbing, he became 
annoyed. “Come, I did not say there 
was no hope for her. You always ex- 
aggerate everything. She is changed, 
that’s all. She is no longer young.” 

The baroness was not able to walk 
any distance and only went out for 
half an hour each day to take one turn 
in her avenue and then she would sit on 
the bench. And when she felt unequal 
to walking to the end of her avenue, 
she would say: “Let us stop; my hyper- 
trophy is breaking my legs to-day.” 
She hardly ever laughed now as she did 
the previous year at anything that 
amused her, but only smiled. As she 
could see to read excellently, she passed 
hours reading “Corinne” or Lamartine’s 
“Meditations.” Then she would ask for 
her drawer of “souvenirs,” and empty- 
ing her cherished letters on her lap, she 
would place the drawer on a chair be- 
side her and put back, one by one, her 
“telics,” after she had slowly gone over 
them. And when she was alone, quite 
alone, she would kiss some of them, as 
one kisses in secret a lock of hair of a 
loved one passed away. 

Sometimes Jeanne, coming in 
abruptly, would find her weeping and 
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would exclaim: “What is the matter, 
little mother?” And the baroness, sigh- 
ing deeply, would reply: “It is my 
‘relics’ that make me cry. They stir 
remembrances that were so delightful 
and that are now past forever, and one 
is reminded of persons whom one had 
forgotten. and recalls once more. You 
seem to see them, to hear them and 
it affects you strangely. You will feel 
this later.” 

When the baron happened to come 
in at such times he would say gently: 
“Jeanne, dearie, take my advice and 
burn your letters, all of them—your 
mother’s, mine, everyone’s. There is 
nothing more dreadful, when one is 
growing old, than to look back to one’s 
youth.” But Jeanne also kept her let- 
ters, was preparing a chest of “relics” 
in obedience to a sort of hereditary in- 
stinct of dreamy sentimentality, al- 
though she differed from her mother 
in every other way. 

The baron was obliged to leave them 
some days later, as he had some busi- 
ness that called him away. 

One afternoon Jeanne took Paul in 
her arms and went out for a walk. She 
was sitting on a bank, gazing at the 
infant, whom she seemed to be looking 
at for the first time. She could hardly 
imagine him grown up, walking with a 
steady step, with a beard on his face 
and talking in a big voice. She heard 
someone calling and raised her head. 
Marius came running toward her. 

“Madame, Madame la Baronne is 
very bad!” 

A cold chill seemed to run down her 
back as she started up and walked hur- 
riedly toward the house. 

As she approached she saw a number 
of persons grouped around the plane 
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tree. She darted forward and saw her! 
mother lying on the ground with twor 


the child out of Jeanne’s arms and car-| 
ried it off. | 


asked: “What happened? How did she | 
come to fall? Go for the doctor, some- | 
body.” Turning round, she saw the old” 
curé, who had heard of it in some way. | 
He offered his services and began roll-| 
ing up the sleeves of his cassock. But | 
vinegar, eau de cologne and rubbing the 4} 
invalid proved ineffectual. z 

“She should be undressed and put to | 
bed,” said the priest. 

Joseph Couillard, the farmer, was | 
there and old Simon and Ludivine. With | 
the assistance of Abbé Picot, they tried | 
to lift the baroness, but after an at- 
tempt were obliged to bring a large | 
easy chair from the drawing-room and | 
place her in it. In this way they man- } 
aged to get her into the house and then | 
upstairs, where they laid her on her bed. } 

Joseph Couillard set out in hot haste 
for the doctor. As the priest was going 
to get the holy oil, the nurse, who had | 
“scented a death,” as the servants say, 
and was on, the spot, whispered to him: } 
“Do not put yourself out, monsieur; | 
she is dead. I know all about these | 
things.” 4 

Jeanne, beside herself, entreated them | 
to do something. The priest thought it | 
best to pronounce the absolution. a 

They watched for two hours beside 
this lifeless, discolored body. Jeanne, — 
on her knees, was sobbing in an agony | 
of grief. a) 

When the door opened and the doc- Be | 


mp 
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tor appeared, Jeanne darted toward 
him, stammering out what she knew 
of the accident, but seeing the nurse 
exchange a meaning glance with the 
doctor, she stopped to ask him: “Is it 
serious? Do you think it is serious?” 
| He said presently: “I am afraid— 
I am afraid—it is all over. Be brave, 
be brave.” 

Jeanne, extending her arms, threw 
herself on her mother’s body. Julien 
just then came in. He stood there 


j| amazed, visibly annoyed, without any 


exclamation of sorrow, any appearance 


i) of grief, taken so unawares that he had 
(not time to prepare a suitable expres- 
} sion of countenance. He muttered: “I 


was expecting it, I felt that the end was 
near.” Then he took out his handker- 
chief, wiped his eyes, knelt down, 
crossed himself, and then rising to his 
feet, attempted to raise his wife. But 
she was clasping the dead body and 
kissing it, and it became necessary to 
carry her away. She appeared to be out 
of her mind. 

At the end of an hour she was allowed 
to come back. There was no longer any 
hope. The room was arranged as a death 
chamber. Julien and the priest were 


It was growing dark. The priest came 
over to Jeanne and took her hands, try- 
ing to console her. He spoke of the 
defunct, praised her in pious phrases 
and offered to pass the night in prayer 
beside the body. 

_ But Jeanne refused, amid convulsive 
sobs. She wished to be alone, quite alone 
on this last night of farewell. Julien 
‘came forward: “But you must not do 
it; we will stay together.” She shook 
her head, unable to speak. At last she 
_said: “It is my mother, my mother. I 
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talking in a low tone near the window. ° 
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wish to watch beside her alone.” The 
doctor murmured: “Let her do as she 
pleases; the nurse can stay in the ad- 
joining room.” 

The priest and Julien consented, more 
interested in their own rest. Then Abbé 
Picot knelt down in his turn, and as he 
rose and left the room, he said: “She 
was a saint” in the same tone as he 
said “Dominus vobiscum.” 

The vicomte in his ordinary tone then 
asked: “Are you not going to eat some- 
thing?” Jeanne did not reply, not know- 
ing he was speaking to her, and he re- 
peated: “You had better eat something 
to keep up your stomach.” She replied 
in a bewildered manner: “Send at once 
for papa.” And he went out of the room 
to send someone on horseback to Rouen. 

She remained plunged in a sort of 
motionless grief, seeing nothing, feeling 
nothing, understanding nothing. She 
only wanted to be alone. Julien came 
back. He had dined and he asked her 
again: “Won’t you take something?” 
She shook her head. He sat down with 
an air of resignation rather than sad- 
ness, without speaking, and they both 
sat there silent, till at length Julien 
arose, and approaching Jeanne, said: 
“Would you like to stay alone now?” 
She took his hand impulsively and re- 
plied: “Oh, yes! leave me!” 

He kissed her forehead, murmuring: 
“T will come in and see you from time 
to time.” He went out with Widow 
Dentu, who rolled her easy chair into 
the next room. 

Jeanne shut the door and opened the 
windows wide. She felt the soft breath 
from the mown hay that lay in the 
moonlight on the lawn. It seemed to 
harrow her feelings like an ironical 
remark. 
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She went back to the bed, took one 
of the cold, inert hands and looked at 
her mother earnestly. She seemed to 
be sleeping more peacefully than she 
had ever done, and the pale flame of 
the tapers which flickered at every 
breath made her face appear to be alive, 
as if she had stirred. Jeanne remem- 
bered all the little incidents of her 
childhood, the visits of little mother 
to the “parloir” of the convent, the 
manner in which she handed her a lit- 
tle paper bag of cakes, a multitude of 
little details, little acts, little caresses, 
words, intonations, familiar gestures, the 
creases at the corner of her eyes when 
she laughed, the big sigh she gave when 
she sat down. 

And she stood there looking at her, 
tepeating half mechanically: “She is 
dead,” and all the horror of the word 
became real to her. It was mamma 
lying there—little mother—Mamma 
Adelaid who was dead. She would never 
move about again, nor speak, nor laugh, 
nor sit at dinner opposite little father. 
She would never again say: “Good- 
morning, Jeannette.” She was dead! 

And she fell on her knees in a 
paroxysm of despair, her hands clutch- 
ing the sheet, her face buried in the 
covers as she cried in a heartrending 
tone: “Oh, mamma, my poor mamma!” 
Then feeling that she was losing her 
reason as she had done on the night 
when she fled across the snow, she rose 
and ran to the window to drink in the 
fresh air. The soothing calmness of the 
night entered her soul and she began to 
weep quietly. 

Presently she turned back into the 
room and sat down again beside her 
mother. Other remembrances came to 
her: those of her own life—Rosalie, 
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Gilberte, the bitter disillusions of hem ; 
heart. Everything, then, was only 
misery, grief, unhappiness and death. 
Everyone tried to deceive, everyone | 
lied, everyone made you suffer and} 
weep. Where could one find a little rest= 
and happiness? In another existence no®™ 
doubt, when the soul is freed from the 
trials of earth. And she began to ponder} | 
on this insoluble mystery. EB 
A tender and curious thought came to 
her mind. It was to read over in this #™ 
last watch, as though they were a litany, fl 
the old letters that her mother loved. | 
It seemed to her that she was about | 
to perform a delicate and sacred duty | 
which would give pleasure to little | 
mother in the other world. ag 
She rose, opened the writing desk and } 
took from the lower drawer ten little |. 
packages of yellow letters, tied and ar- | 
ranged in order, side by side. She placed 
them all on the bed over her mother’s | 
heart from a sort of sentiment and be- P& 
gan to read them. They were old letters | 
that savored of a former century. The fl 
first began, ““My dear little granddaugh- 
ter,” then again “My dear little girl,” — 
“My darling,” “My dearest daughter,” 1! 
then “My dear child,” “My dear Ade- iti 
laide,” “My dear daughter,” according 4 
to the periods—childhood, youth or Pit 
young womanhood. They were all full 
of little insignificant details and tender } 
words, about a thousand little matters, } 
those simple but important events of #™ 
home life, so petty to outsiders: “Father | 
has the grip; poor Hortense burnt her | 
finger; the cat, ‘Croquerat,’ is dead; © 
they have cut down the pine tree to the {it 
right of the gate; mother lost her fi 
prayerbook on the way home from 
church, she thinks it was stolen.” 4 
All these details affected her. They # 


emed like revelations, as though she 
d suddenly entered the past secret 
art life of little mother. She looked 
t her lying there and suddenly began 
read aloud, to read to the dead, as 
ough to distract, to console her. 
And the dead- woman appeared to be 
eased. 

Jeanne tossed the letters as she read 
em to the foot of the bed. She untied 
other package. It was a new hand- 
iriting. She read: “I cannot do without 
our caresses. I love you so that I am 
most crazy.” 

That was all; no signature. 

She put back the letter without un- 
rstanding its meaning. The address 
s certainly “Madame la Baronne Le 
erthuis des Vauds.” 

Then she opened another: “Come 
is evening as soon as he goes out; we 
all have an hour together. I worship 
ou.” In another: “I passed the night 
ging in vain for you, longing to look 
ito your eyes, to press my lips to 
urs, and I am insane enough to throw 
tyself from the window at the thought 
(at you are another’s .. .” 

Jeanne was perfectly bewildered. 
That did that mean? To whom, for 
om, from whom were these words of 
er ; 

She went on reading, coming. across 
sh impassioned declarations, appoint- 
nts with warnings as to prudence, and 
ays at the end the six words: “Be 
re to burn this letter!” 

At last she opened an ordinary note, 
‘cepting an invitation to dinner, but 
the same handwriting and signed: 
aul d’Ennemare,” whom the . baron 
Iled, whenever he spoke of him, “My 
or old Paul,” and whose wife had 
n the baroness’ dearest friend. 
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Then a suspicion, which immediately 
became a certainty, flashed across 
Jeanne’s mind: He had been her 
mother’s lover. 

And, almost beside herself, she sud- 
denly threw aside these infamous let- 
ters as she would have thrown off some 
venomous reptile and ran to the win- 
dow and began to cry piteously. Then, 
collapsing, she sank down beside the 
wall, and hiding her face in the curtain 
so that no one should hear her, she 
sobbed bitterly as if in hopeless despair. 

She would have remained thus prob- 
ably all night, if she had not heard a 
noise in the adjoining room that made 
her start to her feet. It might be her 
father. And all the letters were lying 
on the floor! He would have to open 
only one of them to know all! Her 
father! 

She darted into the other room and 
seizing the letters in handfuls, she threw 
them all into the fireplace, those of her 
grandparents as well as those of the 
lover; some that she had not looked at 
and some that had remained tied up in 
the drawers of the desk. She then took 
one of the tapers that burned beside 


the bed and set fire to this pile of let- 


ters. When they were reduced to ashes 
she went back to the open window, 
as though she no longer dared to sit 
beside the dead, and began to cry again 
with her face in her hands: “Oh, my 
poor mamma! oh, my poor mamma!” 

The stars were paling. It was the cool 
hour that precedes the dawn. The moon 
was sinking on the horizon and turning 
the sea to mother of pearl. The recol- 
lection of the night she passed at the 
window when she first came to the 
“Poplars” came to Jeanne’s mind. How 
far away it seemed, how everything was 
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changed, how different the future now 
seemed! 

The sky was becoming pink, a joyous, 
love-inspiring, enchanting pink. She 
looked at it in surprise, as at some phe- 
nomenon, this radiant break of day, 
and asked herself if it were possible 
that, on a planet where such dawns 
were found, there should be neither joy 
nor happiness. 

A noise at the door made her start. 
It was Julien. “Well,” he said, “are you 
not very tired?” 

She murmured, “No,” happy at being 
no longer alone. “Go and rest now,” he 
said. She kissed her mother a long, 
sad kiss; then she went to her room. 

The next day passed in the usual at- 
tentions to the dead. The baron arrived 
toward evening. He wept for some time. 

The funeral took place the following 
day. After a pressing a last kiss on her 
mother’s icy forehead and seeing the 
coffin nailed down, Jeanne left the room. 
The invited guests would soon arrive. 


CHAPTER X 


RETRIBUTION 


Tue following days were very sad 
and dreary, as they always are when 
there has been a death in the house. 
And, in addition, Jeanne was crushed 
at the thought of what she had discov- 
ered; her last shred of confidence had 
been destroyed with the destruction of 
her faith. Little father, after a short 
stay, went away to try and distract his 
thoughts from his grief, and the large 
house, whose former masters were leav- 
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Gilberte was the first to come, 4 
she threw herself sobbing on he 
friend’s shoulder. Women in black pre) 
ently entered the room one after ar 
other, people whom Jeanne did né 
know. The Marquise de Coutelier any 
the Vicomtesse de Briseville embrace 
her. She suddenly saw Aunt Lison gli¢ 
ing in behind her. She turned rounij 
and kissed her tenderly. 4 

Julien came in, dressed all in blacihy 
elegant, very important, pleased at sei: 
ing so many. people. He asked his wii 
some question in a low tone and adde}.. 
confidentially: “All the nobility amg 


ladies. Aunt Lison and Comtesse Gif, 
berte alone remained with Jeanne dusjy, 
ing the service for the dead. The cony 
tesse kissed her repeatedly, exclaiming} 
“My poor dear, my poor dear!”’ | 

When Comte de Fourville came t 
fetch his wife he was also crying a 
though it were for his own mother. | 


ing it from time to time, resumed ith 
usual calm and monotonous course. hi 
Then Paul fell ill, and Jeanne wa y 
almost beside herself, not sleeping foj 
ten days, and scarcely tasting food. H 
recovered, but she was haunted by thij, 
idea that he might die. Then what shoullj,, 
she do? What would become of hei lig 
And there gradually stole into her hear}, 
the hope that she might have anothe}, 


child. She dreamed of it, became obi}, 


“Missed with the idea. She longed to 
Walize her old dream of seeing two lit- 
‘i children around her; a boy and a 
t rl; 
‘MBut since the affair of Rosalie she 
fd Julien had lived apart. A reconcilia- 
@n seemed impossible in their present 
d@uation. Julien loved some one else, 
e knew it; and the very thought of 
ffering his approach filled her with 
fsugnance. She had no one left whom 
‘te could consult. She resolved to go 
iad see Abbé Picot and tell him, under 
e seal of confession, all that weighed 
‘pon her mind in this matter. 
‘He was reading from his breviary in 
5 little garden planted with fruit trees 
nen she arrived. 
After a few minutes’ conversation on 
different a she faltered, her 
“T want to confess, Mon- 


ished his spectacles back on his 
‘rehead; then he began to laugh. “You 
rely have no great sins on your con- 
ence.” This embarrassed her greatly, 
id she replied: “No, but I want to 
k your advice on a subject that is so 
-so—so painful that I dare not men- 
on it casually.” 

He at once laid aside his jovial man- 
x and assumed his priestly attitude. 


the confessional; come along.” 

™ But she held back, undecided, re- 
rained by a kind of scruple at speak- 

of these matters, of which she was 

Milf ashamed, in the seclusion of an 

Mnpty church. 

“Or else, no—Monsieur le Curé—I 

Might—I might—if you wish, tell you 
hat brings me here. Let us go and 

™t over there, in your little arbor.” 
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Vell, my child, I will listen to you ‘ 
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They walked toward it, and Jeanne 
tried to think how she could begin. 
They sat down in the arbor, and then, 
as if she were confessing herself, she 
said: “Father: ” then hesitated, and 
repeated: “Father ” and was silent 
from emotion. 

He waited, his hands crossed over his 
paunch. Seeing her embarrassment, he 
sought to encourage her: “Why, my 
daughter, one would suppose you were 
afraid; come, take courage.” 

She plucked up courage, like a cow- 
ard who plunges headlong into danger. 
“Father, I should like to have another 
child.” He did not reply, as he did 
not understand her. Then she explained, 
timid and unable to express herself 
clearly: 

“J am all alone in life now; my 
father and my husband do not get 
along together; my mother is dead; 
and—and ” she added with a shud- 
der, “the other day I nearly lost my 
son! What would have become of me 
then?” 

She was silent. The priest, bewildered, 
was gazing at her. “Come, get to the 
point of your subject.” 

“T want to have another child,” she 
said. Then he smiled, accustomed to 
the coarse jokes of the peasants, who 
were not embarrassed in his presence, 
and he replied, with a sly motion of 
his head: 

“Well, it seems to me that it de- 
pends only on yourself.” 

She raised her candid eyes to his 
face, and said, hesitating with con- 
fusion: ““But—but—you understand that 
since—since—what you know about— 
about that maid—my husband and I 
have lived—have lived quite apart.” 

Accustomed to the promiscuity and 
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undignified relations of the peasants, he 
was astonished at the revelation. All at 
once he thought he guessed at the young 
woman’s real desire, and looking at her 
out of the corner of his eye, with a 
heart full of benevolence and of sym- 
pathy for her distress, he said: “Oh, 
I understand perfectly. I know that 
your widowhood must be irksome to 
you. You are young and in good health. 
It is natural, quite natural.” 

He smiled, bearing out his easy-going 
character of a country priest, and tap- 
ping Jeanne lightly on the hand, he 
said: “That is permissible, very per- 
missible indeed, according to the com- 
mandments. You are married, are you 
not? Well, then, what is the harm?” 

She, in her turn, had not understood 
his hidden meaning; but as soon as 
she saw through it, she blushed scar- 
let, shocked, and with tears in her eyes 
exclaimed: “Oh, Monsieur le Curé, 
what are you saying? What are you 
thinking of? I swear to you—TI swear to 
you ” And sobs choked her words. 

He was surprised and sought to con- 
sole her: “Come, I did not mean to 
hurt your feelings. I was only joking 
a little; there is no harm in that when 
one is decent. But you may rely on 
me, you may rely on me. I will see M. 
Julien.” 

She did not know what to say. She 
now wished to decline this intervention, 
which she thought clumsy and danger- 
ous, but she did not dare to do so, 
and she went away hurriedly, faltering: 
“Tam grateful to you, Monsieur le 
Curé.” 

A week passed. One day at dinner 
Julien looked at her with a peculiar 
expression, a certain smiling curve of 
the lips that she had noticed when he 
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was teasing her. He was even alma 
ironically gallant toward her, and = 
they were walking after dinner in litt 


She did not reply, but continued “ff 
look on the ground at a sort of traf 
that was almost effaced now that t] 
grass was sprouting anew. They weF 
the footprints of the baroness, whilJ 
were vanishing as does a memory. Ar 
Jeanne was plunged in sadness; she fe 
herself lost in life, far away from ever 
one. : 

“As for me, I ask nothing better. # 
was afraid of displeasing you,” conti} \ 
ued Julien. fo 


mild. A longing to weep came ov4 
Jeanne, one of those needs of unboson| 
ing oneself to a kindred spirit, of ul 
bending and telling one’s griefs. A sé 


head, for he could not see her faef! 
which was hidden on his shoulder. 


placed a condescending kiss on the\bae 
of her head. 

They entered the house and he fait 
lowed her to her room. And thus theft 
resumed their former relations, he, as fi 


ber” 
“Because I do not want any mot 
children,” he said jokingly. 
She started. “Why not?” 
He appeared greatly surprised. “EM: 


jat’s that you say? Are you crazy? 
», indeed! One is enough, always cry- 
; and bothering everyone. Another 
by! No, thank you!” 

At the end of a month she told the 
iws to everyone, far and wide, with 
exception of Comtesse Gilberte, 
m reasons of modesty and delicacy. 
What the priest had foreseen finally 
Mime to pass. She became enceinte. 
en, filled with an unspeakable hap- 
fess, she locked her door every night 
fen she retired, vowing herself from 
fceforth to eternal chastity, in grati- 
le to the vague divinity she adored. 
Hohe was now almost quite happy 
Win. Her children would grow up and 
e her; she would grow old quietly, 
py and contented, without troubling 
iself about her husband. 

Toward the end of September, Abbé 
ot called on a visit.of ceremony to 
‘oduce his successor, a young priest, 
thin, very short, with an emphatic 
of talking, and with dark circles 
ind his sunken eyes. 

@ohe old abbé had been appointed 
fan of Goderville. 

feanne was really sorry to lose the 
man, who had been associated with 
lher recollections as a young woman. 
had married her; baptized Paul, and 
ied the baroness. She could. not 
Bigine Etouvent without Abbé Picot 


ms, and she loved him because he 
s cheerful and natural. 

Sut he did not seem very cheerful 
he thought of his promotion. “It 
, wrench, it is a wrench, madame la 
atesse. I have been here for eighteen 
rs. Oh, the place does not bring in 
h, and is not wealthy. The men 
due no more religion than they need, 
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his paunch passing along by the_ 
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and the women, look you, the women 
have no morals. But nevertheless, I 
loved it.” 

The new curé appeared impatient, 
and said abruptly: “When I am here 
all that will have to be changed.” He 
looked like an angry boy, thin and frail 
in his somewhat worn, though clean 
cassock, 

Abbé Picot looked at him sideways, 
as he did when he was in a joking 
mood, and said: “You see, abbé, in 
order to prevent those happenings, you 
will have to chain up your parishioners; 
and even that would not be of much 
use.” The little priest replied sharply: 
“We shall see.” And the older man 
smiled as he took a pinch of snuff, and 
said: “Age will calm you down, abbé, 
and experience also. You will drive 
away from the church the remaining 
faithful ones, and that is all the good 
it will do. In this district they are re- 
ligious, but pig-headed; be careful. 
Faith, when I see a girl come to con- 
fess who looks rather stout, I say to 
myself: ‘She is bringing me a new 
parishioner,’ and J try to get her mar- 
ried. You cannot prevent them from 
making mistakes; but you can go and 
look for the man, and prevent him 
from deserting the mother. Get them 
married, abbé, get them married, and 
do not trouble yourself about anything 
else.” 

“We think differently,” said the young 
priest rudely; “it is useless to insist.” 
And Abbé Picot once more began to 
regret his village, the sea which he 
saw from his parsonage, the little val- 
leys where he walked while repeating 
his breviary, glancing up at the boats 
as they passed. 

As the two priests took their leave, 
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the old man kissed Jeanne, who was 
on the verge of tears. 

A week later Abbé Tolbiac called 
again. He spoke of reforms which he 
intended to accomplish, as a prince 
might have done on taking possession of 
a kingdom. Then he requested the vi- 
comtesse not to miss the service on 
Sunday, and to communicate at all the 
festivals. “You and JI,” he said, ‘ 
are at the head of the district; we must 
rule it and always set them an example 
to follow. We must be of one accord 
so that we may be powerful and re- 
spected, The church and the chateau in 
joining forces will make the peasants 
obey and fear us.” 

Jeanne’s religion was all sentiment; 
she had all a woman’s dream faith, 
and if she attended at all to her re- 
ligious duties, it was from a habit ac- 
quired at the convent, the baron’s ad- 
vanced ideas having long since over- 
thrown her convictions. Abbé Picot 
contented himself with what observ- 
ances she gave him, and never blamed 
her. But his successor, not seeing her 
at mass the preceding Sunday, had come 
to call, uneasy and stern. 

She did not wish to break with the 
parsonage, and promised, making up her 
mind to be assiduous in attendance the 
first few weeks, out of politeness. 

Little by little, however, she got into 
the habit of going to church, and came 
under the influence of this delicate, up- 
right and dictatorial abbé. A mystic, 
he appealed to her in his enthusiasm 
and zeal. He set in vibration in her 
soul the chord of religious poetry that 
all women possess. His unyielding aus- 
terity, his disgust for ordinary human 
interests, his love of God, his youthful 
and untutored inexperience, his harsh 
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words, and his inflexible will, gai 
Jeanne an idea of the stuff martuf 
were made of; and she let herself | 
carried away, all disillusioned as 
was, by the fanaticism of this chij 
the minister of God. | 
He led her to Christ, the consol! 
showing her how the joy of religil 
will calm all sorrow; and she knelt 
the confessional, humbling herself, fe 
ing herself small and weak in preser# 
of this priest, who appeared to be abe 
fifteen. ? 
He was, however, very soon detest 
toward himself, he was implacable 
tolerant toward others, and the of 
thing that especially roused his wrai#l 
and indignation was love. The. youp# 


slyly across the church, and the @ 
peasants who liked to joke about suafit 
things disapproved his severity. All 
parish was in a ferment. Soon the you 
men all stopped going to church. 
The curé dined at the chateau eve 
Thursday, and often came during t 
week to chat with his penitent. 
peeete enthusiastic like himself, tall 


aaidiile and complicated selene off 7 
ligious controversy. ‘ f 

They ‘walked together along the baiflt 
oness’ avenue, talking of Christ and # He 


apostles, the Virgin Mary and 


were personally acquainted with them.| 

Julien treated the new priest wij} 
great respect, saying constantly: “TE 
priest suits me, he does not back down 


went to the Fourvilles’ nearly every dai 
gunning with the husband, who wail 


wever happy without him, and riding 
r th the comtesse, in spite of rain and 
ygorm. The comte said: “They are crazy 
(pout riding, but it does my wife good.” 
i) The baron returned to the chateau 
out the middle of November. He was 
anged, aged, faded, filled with a deep 
idness. And his love for his daughter 
lemed to have gained in strength, as 
these few months of dreary solitude 
d aggravated his need of affection, 
nfidence and tenderness. Jeanne did 
‘t tell him about her new ideas, and 
ix friendship for the Abbé Tolbiac. 
ne first time he saw the priest he con- 
lived a great aversion to him. And 
wen Jeanne asked him that evening 
'w he liked him, he replied: “That 
jan is an inquisitor! He must be very 
ingerous.” 

‘When he learned from the peasants, 
iose friend he was, of the harshness 
id violence of the young priest, of 
kind of persecution which he car- 
‘d on against all human and natural 
stincts, he developed a hatred to- 
rd him. He, himself, was one of the 
4d race of natural philosophers who 
wed the knee to a sort of pantheistic 
‘vinity, and shrank from the catholic 
nception of a God with bourgeois in- 
cts, Jesuitical wrath, and tyrannical 
enge. To him reproduction was the 
feat law of nature, and he began from 
‘m to farm an ardent campaign 
ainst this intolerant priest, the per- 
cutor of life. 

Jeanne, very much worried, prayed 
the Lord, entreated her father; but 
always replied: “We must fight such 
n as that, it is our duty and our 
‘ht. They are not human.” 

@And he repeated, shaking his long 
ite locks: “They are not human; 
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they understand nothing, nothing, noth- 
ing. They are moving: in a morbid 
dream; they are anti-physical.”’ And he 
pronounced the word “anti-physical” as 
though it were a malediction. 

The priest knew who his enemy was, 
but as he wished to remain ruler of 
the chateau and of Jeanne, he tempor- 
ized, sure of final victory. He was also 
haunted by a fixed idea. He had dis- 
covered by chance the amours of Julien 
and Gilberte, and he desired to put a 
stop to them at all costs. 

He came to see Jeanne one day and, 
after a long conversation on spiritual 
matters, he asked her to give her aid 
in helping him to fight, to put an end 
to the evil in her own family, in order 
to save two souls that were in danger. 

She did not understand, and did not 
wish to know. He replied: “The hour 
has not arrived. I shall see you some 
other time.” And he left abruptly. 

The winter was coming to a close, 
a rotten winter, as they say in the 
country, damp and mild. The abbé 
called again some days later and hinted 
mysteriously at one of those shameless 
intrigues between persons whose con- 
duct should be irreproachable. It was 
the duty, he said, of those who were 
aware of the facts to use every means 
to bring it to an end. He took Jeanne’s 
hand and adjured her to open her eyes 
and understand and lend him her aid. 

This time she understood, but she was 
silent, terrified at the thought of all 
that might result in the house that was 
now peaceful, and she pretended not to 
understand. Then he spoke out clearly. 

She faltered: “What do you wish me 
to do, Monsieur l’Abbé?” 

“Anything, rather than permit this in- 
famy. Anything, I say. Leave him. Flee 
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from this impure house!” 

“But I have no money; and then I 
have no longer any courage; and, be- 
sides, how can I go without any proof? 
I have not the right to do so.” 

The priest arose trembling: “That is 
cowardice, madame; I am mistaken in 
you. You are unworthy of God’s 
mercy!” 

She fell on her knees: “Oh, I pray 
you not to leave me, tell me what to 
do!” 

“Open M. de Fourville’s eyes,’ he 
said abruptly. “It is his place to break 
up this intrigue.” 

This idea filled her with terror. “Why, 
he would kill them, Monsieur l’Abbé! 
And I should be guilty of denouncing 
them! Oh, never that, never!” 

He raised his hand as if to curse her 
in his fury: “Remain in your shame 
and your crime; for you are more guilty 
than they are. You are the complaisant 
wife! There is nothing more for me to 
do here.” And he went off so furious 
that he trembled all over. 

She followed him, distracted and 
ready to do as he suggested. But he 
strode along rapidly, shaking his large 
blue umbrella in his rage. He perceived 
Julien standing outside the gate superin- 
tending the lopping of the trees, so he 
turned to the left to go across the 
Couillard farm, and he said: “Leave me 
alone, madame, I have nothing further 
to say to you.” 

Jeanne was entreating him to give her 
a few days for reflection, and then if he 
came back to the chateau she would tell 
him what she had done, and they could 
take counsel together. 

Right in his road, in the middle of 
the farmyard, a group of children, those 
of the house and some neighbor’s chil- 
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dren, were standing around the kent 
of Mirza, the dog, looking curiously | 


attention. In the midst of them sto# 
the baron, his hands behind his bac} 
also looking on with curiosity. O 
would have taken him for a schod 
master. When he saw the priest ai 
proaching, he moved away so as not | 
have to meet him and speak to him. | 

The priest did not call again; by 
the following Sunday from the puljj 
he hurled -imprecations, curses aij 
threats against the chateau, anathemsj i 
tizing the baron, and making veiled i 
lusions, but timidly, to Julien’s latejl: 


dicting the approach of the hour what 
God would smite all his enemies. | 
Julien wrote a firm, but respectf} 
letter to the archbishop; the abbé wi 
threatened with suspension. He was 
lent thereafter. | 
Gilberte and Julien now frequent} 
met him during their rides reading FE 
breviary, but they turned aside so 


toy 
movable hut that had been desert He 
since autumn. But one day when thé 
were leaving it, they saw the Abbé Ta 
biac, almost hidden in the sea rushé 
on the slope. 

“We must leave our horses in # 
ravine,” said Julien, ‘“‘as they can | 
seen from a distance and would be 
us.” One evening as they were comill 
home together to La Vrillette, whe 


#met the curé of Etouvent coming out 
iof the chateau. He stepped to the side 
‘of the road to let them pass, and bowed 
without their eyes meeting. They were 
juneasy for a few moments, but soon 
‘forgot it. 

One afternoon, Jeanne was reading 
A beside the fire while a storm of wind 
lwas raging outside, when she suddenly 
)perceived Comte Fourville coming on 
foot at such a pace that she thought 
some misfortune had happened. 

#| She ran downstairs to meet him, and 
s'when she saw him she thought he must 
ibe crazy. He wore a large quilted cap 
‘that he wore only at home, his hunting 
jacket, and looked so pale that his red 
\imustache, usually the color of his skin, 
now seemed like a flame. His eyes were 
haggard, rolling as though his mind were 
acant. 

He stammered: ‘My wife is here, is 

he not?” Jeanne, losing her presence 
#of mind, replied: ‘Why, no, I have not 
‘seen her to-day.” 
He sat down as if his legs had given 
way. He then took off his cap and wiped 
his forehead with his handkerchief me- 
ichanically several times. Then starting 
up suddenly, he approached Jeanne, his 
Mhands stretched out, his mouth open, 
as if to speak, to confide some great sor- 
ow to her. Then he stopped, looked at 
ther fixedly, and said as though he were 
wandering: “But it is your husband— 
you also——” And he fled, going toward 
he sea. 

Jeanne ran after him, calling him, 
imploring him to stop, her heart beating 
with apprehension as she thought: “He 
knows all! What will he do? Oh, if he 
only does not find them!” 

But she could not come up to him, 
and he disregarded ‘her appeals. He 
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went straight ahead without hesitation, 
straight to his goal. He crossed the 
ditch, then, stalking through the sea 
rushes like a giant, he reached the cliff. 

Jeanne, standing on the mound cov- 
ered with trees, followed him with her 
eyes until he was out of sight. Then 
she went into the house, distracted with 
grief. 

He had turned to the right and 
started to run. Threatening waves over- 
spread the sea, big black clouds were 
scudding along madly, passing on and 
followed by others, each of them com- 
ing down in a furious downpour. The 
wind whistled, moaned, laid the grass 
and the young crops low and carried 
away big white birds that looked like 
specks of foam and bore them far into 
the land. 

The hail which followed beat in the 
comte’s face, filling his ears with noise 
and his heart with tumult. 

Down yonder before him was the 
deep gorge of the Val de Vaucotte. 
There was nothing before him but a 
shepherd’s hut beside a deserted sheep 
pasture. Two horses were tied to the 
shafts of the hut on wheels. What might 
not happen to one in such a tempest 
as this? 

As soon as he saw them the comte 
crouched on the ground and crawled 
along on his hands and knees as far 
as the lonely hut and hid himself be- 
neath the hut that he might not be seen 
through the cracks. The horses on see- 
ing him became restive. He slowly cut 
their reins with the knife which he 
held open in his hand, and a sudden 
squall coming up, the animals fled, 
frightened at the hail which rattled on 
the sloping roof of the wooden hut 
and made it shake on its wheels. 
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The comte then kneeling upright, put 
his eye to the bottom of the door and 
looked inside. He did not stir; he 
seemed to be waiting. 

A little time elapsed and then he 
suddenly rose to his feet, covered with 
mud from head to foot. He frantically 
pushed back the bolt which closed the 
hut on the outside, and seizing the 
shafts, he began to shake the hut as 
though he would break it to pieces. 
Then all at once he got between the 
shafts, bending his huge frame, and with 
a desperate effort dragged it along like 
an ox, panting as he went. He dragged 
it, with whoever was in it, toward the 
steep incline. 

Those inside screamed and banged 
with their fists on the door, not under- 
standing what was going on. 

When he reached the top of the 
cliff he let go the fragile dwelling, which 
began to roll down the incline, going 
ever faster and faster, plunging, stum- 
bling like an animal and striking the 
ground with its shafts. 

An old beggar hidden in a ditch saw 
it flying over his head and heard fright- 
ful screams coming from the wooden 
box. 

All at once a wheel’ was wrenched off 
and it fell on its side and began to roll 
like a ball, as a house torn from its 
foundations might roll from the summit 
of a mountain. Then, reaching the ledge 
of the last ravine, it described a circle, 
and, falling to the bottom, burst open 
as an egg might do. It was no sooner 
smashed on the stones than the old 
beggar, who had seen it going past, 
went down toward it slowly amid the 
rushes, and with the customary caution 
of a peasant, not daring to go directly 
to the shattered hut, went to the near- 
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est farm to tell of the accident. 


the wreck of the hut. They found twor| 
bodies, bruised, crushed and bleeding. | 


soft as pulp. 

“What were they doing in that) 
shanty?” said a woman. 

The old beggar then said that they 
had apparently taken refuge in it tol 
get out of the storm and that a furious: 
squall must have blown the hut over | 
the cliff. He said he had intended to} 
take shelter there himself, when he saw | 
the horses tied to it, and understood] 
that some one else must be inside.7 
“But for that,” he added in a satisfied | 
tone, “I might have rolled down in it.” | 
Some one remarked: “Would not that_ 
have been a good thing?” 

The old man, in a furious rage, said: 
“Why would it have been a good thing? 
Because I am poor and they are rich! | 
Look at them now.” And trembling, 
ragged and dripping with rain, he 
pointed to the two dead bodies with his 
hooked stick and exclaimed: “We are | 
all alike when we get to this.” 

The comte, as soon as he saw the 4 
hut rolling down the steep slope, ran 
off at full speed through the blinding 
storm. He ran in this way for several 
hours, taking short cuts, leaping across 
ditches, breaking through the hedges, | 
and thus got back home at dusk, not 
knowing how himself. 

The frightened servants were await-] 
ing his return and told him that the} 
two horses had returned riderless some } 
little time before, that of Julien follow- | 
ing the other one. 
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Then M. de Fourville reeled and in a 
choked voice said: “Something must 
have happened to them in this dreadful 
weather. Let every one help to look 
for them.” 

He started off himself, but he was 
ho sooner out of sight than he con- 
cealed himself in a clump of bushes, 
watching the road along which she 
whom he even still loved with an al- 
most savage passion was to return dead, 
dying or maybe crippled and disfigured 
forever. 

And soon a carriole passed by carry- 
ing a strange burden. 

It stopped at the chateau and passed 
through the gate. It was that, it was 
she. But a fearful anguish nailed him 
to the spot, a fear to know the worst, 
-a dread of the truth, and he did not 
stir, hiding as a hare, starting at the 
least sound. 

He waited thus an hour, two hours 
perhaps. The buggy did not come out. 
He concluded that his wife was ex- 
piring, and the thought of seeing her, 
of meeting her gaze filled him with 
so much horror that he suddenly feared 
to be discovered in his hiding place 
and of being compelled to return and 
be present at this agony, and he then 
fled into the thick of the wood. Then 
all of a sudden it occurred to him that 
she perhaps might be needing his care, 
that no one probably could properly at- 
tend to her. Then he returned on his 
tracks, running breathlessly. 

On entering the chateau he met the 
gardener and called out to him, “Well?” 
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The man did not dare answer him. 
Then M. de Fourville almost roared at 
him: “Is she dead?” and the servant 
stammered: “Yes, M. le Comte.” 

He experienced a feeling of immense 
relief. His blood seemed to cool and 
his nerves relax somewhat of their ex- 
treme tension, and he walked firmly 
up the steps of his great hallway. 

The other wagon had reached “The 
Poplars.” Jeanne saw it from afar. She 
descried the mattress; she guessed that 
a human form was lying upon it, and 
understood all. Her emotion was so 
vivid that she swooned and fell pros- 
trate. 

When she regained consciousness her 
father was holding her head and bath- 
ing her temples with vinegar. He said 
hesitatingly: “Do you know?” She 
murmured: “Yes, father.” But when 
she attempted to rise she found herself 
unable to do so, so intense was her 
agony. 

That very night she gave birth to a 
stillborn infant, a girl. 

Jeanne saw nothing of the funeral 
of Julien; she knew nothing of it. 
She merely noticed at the end of a 
day or two that Aunt Lison was back, 
and in her feverish dreams which 
haunted her she persistently sought to 
recall when the old maiden lady had 
left “The Poplars,” at what period and 
under what circumstances. She could 
not make this out, even in her lucid 
moments, but she was certain of having 
seen her subsequent to the death of 
“Tittle mother.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAUL 


JEANNE did not leave her room for 
three months and was so wan and pale 
that no one thought she would recover. 
But she picked up by degrees. Little 
father and Aunt Lison never left her; 
they had both taken up their abode at 
“The Poplars.” The shock of Julien’s 
death had left her with a nervous mal- 
ady. The slightest sound made her faint 
and she had long swoons from the most 
insignificant causes. 

She had never asked the details of 
Julien’s death. What did it matter to 
her? Did she not know enough already? 
Every one thought it was an accident, 
but she knew better, and she kept to 
herself this secret which tortured her: 
the knowledge of his infidelity and the 
remembrance of the abrupt and terrible 
visit of the comte on the day of the 
catastrophe. 

And now she was filled with tender, 
sweet and melancholy recollections of 
the brief evidences of love shown her 
by her husband. She constantly thrilled 
at unexpected memories of him, and 
she seemed to see him as he was when 
they were betrothed and as she had 
known him in the hours passed be- 
neath the sunlight in Corsica. All his 
faults diminished, all his harshness van- 
ished, his very infidelities appeared less 
glaring in the widening separation of 
the closed tomb. And Jeanne, pervaded 
by a sort of posthumous gratitude 
for this man who had held her in his 
arms, forgave all the suffering he had 
caused her, to remember only moments 
of happiness they had passed together. 
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Then, as time went on and month fol- | 
lowed month, covering all her grief and | 
reminiscences with forgetfulness, she de- | 
voted herself entirely to her son. 
He became the idol, the one thought — 
of the three beings who surrounded him, | 
and he ruled as a despot. A kind of : 
jealousy even .arose among his slaves. © 
Jeanne watched with anxiety the great | 
kisses he gave his grandfather after a } 
ride on his knee, and Aunt Lison, ne-— 
glected by him as she had been by every } 
one else and treated often like a servant | 
by this little tyrant who could scarcely | 
speak as yet, would go to her room and | 
weep as she compared the slight affec- | 
tion he showed her with the kisses he | 
gave his mother and the baron. | 
Two years passed quietly, and at the © 
beginning of the third winter it was | 
decided that they should go to Rouen ~ 
to live until spring, and the whole fam- } 
ily set out. But on their arrival in the } 
old damp house, that had been shut | 
up for some time, Paul had such a 
severe attack of bronchitis that his | 
three relatives in despair declared that | 
he could not do without the air of © 
“The Poplars.” They took him back | 
there and he got well. 4 
Then began a series of quiet, monot- | 
onous years. Always around the little 
one, they went into raptures at every- | 
thing he did. His mother called him | 
Poulet, and as he could not pronounce ~ 
the word, he said “Pol,” which amused } 
them immensely, and the nickname of | 
“Poulet” stuck to him. 4 
The favorite occupation of his — 
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“three mothers,” as the baron called 
his relatives, was to see how much he 
had grown, and for this purpose they 
made little notches in the casing of the 
drawing-room door, showing his prog- 
ress from month to month. This ladder 
was called “Poulet’s ladder,” and was 
an important affair. 

A new individual began to play a 
part in the affairs of the household— 
the dog ‘Massacre,’ who became Paul’s 
inseparable companion. 

Rare visits were exchanged with the 
Brisevilles and the Couteliers. The 
mayor and the doctor alone were regu- 
Jar visitors. Since the episode of the 
mother dog and the suspicion Jeanne 
had entertained of the priest on the 
occasion of the terrible death of the 
comtesse and Julien, Jeanne had not 
entered the church, angry with a divin- 
ity that could tolerate such ministers. 

The church was deserted and the 
priest came to be looked on as a sor- 
_ cerer because he had, so they said, 
driven out an evil spirit from a woman 
who was possessed, and although fear- 
ing him the peasants came to respect 
him for this occult power as well as 
for the unimpeachable austerity of his 
life. ; 

When he met Jeanne he never spoke. 
This condition of affairs distressed Aunt 
Lison, and when she was alone, quite 
alone with Paul, she talked to him 
about God, telling him the wonderful 
stories of the early history of the world. 
But when she told him that he must 
love Him very much, the child would 
‘say: “Where is He, auntie?” “Up 
there,” she would say, pointing to the 
sky; “up there, Poulet, but do not say 
so.” She was afraid of the baron. 

One day, however, Poulet said to her: 
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“God is everywhere, but He is not 
in church.” He had told his grandfather 
of his aunt’s wonderful revelations. 

When Paul was twelve years old a 
great difficulty arose on the subject of 
his first communion. 

Lison came to Jeanne one morning 
and told her that the little fellow should 
no longer be kept without religious in- 
struction and from his religious duties. 
His mother, troubled and undecided, 
hesitated, saying that there was time 
enough. But a month later, as she was 
returning a call at the Brisevilles’, the 
comtesse asked her casually if Paul was 
going to make his first communion that 
year. Jeanne, unprepared for this, an- 
swered, “Yes,” and this simple word 
decided her, and without saying a word 
to her father, she asked Aunt Lison to 
take the boy to the catechism class. 

All went well for a month, but one 
day Paul came home with a hoarse- 
ness and the following day he coughed. 
On inquiry his mother learned that the 
priest had sent him to wait till the 
lesson was over at the door of the 
church, where there was a draught, be- 
cause he had misbehaved. So she kept 
him at home and taught him herself. 
But the Abbé Tobiac, despite Aunt 
Lison’s entreaties, refused to admit him 
as a communicant on the ground that 
he was not thoroughly taught. 

The same thing occurred the follow- 
ing year, and the baron angrily swore 
that the child did not need to believe 
all that tomfoolery, so it was decided 
that he should be brought up as a Chris- 
tian, but not as an active Catholic, and 
when he came of age he could believe 
as he pleased. 

The Brisevilles ceased to call on her 
and Jeanne was surprised, knowing the 
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punctiliousness of these neighbors in re- 
turning calls, but the Marquise de Cou- 
telier haughtily told her the reason. 
Considering herself, in virtue of her 
husband’s rank and fortune, a sort of 
queen of the Norman nobility, the mar- 
quise ruled as a queen, said what she 
thought, was gracious or the reverse 
as occasion demanded, admonishing, 
restoring to favor, congratulating when- 
ever she saw fit. So when Jeanne came 
to see her, this lady, after a few chilling 
remarks, said drily: “Society is divided 
into two classes: those who believe in 
God and those who do not believe in 
Him. The former, even the humblest, 
are our friends, our equals; the latter 
are nothing to us.” 

Jeanne, perceiving the insinuation, re- 
plied: “But may one not believe in God 
without going to church?” 

“No, madame,” answered the mar- 
quise. ““The faithful go to worship God 
in His church, just as one goes to see 
people in their homes.” 

Jeanne, hurt, replied: “God is every- 
where, madame. As for me, who be- 
lieves from the bottom of my heart 
in His goodness, I no longer feel His 
presence when certain priests come be- 
tween Him and me.” 

The marquise rose. ‘The priest is the 
standard bearer of the Church, madame. 
Whoever does not follow the standard 
is opposed to Him and opposed to us.” 

Jeanne had risen in her turn and said, 
trembling: “You believe, madame, in 
a partisan God. I believe in the God 
of upright people.” She bowed and took 
her leave. 

The peasants also blamed her among 
themselves for not having let Poulet 
make his: first communion. They them- 
selves never attended service or took 


the sacrament unless it might be at — 
Easter, according to the rule ordained © 
by the Church; but for boys it was = 
quite another thing, and they would © 


have all shrunk in horror at the audac- 


ity of bringing up a child outside this © 


recognized law, for religion is religion. 


She saw how they felt and was in- 4 
dignant at heart at all these discrimina- © 
tions, all these compromises with con- © 
science, this general fear of everything, 
the real cowardice of all hearts and the © 
mask of respectability assumed in pub- © 


lic. 


The baron took charge of Paul’s © 
studies and made him study Latin, his | 
“Above all | 


mother merely saying: 
things, do not get overtired.” 


As soon as the boy was at liberty he 3 
went down to work in the garden with | 


his mother and his aunt. 


He now loved to dig in the ground, | 
and all three planted young trees in the | 
spring, sowed seed and watched it grow- | 
ing with the deepest interest, pruned | 
branches and cut flowers for bouquets. — 

Poulet was almost fifteen, but was — 
a mere child in intelligence, ignorant, — 
silly, suppressed between petticoat gov- ~ 
ernment and this kind old man who | 


belonged to another century. 


One evening the baron spoke of col- — 
lege, and Jeanne at once began to sob. | 
Aunt Lison timidly remained in a dark © 


corner. 


“Why does he need to know so a 
much?” asked his mother. “We will | 


make a gentleman farmer of him. He 


can cultivate his land, as many of the © 
nobility do. He will live and grow old | 
happily in this house, where we have © 
lived before him and where we shall | 


die. What more can one do?” 


But the baron shook his head. ‘What a 
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would you say to him if he should 
say to you when he is twenty-five: ‘I 
amount to nothing, I know nothing, all 
through your fault, the fault of your 
maternal selfishness. I feel that I am 
incapable of -working, of making some- 
thing of myself, and yet I was not in- 
tended for a secluded, simple life, lonely 
enough to kill one, to which I have 
been condemned by your short-sighted 
affection.’ ” 

She was weeping and said entreat- 
ingly: “Tell me, Poulet, you will not 
reproach me for having loved you too 
wellP” And the big boy, in surprise, 
promised that he never would. ‘Swear 
it,’ she said. “Yes, mamma.” “You 
want to stay here, don’t your” “Yes, 
| mamma.” 

Then the baron spoke up loud and 
decidedly: “Jeanne, you have no right 
to make disposition of this life. What 
you are doing is cowardly and almost 
criminal; you are sacrificing your child 
. to your own private happiness.” 

She hid her face in her hands, sob- 
bing convulsively, and stammered out 
amid her tears: “I have been so un- 
happy—so unhappy! Now, just as I 
am living peacefully with him, they 
want to take him away from me. What 
will become of me now—all by my- 
self?” Her father rose and, sitting down 
beside her, put his arms around her. 
“And how about me, Jeanne?” 

She put her arms suddenly round his 
3 neck, gave him a hearty kiss and with 
her voice full of tears, she said: “Yes, 
you are right perhaps, little father. I 
'was foolish, but I have suffered so 
much. I am quite willing he should go 
to college.” 

And without knowing exactly what 
they were going to do with him, Poulet 
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in his turn began to weep. 

Then the three mothers began to 
kiss him and pet him and encourage 
him. When they retired to their rooms 
it was with a weight at their hearts, 
and they all wept, even the baron, 
who had restrained himself up to that. 

It was decided that when the term 
began to put the young boy to school 
at Havre, and during the summer he 
was petted more than ever; his mother 
sighed often as she thought of the sep- 
aration. She prepared his wardrobe as ' 
if he were going to undertake a ten 
years’ voyage. One October morning, 
after a sleepless night, the two women 
and the baron got into the carriage 
with him and set out on their journey. 

They had previously selected his 
place in the dormitory and his desk 
in the school room. Jeanne, aided by 
Aunt Lison, spent the whole day in 
arranging his clothes in his little ward- 
robe. As it did not hold a quarter of 
what they had brought, she went to 
look for the superintendent to ask for 
another. The treasurer was called, but 
he pointed out that all that amount 
of clothing would only be in the way 
and would never be needed, and he 
refused, on behalf of the directors, to 
let her have another chest of drawers. 
Jeanne, much annoyed, decided to hire 
a room in a small neighboring hotel, 
begging the proprietor to go himself 
and take Poulet whatever he required 
as soon as the boy asked for it. 

They then took a walk on the pier 
to look at the ships coming and going. 
They went into a restaurant to 
dine, but they were none of them 
able to eat, and looked at one an- 
other with moistened eyes as_ the 
dishes were brought on and taken away 
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almost untouched. 

They now returned slowly toward the 
school. Boys of all ages were arriving 
from all quarters, accompanied by their 
families or by servants. Many of them 
were crying. 

Jeanne held Poulet in a long embrace, 
while Aunt Lison remained in the back- 
ground, her face hidden in her hand- 
kerchief. The baron, however, who was 
becoming affected, cut short the adieus 
by dragging his daughter away. They 
got into the carriage and went back 
through the darkness to “The Poplars,” 
the silence being broken by an occa- 
sional sob. 

Jeanne wept all the following day 
and on the day after drove to Havre 
in the phaéton. Poulet seemed to have 
become reconciled to the separation. 
For the first time in his life he now 
had playmates, and in his anxiety to 
join them he could scarcely sit still 
on his chair when his mother called. 
She continued her visits to him every 
other day and called to take him home 
on Sundays. Not knowing what to do 
with herself while school was in ses- 
sion until recreation time, she would 
remain sitting in the ‘reception room, 
not having the strength or the cour- 
age to go very far from the school. 
The superintendent sent to ask her to 
come to his office and begged her not 
to come so frequently. She paid no at- 
tention to his request. He therefore in- 
formed her that if she continued to 
prevent her son from taking his recrea- 
tion at the usual hours, obliging him 
to work without a change of occupa- 
tion, they would be forced to send 
him back home again, and the baron 
was also notified to the same effect. 
She was consequently watched like a 
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prisoner at “The Poplars.” 

She became restless and worried andl 
would ramble about for whole days } 
in the country, accompanied only by 
Massacre, dreaming as she walked along. ~ 
Sometimes she would remain seated for Hl 
a whole afternoon, looking out at the — 
sea from the top of the cliff; at other 
times she would go down to Yport | 
through the wood, going over the ground ~ 
of her former walks, the memory of © 
which haunted her. How long ago—how ~ 
long ago it was—the time when she had jj 
gone over these same paths as a young |} 
girl, carried away by her dreams. | 

Poulet was not very industrious at | 
school; he was kept two years in the | 
fourth form. The third year’s work | 
was only tolerable and he had to begin | 
the second over again, so that he was — 
in rhetoric when he was twenty. : 

He was now a big, fair young man, 
with downy whiskers and a faint sign of ~ 
a mustache. He now came home to ~ 
“The Poplars” every Sunday, riding over | 
in a couple of hours, his mother, Aunt | 
Lison and the baron starting out early j 
to go and meet him. 

Although he was a head taller than 
his mother, she always treated him as 
though he were a child, and when he 
returned to:school in the evening she 
would charge him anxiously not to go | 
too fast and to think of his poor } 
mother, who would break her heart if 
anything happened to him. 

One Saturday morning she received 
a letter from Paul, saying that he would 
not be home on the following day be- | 
cause some friends had arranged an — 
excursion and had invited him. She was | 
tormented with anxiety all day Sun- 
day, as though she dreaded some mis- 4 
fortune, and on Thursday, as she could — 
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endure it no longer, she set out for 
Havre. 

He seemed to be changed, though 
she could not have told in what man- 
ner. He appeared excited and his voice 
seemed deeper. And suddenly, as though 
it were the most natural thing in the 
world, he said: “I say, mother, as long 
as you have come to-day, I want to 
tell you that I will not be at ‘The 
Poplars’ next Sunday, for we are going 
to have another excursion.” 

She was amazed, smothering, as if 
he had announced his departure for 
America. At last, recovering herself, 
she said: “Oh, Poulet, what is the mat- 
ter with you? Tell me what is going 
Gn. 4 
He began to laugh, and kissing her, 
replied: “Why, nothing, nothing, mam- 
ma. I am going to have a good time 
with my friends; I am just at that 
age.” 

She had nothing to say, but when 
she was alone in the carriage all man- 
ner of ideas came into her mind. She 
no longer recognized him, her Poulet, 
her little Poulet of former days. She 
felt for the first time that he was 
grown up, that he no longer belonged 
to her, that he was going to live his 
life without troubling himself about the 
old people. It seemed to her that one 
day had wrought this change in him. 
Was it possible that this was her son, 
her poor little boy who had helped 
her to replant the lettuce, this great 
big bearded youth who had a will of 
his own! 

For three months Paul came home 
only occasionally, and always seemed 
impatient to get away again, trying to 
steal off an hour earlier each evening. 
Jeanne was alarmed, but the baron con- 
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soled her, saying: “Let him alone; the 
boy is twenty years old.” 

One morning, however, an old man, 
poorly dressed, inquired in German- 
French for “Matame la Vicomtesse,” 
and after many ceremonious bows, he 
drew from his pocket a dilapidated 
pocketbook, saying: “Che un _ betit 
bapier bour fous,’ and unfolding as 
he handed it to her a piece of greasy 
paper. She read and reread it, looked 
at the Jew, read it over again and 
asked: “What does it mean?” 

He obsequiously explained: “I will 
tell you. Your son needed a little 
money, and as I knew that you are a 
good mother, I lent him a trifle to help 
him out.” 

jeanne was trembling. “But why did 
he not ask me?” The Jew explained 
at length that it was a question of a 
debt that must be paid before noon 
the following day; that Paul not being 
of age, no one would have lent him 
anything, and that his “honor would 
have been compromised” without this 
little service that he had rendered the 
young man. 

Jeanne tried -to call the baron, but 
had not the strength to rise, she was 
so overcome by emotion. At length she 
said to the usurer: “Would you have 
the kindness to ring the bell?” 

He hesitated, fearing some trap, and 
then stammered out: “If I am in- 
truding, I will call again.” She shook 
her head in the negative. He then rang, 
and they waited in silence, sitting op- 
posite each other. 

When the baron came in he under- 
stood the situation at once. The note 
was for fifteen hundred francs. He paid 
one thousand, saying close to the man’s 
face: “And on no account come back.” 
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The other thanked him and went his 
way. 

The baron and Jeanne set out at once 
for Havre. On reaching the college they 
learned that Paul had not been there 
for a month. The principal had received 
four letters signed by Jeanne saying 
that his pupil was not well and then 
to tell how he was getting along. Each 
letter was accompanied by a doctor’s 
certificate. They were, of course, all 
forged. They were all dumbfounded, 
and stood there looking at each 
other. 

The principal, very much worried, 
took them to the commissary of police. 
Jeanne and her father stayed at a hotel 
that night. The following day the young 
man was found in the apartment of a 
courtesan of the town. His grandfather 
and mother took him back to “The 
Poplars” and not a word was exchanged 
between them during the whole jour- 
ney. 

A week later they discovered that he 
had contracted fifteen thousand francs’ 
worth of debts within the last three 
months. His creditors had not come 
forward at first, knowing that he would 
soon be of age. 

They entered into no discussion about 
it, hoping to win him back by gentle- 
ness. They gave him dainty food, pet- 
ted him, spoiled him. If was spring and 
they hired a boat for him at Yport, 
in spite of Jeanne’s fears, so that he 
might amuse himself on the water. 

They would not let him have a horse, 
for fear he should ride to Havre. 

He was there with nothing to do and 
became irritable and occasionally brut- 
ally so. The baron was worried at the 
discontinuance of his studies. Jeanne, 
distracted at the idea of a separation, 
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asked herself what they could do with 
him. 

One evening he did not come home. 
They learned that he had gone out in 
a boat with two sailors. His mother, 
beside herself with anxiety, went down 
to Yport without a hat in the dark. 
Some men were on the beach, waiting 
for the boat to come in. There was a 
light on board an incoming boat, but 
Paul was not on board. He had made 
them take him to Havre. 

The police sought him in vain; he 
could not be found. The woman with 
whom he had been found the first time 
had also disappeared without leaving 


any trace; her furniture was sold and | | 


her rent paid. In Paul’s room at “The 
Poplars” were found two letters from 
this person, who seemed to be madly 
in love with him. She spoke of a voy- 
age to England, having, she said, ob- 
tained the necessary funds. 

The three dwellers in the chateau 
lived silently and drearily, their minds 
tortured by all kinds of suppositions. 
Jeanne’s hair, which had become gray, 
now turned perfectly white. She asked 
in her innocence why fate had thus! 
afflicted her. 

She received a letter from the Abbé 
Tolbiac: “Madame, the hand of God 
is weighing heavily on you. You re- 
fused Him your child; He took him 
from you in His turn to cast him into 
the hands of a prostitute. Will you not 
open your eyes at this lesson from 
Heaven? God’s mercy is infinite. Per- 
haps He may pardon you if you return 
and fall on your knees before Him. I 
am His humble servant. I will open to 
you the door of His dwelling when you 
come and knock at it.” 

She sat a long time with this letter 
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on her Jap. Perhaps it was true what 
the priest had said. And all her re- 
ligious doubts began to torment her 
conscience. And in her cowardly hesita- 
tion, which drives to church the doubt- 
ing, the sorrowful, she went furtively 
one evening at twilight to the parson- 
age, and kneeling at the feet of the 
thin abbé, begged for absolution. 

He promised her a conditional par- 
don, as God could not pour down all 
His favors on a roof that sheltered a 
man like the baron. “You will soon feel 
the effects of the divine mercy,” he 
declared. 

Two days later she did, indeed, re- 
ceive a letter from her son, and in her 
discouragement and grief she looked 
upon this as the commencement of the 
consolation promised her by the abbé. 
The letter ran: 


“My Dear Mamma: Do not be un- 
easy. I am in London, in good health, 
in very great need of money. We have 
not a sou left, and we do not have 
anything to eat some days. The one 
who is with me, and whom I love with 
all my heart, has spent all that she had 
so as not to leave me—five thousand 
francs—and you see that. I am bound 
in honor to return her this.sum in the 
first place. So I wish you would be 
kind enough to advance me fifteen 
thousand francs of papa’s fortune, for 
I shall soon be of age. This will help 
me out of very serious difficulties. 

“Good-by, my dear mamma. I em- 
brace you with all my heart, and also 
grandfather and Aunt Lison. I hope to 
see you soon. 

; “Your son, 
“VICOMTE PAUL DE LAMARE.” 


He had written to her! He had ni 
forgotten her then. She did not ca: 
anything about his asking for money 
She would send him some as long as } 
had none. What did money matter? E 
had written to her! And she ran, wee, 
ing for joy, to show this letter to tl 
baron. Aunt Lison was called and rea 
over word by word this paper that to 
of him. They discussed each sentenc 

Jeanne, jumping from the most con 
plete despair to a kind of intoxicatio 
of hope, took Paul’s part. “He wi 
come back, he will come back as kb 
has written.” 

The baron, more calm, said: “All tk 
same he left us for that creature, s 
he must love he: better than us, as | 
did not hesitate about it.” 

A sudden and frightful pang struc 
Jeanne’s heart, and immediately she wa 
filled with hatred of this woman wh 
had stolen her son from her, an ur 
appeasable, savage hate, the hatred 
a jealous mother. Until now all he 
thoughts had been given to Paul. Sh 
scarcely took into consideration that 
girl had been the cause of his vagarie 
But the baron’s words had suddenl 
brought before her this rival, had re 
vealed her fatal power, and she felt the 
between herself and this woman a strug 
gle was about to begin, and she als 
felt that she would rather lose her so 
than share his affection with anothe 
And all her joy was at an end. 

They sent him the fifteen thousan 
francs and heard nothing more fror 
him for five months. 

Then a business man came to settl 
the details of Julien’s inheritance 
Jeanne and the baron handed over th 
accounts without any discussion, eve: 
giving up the interest that should com 
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to his mother. When Paul came back 
to Paris he had a hundred and twenty 
thousand francs. He then wrote four 
letters in six months, giving his news 
in concise terms and ending the letters 
with coldly affectionate expressions. “I 
am working,” he said; “I have obtained 
a position on the stock exchange. I hope 
to go and embrace you at ‘The Poplars’ 
some day, my dear parents.” 

He did not mention his companion, 
and this silence implied more than if 
he had filled four pages with news of 
her. Jeanne, in these cold letters, felt 
this woman in ambush, the implacable, 
eternal enemy of mothers, the courte- 
san. 

The three lonely beings discussed the 
best plan to follow in order to rescue 
Paul, but could decide on nothing. A 
voyage to Paris? What good would it 
do? 

“Let his passion exhaust itself. He 
will come back then of his own accord,” 
said the baron. 

Some time passed without any fur- 
ther news. But one morning they were 
terrified at the receipt of a despairing 
letter: 


“My Poor Mamma: I am lost. There 
is nothing left for me to do but to 
blow out my brains unless you come 
to my aid. A speculation that gave 
every prospect of success has fallen 
through, and I am eighty-five thousand 
dollars in debt. I shall be dishonored 
if I do not pay up—ruined—and it will 
henceforth be impossible for me to do 
anything. I am lost. I repeat that I 
would rather blow out my brains than 
undergo this disgrace. I should have 
done so already, probably, but for the 
encouragement of a woman of whom 
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I never speak to you, and who is my 
providence. 

“T embrace you from the bottom of 
my heart, my dear mamma—perhaps 
for the last time. Good-by. 

PAUL 


A package of business papers ac- 
companying the letter gave the details 
of the failure. 

The baron answered by return mail 
that they would see what could be 
done. Then he set out for Havre to 
get advice and he mortgaged some 
property to raise the money which was 
sent to Paul. 

The young man wrote three letters 
full of the most heartfelt thanks and 
passionate affection, saying he was com- 
ing home at once to see his dear parents. 

But he did not come. 

A whole year passed. Jeanne and the 
baron were about to set out for Paris 
to try and make a last effort, when 
they received a line to say that he was 
in London again, setting an enterprise 
on foot in connection with steamboats 
under the name of “Paul de Lamare 
& Co.” He wrote: “This will give me 
an assured fortune, and perhaps great 
wealth, and I am risking nothing. You 
can see at once what a splendid thing 
it is. When I see you again I shall 
have a fine position in society. There 
is nothing but business these days to 
help you out of difficulties.” 

Three months later the steamboat 
company failed and the manager was 
being sought for on account of cer- 
tain irregularities in business methods. 
Jeanne had a nervous attack that lasted 
several hours and then she took to her 
bed. 

The baron again went to Havre to 
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make inquiries, saw some lawyers, some 
business men, some solicitors and bai- 
liffs and found that the liabilities of 
the De Lamare concern were two hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand francs, 
and he once more mortgaged some 
property. The chateau of “The Pop- 
lars” and the two farms and all that 
went with them were mortgaged for 
a large sum. 

One evening as he was arranging the 
final details in the office of a business 
man, he fell over on the floor with a 
stroke of apoplexy. 

A man was sent on horseback to 
notify Jeanne, but when she arrived 
he was dead. 

She took his body back to “The Pop- 
lars,” so overcome that her grief was 
numbness rather than despair. 

Abbé Tolbiac. refused to permit the 
body to be brought to the church, de- 
spite the distracted entreaties of the 
two women. The baron was interred at 
twilight without any religious ceremony. 

Paul learned of the event through 
one of the men who was settling up 
his affairs. He was still in hiding in 
England. He wrote to make excuses 
for not having come home, saying that 
he had learned of his grandfather’s 
death too late. “However, now that 
you have helped me out of my diff- 
culties, my dear mamma, I shall go 
back to France and hope to embrace 
you soon.” 

Jeanne was so crushed in spirit that 
she appeared not to understand any- 
thing. Toward the end of the winter 
Aunt Lison, who was now sixty-eight, 
had an attack of bronchitis that devel- 
oped into pneumonia, and she died 
quietly, murmuring with her last 
breath: “My poor little Jeanne, I will 
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ask God to take pity on you.” 

Jeanne followed her to the grave, 
and as the earth fell on her coffin she 
sank to the ground, wishing that she 
might die also, so as not to suffer, to 
think. A strong peasant woman lifted 
her up and carried her away as if she 
had been a child. 

When she reached the chateau 
Jeanne, who had spent the last five 
nights at Aunt Lison’s bedside, allowed 
herself to be put to bed without re- 
sistance by this unknown peasant 
woman, who handled her with gentle- 
ness and firmness, and she fell asleep 
from exhaustion, overcome with wear- 
iness and suffering. 

She awoke about the middle of the 
night. A night light was burning on the 
mantelpiece. A woman was asleep in 
her easy chair. Who was this woman? 
She did-not recognize her, and leaning 
over the edge of her bed, she sought 
to examine her features by the dim 
light of the wick floating in oil in a 
tumbler of water. 

It seemed to her that she had seen 
this face. But. when, but where? The 
woman was sleeping peacefully, her 
head to one side and her cap on the 
floor. She might be about forty or 
forty-five. She was stout, with a high 
color, squarely built and powerful. Her 
large hands hung down at either side 
of the chair. Her hair was turning gray. 
Jeanne looked at her fixedly, her mind 
in the disturbed condition of one awak- 
ening from a feverish sleep after a great 
sorrow. 

She had certainly seen this face! Was 
it in former days? Was it of late years? 
She could not tell, and the idea dis- 
tressed her, upset her nerves. She rose 
noiselessly to take another look at the 
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sleeping woman, walking over on tiptoe. 
It was the woman who had lifted her up 
in the cemetery and then put her to bed. 
She remembered this confusedly. 

But had she met her elsewhere at 
some other time of her life or did she 
only imagine she recognized her amid 
the confused recollections of the day 
before? And how did she come to be 
there in her room and why? 

The woman opened her eyes and, 
seeing Jeanne, she rose to her feet sud- 
denly. They stood face to face, so close 
that they touched one another. The 
stranger said crossly: “What! are you 
up? You will be ill, getting up at this 
time of night. Go back to bed!” 

“Who are you?” asked Jeanne. 

But the woman, opening her arms, 
picked her up and carried her back to 
her bed with the strength of a man. 
And as she laid her down gently and 
drew the covers over her, she leaned 
over close to Jeanne and, weeping as 
she did so, she kissed her passionately 
on the cheeks, her hair, her eyes, the 
tears falling on her face as she stam- 
mered out: “My poor mistress, 
Mam/zelle Jeanne, my poor mistress, 
don’t you recognize me?” 

“Rosalie, my girl!” cried Jeanne, 
throwing her arms round her neck and 
hugging her as she kissed her, and they 
sobbed together, clasped in each other’s 
arms. 

Rosalie was the first to regain her 
calmness. “Come,” she said, “you must 
be sensible and not catch cold.” And 
she covered her up warm and straight- 
ened the pillow under her former mis- 
tress’ head. The latter continued to sob, 
trembling all over at the recollections 
that were awakened in her mind. She 
finally inquired: “How did you come 
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back, my poor girl?” 

“Pardi! do you suppose I was going 
to leave you all alone like that, now?” 
replied Rosalie. 

“Light a candle, so I may see you,” 
said Jeanne. And when the candle was 
brought to the bedside they looked at 
each other for some time without speak- 
ing a word. Then Jeanne, holding out 
her hand to her former maid, mur- 
mured: “I should not have recognized 
you, my girl, you-have changed greatly; 
did you know it? But not as much as I 
have.”’ And Rosalie, looking at this 
white-haired woman, thin and faded, 
whom she had left a beautiful and fresh 
young woman, said: “That is true, you 
have changed, Madame Jeanne, and 
more than you should. But remember, 
however, that we have not seen each 
other for twenty-five years.” 

They were silent, thinking over the 
past. At length Jeanne said hesitatingly: 
“Have you been happy?” 

Rosalie, fearful of awakening certain 
painful souvenirs, stammered out: 
“Why—yes—yes—madame. I have 
nothing much to complain of. I have 
been happier than you have—that is 
sure. There was only one thing that 
always weighed on my heart, and that 
was that I did not stay here——” And 
she stopped suddenly, sorry she had 
referred to that unintentionally. But 
Jeanne replied gently: “How could you 
help it, my girl? One cannot always do 
as they wish. You are a widow now, 
also, are you not?” Then her voice 
trembled with emotion as she said: 
“Have you other—other children?” 

“No, madame.” 

“And he—your—your boy—what has 
become of him? Has he turned out 
well?” 
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“Ves, madame, he is.a good boy and 
works industriously. He has been mar- 
ried for six months, and he can take my 
farm now, since I have come back to 
you.” 

Jeanne murmured in a_ trembling 
voice: “Then you will never leave me 
again, my girl?” 

“No, indeed, madame, I have ar- 
ranged all that.” 

Jeanne, in spite of herself, began to 
compare their lives, but without any 
bitterness, for she was now resigned to 
the unjust cruelty of fate. She said: 
“And ‘your husband, how did he treat 
your” 

“Oh, he was a good man, madame, 
and not lazy; he knew how to make 
money. He died of consumption.” 

Then Jeanne, sitting up in bed, filled 
with a longing’ to know more, said: 
“Come, tell me everything, my girl, all 


about your life. It will do me good just. 


now.” 

Rosalie, drawing up her chair, began 
to tell about herself, her home, her 
people, entering into those minute de- 
tails dear to country people, describing 
her yard, laughing at some old recollec- 
tion that reminded her of good times 
she had had, and raising her voice by 
degrees like a farmer’s wife accustomed 
to command. She ended by saying: “Oh, 
I am well off now. I don’t have to 
worry.” Then she became confused 
again, and said in a lower tone: “It is 
to you that I owe it, anyhow; and you 
know I do not want any wages. No, 
indeed! No, indeed! And if you will not 
have it so, I will go.” 
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Jeanne replied: “You do not mean 
that you are going to serve me for noth- 
ing?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, madame. Money! 
You give me money! Why, I have al- 
most as much as you. Do you know 
what is left to you with all your jumble 
of mortgages and borrowing, and inter- 
ests unpaid which are mounting up 
every year? Do you know? No, is it 
not soP Well, then, I can promise you 
that you have not even ten thousand 
francs income. Not ten thousand, do 
you understand? But I will settle all 
that for you, and very quickly.” 

She had begun talking loud again, 
carried away in her indignation at these 
interests left unpaid, at this threatening 
ruin. And as a faint, tender smile passed 
over the face of her mistress, she cried 
in a tone of annoyance: “You must not 
laugh, madame, for without money we 
are nothing but laborers.” 

Jeanne took hold of her hands and 
kept them in her own; then she said 
slowly, still full of the idea that haunted 
her: “Oh, I have had no luck. Every- 
thing has gone against me. Fate has a 
grudge against my life.” 

But Rosalie shook her head: “You 
must not say that, madame. You mar- 
ried badly, that’s all. One should not 
marry like that, anyway, without know- 
ing anything about one’s intended.” 

And they went on talking about 
themselves just as two old friends might 
have done. 

The sun rose while they were still 
talking. 
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CHAPTER XII 


A NEW HOME 


In a week’s time Rosalie had taken 
absolute control of everything and every 
one in the chateau. Jeanne was quite 
resigned and obeyed passively. Weak 
and dragging her feet as she walked, as 
little mother had formerly done, she 
went out walking leaning on Rosalie’s 
arm, the latter lecturing her and con- 
soling her with abrupt and tender words 
as they walked slowly along, treating 
her mistress as though she was a sick 
child. 

They always talked of bygone days, 
Jeanne with tears in her throat, and 
Rosalie in the quiet tone of a phleg- 
matic peasant. The servant kept refer- 
ving to the subject of unpaid interests; 
and at last requested Jeanne to give her 
up all the business papers that Jeanne, 
in her ignorance of money matters, was 
hiding from her, out of consideration 
for her son. 

After that, for a week, Rosalie went 
to Fécamp every day to have matters 
explained to her by a lawyer whom she 
knew. 

One evening, after having put her 
mistress to bed, she sat down by the 
bedside and said abruptly: “Now that 
you are settled quietly, madame, we will 
have a chat.” And she told her exactly 
how matters stood. 

When everything was settled, there 
would be about seven thousand francs 
of income left, no more. 

“We cannot help it, my girl,” said 
Jeanne. “I feel that I shall not make old 
bones, and there will be quite enough 
for me.” 


But Rosalie was annoyed: “For you, 
madame, it might be; but M. Paul— 
will you leave nothing for him?” 

Jeanne shuddered. “I beg you not to 
mention him again. It hurts me too 
much to think about him.” 

“But I wish té speak about him, be- 
cause you see you are not brave, Ma- 
dame Jeanne. He does foolish things. 


Well! what of it? He will not do so ~ 


always; and then he will marry and 
have children. He will need money to 
bring them up. Pay attention to me: 
you must sell “The Poplars.’ ” 

Jeanne sprang up in a sitting posture. 
“Sell ‘The Poplars’! Do you mean it? 
Oh, never, never!” 

But Rosalie was not disturbed. “T tell 
you that you will sell the place, madame, 
because it must be done.” And then she 
explained her calculations, her plans, 
her reasons. 

Once they had sold “The Poplars” 
and the two farms belonging to it to a 
buyer whom she had found, they would 
keep four farms situated at St. Léonard, 
which, free of all mortgage, would bring 
in an income of eight thousand three 
hundred francs. They would set aside 
thirteen hundred francs a year for re- 
pairs and for the upkeep of the prop- 
erty; there would then remain seven 
thousand francs, five thousand of which 
would cover the annual expenditures 
and the other two thousand would be 
put away for a rainy day. 

She added: ‘All the rest has been 
squandered; there is an end of it. And 
then I am to keep the key, you under- 
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stand. As for M. Paul, he will have 
nothing left, nothing; he would take 
your last sou from you.” 

Jeanne, who was weeping silently, 
murmured: - 

“But if he has nothing to eat?” 

“He can come and eat with us if he 
is hungry. There will always be a bed 
and some stew for him. Do you believe 
he would have acted as he has done if 
you had not given him a sou in the first 
place?” 

“But he was in debt, he would have 
been disgraced.” 

“When you have nothing left, will 
that prevent him from making fresh 
debts? You have paid his debts, that is 
all right; but you will not pay any 
more; it is I who am telling you this. 
Now good-night, madame.” 

And she left the room. 

Jeanne did not sleep, she was so upset 
at the idea of selling “The Poplars,” of 
going away, of leaving this house to 
which all her life was linked. 

When Rosalie came into the room 
next morning she said to her: “My poor 
girl, I never could make up my mind to 
go away from here.” 

But the servant grew angry: “It will 
have to be, however, madame; the 
lawyer will soon be here with the man 
who wants to buy the chateau. Other- 
wise, in four years you will not have a 
rap left.” 

Jeanne was crushed, and repeated: 
“T could not do it; I never could.” 

An hour later the postman brought 
her a letter from Paul asking for ten 
thousand francs. What should she do? 
At her wit’s end, she consulted Rosalie, 
who threw up her hands, exclaiming: 
“What was I telling you, madame? Ah! 
You would have been in a nice fix, both 
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of you, if I had not come back.” And 
Jeanne, bending to her servant’s will, 
wrote as follows to the young man: 


“My Dear Son: I can do nothing 
more for you. You have ruined me; I 
am even obliged to sell ‘The Poplars.’ 
But never forget that I shall always 
have a home whenever you want to seek 
shelter with your old mother, to whom 
you have caused much suffering. 

“JEANNE.” 


When the notary arrived with M. 
Jeoffrin, a retired sugar refiner, she re- 
ceived them herself, and invited them 
to look over the chateau. 

A month later, she signed a deed of 
sale, and also bought herself a little 
cottage in the neighborhood of Goder- 
ville, on the high road to Montiviliers, 
in the hamlet of Batteville. 

Then she walked up and down all 
alone until evening, in little mother’s 
avenue, with a sore heart and troubled 
mind, bidding distracted and sobbing 
farewells to the landscape, the trees, the 
rustic bench under the plane tree, to all 
those things she knew so well and that 
seemed to have become part of her 
vision and her soul, the grove, the 
mound overlooking the plain, where she 
had so often sat, and from where she 
had seen the Comte de Fourville run- 
ning toward the sea on that terrible day 
of Julien’s death, to an old elm whose 
upper branches were missing, against 
which she had often leaned, and to all 
this familiar garden spot. 

Rosalie came out and took her by the 
arm to make her come into the house. 

A tall young peasant of twenty-five 
was waiting outside the door. He greeted 
her in a friendly manner as if he had 
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known her for some time: “Good-morn- 
ing, Madame Jeanne. I hope you are 
well. Mother told me to come and help 
you move. I would like to know what 
you are going to take away, seeing that 
I shall do it from time to time so as 
not to interfere with my farm work.” 

It was her maid’s son, Julien’s son, 
Paul’s brother. 

She felt as if her heart stopped beat- 
ing; and yet she would have liked to 
embrace this young fellow. 

She looked at him, trying to find 
some resemblance to her husband or to 
her son. He was ruddy, vigorous, with 
fair hair and his mother’s blue eyes. 
And yet he looked like Julien. In what 
way? How? She could not have told, 
but there was something like him in the 
whole makeup of his face. 

The young man resumed: “If you 
could show me at once, I should be 
much obliged.” 

But she had not yet decided what she 
was going to take with her, as her new 
home was very small; and she begged 
him to come back again at the end of 
the week. 

She was now entirely occupied with 
getting ready to move, which brought a 
little variety into her very dreary and 
hopeless life. She went from room to 
room, picking out the furniture which 
recalled episodes in her life, old friends, 
as it were, who have a share in our life 
and almost of our being, whom we have 
known since childhood, and to which 
are linked our happy or sad recollec- 
tions, dates in our history; silent com- 
panions of our sad or sombre hours, 
who have grown old and become worn 
at our side, their covers torn in places, 
their joints shaky, their color faded. 

She selected them, one by one, some- 
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times hesitating and troubled, as if she ~ 
were taking some important step, chang- = 
ing her mind every instant, weighing the E 
merits of two easy chairs or of some © 
old writing-desk and ah old work table. © 


She opened the doors, sought to re- | 


call things; then, when she had said to | 
herself, “Yes, I will take this,” the | 
article was taken down into the dining- — 
room. 
She wished to keep all the furniture — 
of her room, her bed, her tapestries, her _ 
clock, everything. i 

She took away some of the parlor 
chairs, those that she had loved as a © 
little child; the fox and the stork, the| | 
fox and the crow, the ant and the grass- 
hopper, and the melancholy heron. 

Then, while wandering about in all -« 
the corners of this dwelling she was 
going to forsake, she went one day up 
into the loft, where she was filled with 
amazement; it was a chaos of articles 
of every kind, some broken, others tar- 
nished only, others taken up there for 
no special reason probably, except that 
they were tired of them or that they 
had been replaced by others. She saw 
numberless knick-knacks that she re- 
membered, and that had disappeared 
suddenly, trifles that she had handled, 
those old little insignificant articles that 
she had seen every day without noticing, 
but which now, discovered in this loft, 
assumed an importance as of forgotten 
relics, of friends that she had found 
again. 

She went from one to the other of 
them with a little pang, saying: “Why, 
it was I who broke that china cup a few 
evenings before my wedding. Ah! there 
is mother’s little lantern and a cane 
that little father broke in trying to open 
the gate when the wood was swollen 
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with the rain.” 

There were also a number of things 
that she did not remember that had be- 
longed to her grandparents or to their 
parents, dusty things that appeared to 
be exiled in a period that is not their 
own, and that looked sad at their aban- 
donment, and whose history, whose ex- 
periences no one knows, for they never 
saw those who chose them, bought 
them, owned them, and loved them; 
never knew the hands that had touched 
them familiarly, and the eyes that 
looked at them with delight. 

Jeanne examined carefully three- 
legged chairs to see if they recalled any 
memories, a copper warming pan, a 
damaged foot stove that she thought 
she remembered, and a number of 
housekeeping utensils unfit for use. 

She then put together all the things 
she wished to take, and going down- 
stairs, sent Rosalie up to get them. The 
servant indignantly refused to bring 
down “that rubbish.” But Jeanne, who 
had not much will left, held her own 
this time, and had to be obeyed. 

One morning the young farmer, 
Julien’s son, Denis Lecoq, came with his 
wagon for the first load. Rosalie went 
back with him in order to. superintend 
the unloading and placing of. furniture 
where it was to stand. 

Rosalie had come back and was wait- 
ing for Jeanne, who had been out on 
the cliff. She was enchanted with the 
new house, declaring it was much more 
cheerful than this old box of a build- 
ing, which was not even on the side of 
the road. 

Jeanne wept all the evening. 

Ever since they heard that the 
chateau was sold, the farmers were not 
more civil to her than necessary, calling 
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woman,” without knowing exactly why, 


but doubtless because they guessed with 
their animal instinct at her morbid and 
increasing sentimentality, at all the dis- 
turbance of her poor mind that had un- 
dergone so much sorrow. 

The night before they left she 
chanced to go into the stable. A growl 
made her start. It was Massacre, whom 
she had hardly thought of for months. 
Blind and paralyzed, having reached a 
great age for an animal, he existed in a 
straw bed, taken care of by Ludivine, 
who never forgot him. She took him in 
her arms, kissed him, and carried him 
into the house. As big as a barrel, he 
could scarcely carry himself along on 
his stiff legs, and he barked like the 
wooden dogs that one gives to children. 

The day of departure finally came. 
Jeanne had slept in Julien’s old room, 
as hers was dismantled. She got up ex- 
hausted and short of breath as if she 
had been running. The carriage con- 
taining the trunks and the rest of the 
furniture was in the yard ready to start. 
Another two-wheeled vehicle was to 
take Jeanne and the servant. Old Simon 
and Ludivine were to stay until the 
arrival of a new proprietor, and then to 
go to some of their relations, Jeanne 
having provided a little income for 
them. They had also saved up some 
money, and being now very old and 
garrulous, they were not of much use 
in the house. Marius had long since 
married and left. 

About eight o’clock it began to rain, 
a fine icy rain, driven by a light breeze. 
On the kitchen table some cups of café 
au lait were steaming. Jeanne sat down 
and sipped hers, then rising, she said, 
“Come along.” 
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She put on her hat and shawl, and 
while Rosalie was putting on her over- 
shoes, she said in a choking voice: “Do 
you remember, my girl, how it rained 
when we left Rouen to come here?” 

As she said this, she put her two 
hands to her breast and fell over on her 
back, unconscious. She remained thus 
over an hour, apparently dead. Then 
she opened her eyes and was seized with 
convulsions accompanied by floods of 
tears. 

When she was a little calmer she was 
so weak that she could not stand up, 
and Rosalie, fearing another attack if 
they delayed their departure, went to 
look for her son. They took her up and 
carried her to the carriage, placed her 
on the wooden bench covered with 
leather; and the old servant got in be- 
side her, wrapped her up with a big 
cloak, and holding an umbrella over her 
head, cried: “Quick, Denis, let us be 
off.” The young man climbed up beside 
his mother and whipped up the horse, 
whose jerky pace made the two women 
bounce about vigorously. 

As they turned the corner to enter 
the village, they saw some one stalking 
along the road; it was’ Abbé Tolbiac, 
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who seemed to be watching for them to 
go by. He stopped to let the carriage 


pass. He was holding up his cassock | 


with one hand, to keep it out of the 
mud, and his thin legs, encased in black 
stockings, ended in a pair of enormous 
muddy shoes. 


Jeanne lowered her eyes so as not to © 
meet his glance, and Rosalie, who had | 


heard all about him, flew into a rage. 
“Peasant! Peasant!” she murmured; 


and then seizing her son’s hand: “Give ~ 


him a good slash with the whip.” 


But the young man, just as they were! — 


passing the priest, made the wheel of 
the wagon, which was going at full 
speed, sink into a rut, splashing the 
abbé with mud from head to foot. 


Rosalie was delighted and turned : 


round to shake her fist at him, while 
the priest was wiping off the mud with 
his big handkerchief. 

All at once Jeanne exclaimed: “We 
have forgotten Massacre!” They 
stopped, and, getting down, Denis ran 
to fetch the dog, while Rosalie held the 
reins. He presently reappeared, carrying 
in his arms the shapeless and crippled 
animal, which he placed at the feet of 
the two women. 


CHAPTER XIII 


JEANNE IN PARIS 


Two hours later the carriage stopped 
at a little brick house built in the middle 
of a lot planted with pear trees at the 
side of the high road. 

Four trellised arbors covered with 
honeysuckle and clematis formed the 


four corners of the garden, which was 
divided into little beds of vegetables 
separated by narrow paths bordered 
with fruit trees. 

A very high box hedge enclosed the 
whole property, which was separated by 
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a field from the neighboring farm. 
There was a blacksmith’s shop about a 
hundred feet further along the road. 
There were no other houses within 
three-quarters of a mile. 

The house’: commanded a view of the 
level district of Caux, covered with 
farms surrounded by their four double 
rows of tall trees which enclosed the 
courtyard planted with apple trees. 

As soon as they reached the house, 
Jeanne wanted to rest; but Rosalie 
would not allow her to do so for fear 
she would begin to think of the past. 

The carpenter from Goderville was 
there, and they began at once to place 
the furniture that had already arrived 
while waiting for the Jast load. This re- 
quired a good deal of thought and plan- 
ning. 

At the end of .an hour the wagon 
appeared at the gate and had to be un- 
loaded in the rain. When night fell the 
house was in utter disorder, with things 
piled up anyhow. Jeanne, tired out, fell 
asleep as soon as she got into bed. 

She had no time to mourn for some 
days, as there was so much to be done. 
She even took a certain pleasure in 
making her new house look pretty, the 
thought that hér son would come back 
there haunting her continually. The 
tapestries from her old room were hung 
in the dining-room, which also had to 
serve as a parlor; and she took special 
pains with one of the two rooms on the 
first floor, which she thought of as 
“Poulet’s room.” 

She kept the other room herself, 
Rosalie sleeping above, next to the loft. 
The little house, furnished with care, 
was very pretty, and Jeanne was happy 
there at first, although she seemed to 
lack something, but she did not 
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know what. 

One morning the lawyer’s clerk from 
Fécamp brought her three thousand six 
hundred francs, the price of the furni- 
ture left at “The Poplars,” and valued 
by an upholsterer. She had a little 
thrill of pleasure at receiving this 
money, and as soon as the man had 
gone, she ran to put on her hat, so as 
to get to Goderville as quickly as possis 
ble to send Paul this unexpected sum. 

But as she was hurrying along the 
high road she met Rosalie coming from 
market. The servant suspected some- 
thing, without at once guessing the 
facts; and when she discovered them, 
for Jeanne could hide nothing from her, 
she placed her basket on the ground that 
she might get angry with more comfort. 

She began to scold with her fists on 
her hips; then taking hold of her mis- 
tress with her right arm and taking her 
basket in her left, and still fuming, she 
continued on her way to the house. 

As soon as they were in the house the 
servant asked to have the money handed 
over to her. Jeanne gave all but six hun- 
dred francs, which she held back; but 
Rosalie soon saw through her tricks, 
and she was obliged to hand it all over. 
However, she consented to her sending 
this amount to the young man. 

A few days later he wrote: “(You have 
rendered me a great service, my dear 
mother, for we were in the greatest 
distress.” 

Jeanne, however, could not get accus- 
tomed to Batteville. It seemed to her as 
if she could not breathe as she did 
formerly, that she was more lonely, 
more deserted, more lost than ever. She 
went out for a walk, got as far as the 
hamlet of Verneuil, came back by the 
Trois-Mares, came home, then suddenly 
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wanted to start out again, as if she had 
forgotten to go to the very place she 
intended. 

And every day she did the same thing 
without knowing why. But one evening 
a thought came to her unconsciously 
which revealed to her the secret of her 
restlessness. She said as she was sitting 
down to dinner: “Oh, how I long to see 
the sea!” 

That was what she had missed so 
greatly, the sea, her big neighbor for 
twenty-five years, the sea with its salt 
air, its rages, its scolding voice, its 
strong breezes, the sea which she sought 
from her window at “The Poplars” 
every morning, whose air she breathed 
day and night, the sea which she felt 
close to her, which she had taken to 
loving unconsciously as she would a 
person. 

Winter was approaching, and Jeanne 
felt herself overcome by an unconquer- 
able discouragement. It was not one of 
those acute griefs which seemed to 
wring the heart, but a dreary, mournful 
sadness. 

Nothing roused her. No one paid any 
attention to her. The high road before 
her door stretched to right and left with 
hardly any passersby. Occasionally a 
dog-cart passed rapidly, driven by a red- 
faced man, with his blouse puffed out 
by the wind, making a sort of blue 
balloon; sometimes a _ slow-moving 
wagon, or else two peasants, a man and 
a woman, who came near, passed by, 
and disappeared in the distance. 

As soon as the grass began to grow 
again, a young girl in a short skirt 
passed by the gate every morning with 
two thin cows who browsed along the 
side of the road. She came back every 
evening with the same sleepy face, mak- 
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ing a step every ten minutes as she} 
walked behind the animals. 
Jeanne dreamed every night that she} 
was still at “The Poplars.” She seemed | 
to be there with father and little mother 
and sometimes even with Aunt Lison., 
She did over again things forgotten and) 
done with, thought she was supporting) 
Madame Adelaide in her walk along the'} 
avenue. And each awakening was ate 
tended with tears. / 
She thought continually of Paul, won- | 
dering what he was doing—how he was} 
—whether he sometimes thought of} 
her. As she walked slowly in the by- | 
roads between the farms, she thought 
over all these things which tormented 
her, but above all else, she cherished an, 
intense jealousy of the woman who had/ 
stolen her son from her. It was this- 
hatred alone which prevented her from— 
taking any steps, from going to look for’ 
him, to see him. It seemed to her that 
she saw that woman standing on the 
doorsill asking: “What do you want 
here, madame?” Her mother’s pride re-— 
volted at the possibility of such a meet- | 
ing. And her haughty pride of a good | 
woman whose character is blameless — 
made her all the more indignant at the 
cowardice of a man subjugated by an | 
unworthy passion. | 
When autumn returned with its long } 
rains, its gray sky, its dark clouds, such 
a weariness of this kind of life came | 
over her that she determined to make a | 
great effort to get her Poulet back; he 
must have got over his infatuation by 
this time. 
She wrote him an imploring letter: 


“My Drar Cuitp: I am going to 4 
entreat you to come back to me. Re- ; 
member that I am old and delicate, all | 
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alone the whole year round except for a 
servant maid. I am now living in a little 
house on the main road. It is very 
lonely, but if you were here all would 
be different for me. I have only you in 
the world, and I have not seen you for 
seven years! You were my life, my 
dream, my only hope, my one love, and 
you failed me, you deserted me! 

“Oh, come back, my little Poulet— 
come and embrace me. Come back to 
your old mother, who holds out her 
despairing arms towards you. 

“JEANNE.” 


He replied a few days later: 


“My Drar Moruer: I would ask 
nothing better than to go and see you, 
but I have not a penny. Send me some 
money and I will come. I wanted, in 
any case, to see you to talk to you 
about a plan that would make it pos- 
sible for me to do as you ask. 

“The disinterestedness and love of the 
one who has been my companion in the 
dark days through which I have passed 
can never be forgotten by me. It is not 
possible for me to remain any longer 
without publicly recognizing her love 
and her faithful devotion. She has very 
pleasing manners, which you would ap- 
oreciate. She is also educated and reads 
1 good deal. In fact, you cannot under- 
stand what she has been to me. I should 
oe a brute if I did not show her my 
rratitude. I am going, therefore, to ask 
you to give me your permission to 
marry her. You will forgive all my 
follies and we will all live together in 
your new house. 

“Tf you knew her you would at once 
rive your consent. I can assure you that 
she is perfect and very distingué. You 
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will love her, I am sure. As for me, I 
could not live without her. 

“T shall expect your reply with im- 
patience, my dear mother, and we both 
embrace you with all our heart. 

“Your son, 

“VICOMTE PAUL DE LAMARE.” 


Jeanne was crushed. She remained 
motionless, the letter on her lap, seeing 
through the cunning of this girl who had 
had such a hold on her son for so long, 
and had not let him come to see her 
once, biding her time until the despair- 
ing old mother could no longer resist 
the desire to clasp her son in her arms, 
and would weaken and grant all they 
asked. 

And grief at Paul’s persistent prefer- 
ence for this creature wrung her heart. 
She said: “He does not love me. He 
does not love me.” 

Rosalie just then entered the room. 
Jeanne faltered: “He wants to marry 
her now.” 

The maid was startled. “Oh, madame, 
you will not allow that. M. Paul must 
not pick up that rubbish.” 

And Jeanne, overcome with emotion, 
but indignant, replied: ‘““Never that, my 
girl. And as he will not come here, I am 
going to see him, myself, and we shall 
see which of us will carry the day.” 

She wrote at once to Paul to prepare 
him for her visit, and to arrange to meet 
him elsewhere than in the house in. 
habited by that baggage. 

While awaiting a reply she made her 
preparations for departure. Rosalie be- 
gan to pack her mistress’ clothes in an 
oid trunk, but as she was folding a 
dress, one of those she had worn in the 
country, she exclaimed: “Why, you 
have nothing to put on your back. I will 
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not allow you to go like that. You would 
be a disgrace to every one; and the 
Parisian ladies would take you for a 
servant.” 

Jeanne let her have her own way, 
and the two women went together to 
Goderville to choose some material, 
which was given a dressmaker in the 
village. Then they went to the lawyer, 
M. Roussel, who spent a fortnight in 
the capital every year, in order to get 
some information; for Jeanne had not 
been in Paris for twenty-eight years. 

He gave them lots of advice on how 
to avoid being run over, on methods of 
protecting yourself from thieves, advis- 
ing her to sew her money up inside the 
lining of her coat, and to keep in her 
pocket only when she absolutely needed. 
He spoke at length about moderate 
priced restaurants, and mentioned two 
or three patronized by women, and told 
them that they might mention his name 
at the Hotel Normandie. 

Jeanne had never yet seen the rail- 
road, though trains had been running 
between Paris and Havre for six years, 
and were revolutionizing the whole 
country. 

She received no answer from Paul, 
although she waited a week,-then two 
weeks, going every morning to meet the 
postman, asking him hesitatingly: “Is 
there anything for me, Pére Malan- 
dain?” And the man always replied in 
his hoarse voice: “Nothing again, my 
good lady.” 

It certainly must be this woman who 
was keeping Paul from writing. 

Jeanne, therefore, determined to set 
out at once. She wanted to take Rosalie 
with her, but the maid refused for fear 
of increasing the expense of the journey. 
She did not allow her mistress to take 
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more than three hundred francs, saying: - 
“Tf you need more you can write to me — 
and I will go to the lawyer and ask him | 
to send it to you. If I give you any — 
more, M. Paul will put it in his pocket.” © 

One December morning Denis Lecoq ~ 
came for them in his light wagon and — 
took them to the station. Jeanne went | 
as she kissed Rosalie good-by, and got — 
into the train. Rosalie was also affected — 
and said: ‘““Good-by, madame; bon voy- — 
age, and come back soon!” 

“Good-by, my girl.” 5 

A whistle and the train was off, be- 
ginning slowly and gradually going with — 
a speed that terrified Jeanne. In her 
compartment there were two gentlemen | 
leaning back in the two corners of the 
carriage. : 

She looked at the country as they: 
swept past, the trees, the farms, the 
villages, feeling herself carried into a 
new life, into a new world that was no | 
longer the life of her tranquil youth and | 
of her present monotonous existence. i 

She reached Paris that evening. A - 
commissionaire took her trunk and she 
followed him in great fear, jostled by 


the crowd and not knowing how ‘to | 


make her way amid this mass of mov-_ 
ing humanity, almost running to keep | 
up with the man for fear of losing sight 
of him. 4 
On reaching the hotel she said at the | 
desk: “I was recommended here by M. 
Roussel.” | 
The proprietress, an immense woman | 
with a serious face, who was seated at . 
the desk, inquired: 
“Who is he—M. Roussel?” 
Jeanne replied in amazement: “Why, © 
he is the lawyer at Goderville, who | 
stops here every year.” 
“That’s very possible,” said the big 
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woman, “but I do not know him. Do 
you wish a room?” 

“Ves, madame.” 

A boy took her satchel and led the 
way upstairs. She felt a pang at her 
heart. Sitting down at a little table she 
sent for some luncheon, as she had eaten 
nothing since daybreak. As she ate, she 
was thinking sadly of a thousand things, 
recalling her stay here on the return 
from her wedding journey, and the first 
indication of Julien’s character betrayed 
while they were in Paris. But she was 
young then, and confident and brave. 
Now she felt old, embarrassed, even 
timid, weak and disturbed at trifles. 
When she had finished her luncheon she 
went over to the window and looked 
down on the street filled with people. 
She wished to go out, but was afraid 
to do so. She would surely get lost. She 
went to bed, but the noise, the feeling 
of being in a strange city, kept her 
awake. About two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, just as she was dozing off, she heard 
a woman scream in an adjoining room; 
she sat up in bed and then she thought 
she heard a man laugh. As daylight 
dawned the thought of Paul came to 
her, and she dressed herself before it 
was light. 

Paul lived in the Rue du Sauvage, in 
the old town. She wanted to go there on 
foot so as to carry out Rosalie’s eco- 
nomical advice. The weather was de- 
lightful, the air cold enough to make 
her skin tingle. People were hurrying 
along the sidewalks. She walked as fast 
as she could, according to directions 
given her, along a street, at the end of 
which she was to turn to the right and 
then to the left, when she would come 
to a square where she must make fresh 
inquiries. She did not find the square, 
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and went into a baker’s to ask her way, 
and he directed her differently. She 
started off again, went astray, inquired 
her way again, and finally got lost com- 
pletely. 

Half crazy, she now walked at ran- 
dom. She had made up her mind to call 
a cab, when she caught sight of the 
Seine. She then walked along the quays. 

After about an hour she found the 
Rue Sauvage, a sort of dark alley. She 
stopped at a door, so overcome that she 
could not move. 

He was there, in that house—Poulet. 

She felt her knees and hands trem- 
bling; but at last she entered the door, 
and walking along a passage, saw the 
janitor’s quarters. She said, as she held 
out a piece of money: “Would you go 
up and tell M. Paul de Lamare that an 
old lady, a friend of his mother’s, is 
downstairs, and wishes to see him?” 

“He does not live here any longer, 
madame,” replied the janitor. 

A shudder went over her. She fal- 
tered: 

“Oh! 
now?” 

“T do not know.” 

She grew dizzy as though she were 
about to fall over, and stood there for 
some moments without being able to 
speak. At length, with a great effort, she 
collected her senses and murmured: 

“How long is it since he left?” 

“About two weeks ago. They went off 
like that, one evening, and never came 
back. They were in debt everywhere in 
the neighborhood, so you can under- 
stand that they did not care to leave 
their address.” 

Jeanne saw lights before her eyes, 
flashes of flame, as though a gun had 
been fired off in front of her eyes. But 


Where—where is he living 
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she had one fixed idea in her mind, and 
that sustained her, and kept her out- 
wardly calm and rational. She wished to 
find Poulet and know all about him. 

“Then he said nothing when he was 
going away?” 

“Nothing at all; they ran off to 
escape their debts, that’s all.” 

“But he surely sends some one to get 
his mail.” 

“More frequently than I send it. He 
never got more than ten letters a year. 
I took one up to them, however, two 
days before they left.” 

That was probably her letter. She said 
abruptly: “Listen! I am his mother, his 
own mother, and I have come to look 
for him. Here are ten francs for you. 
If you can get any news or any par- 
ticulars about him, come and see me at 
the Hotel Normandie, Rue du Havre, 
and I will repay you well.” 

“You may count on me, madame,” he 
replied. 

She left him and began to walk away 
without caring whither she went. She 
hurried along as though she were on 
some important business, knocking up 
against people with packages, crossing 
the streets without paying attention to 
the approaching vehicles, -and being 
sworn at by the drivers, stumbling on 
the curb of the sidewalk, and tearing 
along straight ahead in utter despair. 

All at once she found herself in a 
garden, and was so tired that she sat 
down on a bench to rest. She stayed 
there some time apparently, weeping 
without being conscious of it, for pass- 
ersby stopped to look at her. Then she 
felt very cold, and rose to go on her 
way; but her legs would scarcely carry 
her, she was so weak and distressed. 

She wanted to go into a restaurant 
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and get a cup of bouillon, but a sort of © 
shame, of fear, of modesty at her grief | 
being observed held her back. She © 
would pause at the door, look in, see y 
all the people sitting at table eating, and © 
would turn away, saying: “I will go into | 
the next one.” But she had not the © 
courage. : 

Finally she went into a bakery and 
bought a crescent and ate it as she © 
walked along. She was very thirsty, but — 
did not know where to go to get some- ~ 
thing to drink, so did without it. = 

Presently she found herself in another | 
garden surrounded by arcades. She ~ 
recognized the Palais Royal. Being tired © 
and warm, she sat down here for an 
hour or two. | 

A crowd of people came in, a well- — 
dressed crowd, chatting, smiling, bowing ~ 
to each other, that happy crowd of 
beautiful women and wealthy men who 
live only for dress and amusement. 
Jeanne felt bewildered in the midst of 
this brilliant assemblage, and got up to 
make her escape. But suddenly the 
thought came to her that she might 
meet Paul in this place; and she began 
to wander about, looking into the faces, 
going and coming incessantly with her 
quick step from one end of the garden 
to the other, 

People turned round to look at her, 
others laughed as they pointed her out. 
She noticed it and fled, thinking that 
they were doubtless amused at her ap- 
pearance and at her dress of green plaid, 
selected by Rosalie, and made accord- 
ing to her ideas by the dressmaker at 
Goderville. 

She no longer dared even to ask her 
way of passersby, but at last she ven- 
tured to do so and found her way back 
to the hotel. 
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The following day she went to the 
olice department to ask them to look 
for her child. They could promise her 
10thing, but said they would do all they 
sould. She wandered about the streets 
loping that she might come across him. 
And she felt more alone in this bustling 
srowd, more lost, more wretched than 
n the lonely country. 

That evening when she came back to 
he hotel she was informed that a man 
ad come to see her from M. Paul, and 
hat he would come back again the fol- 
owing day. Her heart began to beat 
riolently and she never closed her eyes 
hat night. If it should be he! Yes, it 
ssuredly was, although she would not 
lave recognized him from the descrip- 
jon they gave her. 

About nine o’clock the following 
norning there was a knock at the door. 
She cried: “Come in!” ready to throw 
ierself into certain outstretched arms. 
3ut an unknown person appeared; and 
while he excused himself for disturbing 
ier, and explained his business, which 
vas to collect a debt of Paul’s, she felt 
he tears beginning to overflow, and 
viped them away with her finger before 
hey fell on her cheeks. 

He had learned of her arrival through 
he janitor of the Rue Sauvage, and as 
1e could not find the young man, he had 
“ome to see his mother. He handed her 
| paper, which she took without know- 


ing what she was doing and read the 
figures—ninety francs—which she paid 
without a word. 

She did not go out that day. 

The next day other creditors came. 
She gave them all that she had left ex- 
cept twenty francs and then wrote to 
Rosalie to explain matters to her. 

She passed her days wandering about, 
waiting for Rosalie’s answer, not know- 
ing what to do, how to kill the melan- 
choly, interminable hours, having no 
one to whom she could say an affec- 
tionate word, no one who knew her sor- 
row. She now longed to return home to 
her little house at the side of the lonely 
high road. A few days before she 
thought she could not live there, she 
was so overcome with grief, and now 
she felt that she could never live any- 
where else but there where her serious 
character had been formed. 

One evening the letter at last came, 
enclosing two hundred francs. Rosalie 
wrote: 


“MADAME JEANNE: Come back at 
once, for I shall not send you any more. 
As for M. Paul, it is I who will go and 
get him when we know where he is. 

“With respect, your servant, 

“ROSALIE.” 


Jeanne set out for Batteville one very 
cold, snowy morning. 
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CHAPTER XIV zl 


LIGHT AT EVENTIDE 


JEANNE never went out now, never 
stirred about. She rose at the same hour 
every day, looked out at the weather 
and then went downstairs and sat before 
the parlor fire. 

She would remain for days motion- 
less, gazing into the fire, thinking of 
nothing in particular. It would grow 
dark before she stirred, except to put a 
fresh log on the fire. Rosalie would then 
bring in the lamp and exclaim: ‘Come, 
Madame Jeanne, you must stir about or 
you will have no appetite again this 
evening.” 

She lived over the past, haunted by 
memories of her early life and her wed- 
ding journey down yonder in Corsica. 
Forgotten landscapes in that isle now 
rose before her in the blaze of the fire, 
and she recalled all the little details, all 
the little incidents, the faces she had 
seen down there. The head of the guide, 
Jean Ravoli, haunted her, and she some- 
times seemed to hear his voice. 

Then she remembered the sweet years 
of Paul’s childhood, when they planted 
salad together and when she knelt in the 
thick grass beside Aunt Lison, each try- 
ing what they could do to please the 
child, and her lips murmured: “Poulet, 
my little Poulet,” as though she were 
talking to him. Stopping at this word, 
she would try to trace it, letter by let- 
ter, in space, sometimes for hours at a 
time, until she became confused and 
mixed up the letters and formed other 
words, and she became so nervous that 
she was almost crazy. 

She had all the peculiarities of those 
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who live a solitary life. The least thing © 
out of its usual place irritated her. : 

Rosalie often obliged her to walk and © 
took her on the high road, but at the : 
end of twenty minutes she declared she © 
could not take another step and sat ~ 
down on the side of the road. ; 

She soon became averse to all move- ~ 
ment and stayed in bed as late as pos ~ 
sible. Since her childhood she had re- | 
tained one custom, that of rising the © 
instant she had drunk her café au lait © 
in the morning. But now she would lie — 
down again and begin to dream, and as _ 
she was daily growing more lazy, Rosa- | 
lie would come and oblige her to get ~ 
up and almost force her to get dressed. 

She seemed no longer to have any © 
will power, and each time the maid — 
asked a question or wanted her advice | 
or opinion she would say: “Do as you — 
think best, my girl.” 

She imagined herself pursued by some 
persistent ill luck and was like an orien- — 
tal fatalist, and having seen her dreams — 
all fade away and her hopes crushed, ~ 
she would sometimes hesitate a whole 
day or longer before undertaking the 
simplest thing, for fear she might be on 
the wrong road and it would turn out 
badly. She kept repeating: “Talk of bad 
luck—I have never had any luck in 
life.” 

Then Rosalie would say: ‘What 
would you do if you had to work for 
your living, if you were obliged to get 
up every morning at six o’clock to go 
out to your work? Many people have to 
do that, nevertheless, and when they 
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grow too old they die of want.” 

Jeanne replied: “Remember that I 
am all alone; that my son has deserted 
ne.” And Rosalie would get very angry: 
“That’s another thing! Well, how about 
che sons who are drafted into the army 
and those who go to America?” 

America to her was an undefined 
country, where one went to make a 
fortune and whence one never returned. 
She continued: “There always comes a 
‘ime when people have to part, for old 
xeople and young people are not made 
o live together.” And she added 
jercely: “Well, what would you say if 
1e were dead?” 

Jeanne had nothing more to say. 

One day in spring she had gone up to 
he loft to look for something and by 
chance opened a box containing old cal- 
ndars which had been preserved after 
he manner of some country folks. 

She took them up and carried them 
jJownstairs, They were of all sizes, and 
he laid them out on the table in the 
yarlor in regular order. Suddenly she 
spied the earliest, the one she had 
yrought with her to “The Poplars.” She 
razed at it for some time, at the days 
crossed off by her the morning she left 
Rouen, the day-after she left the con- 
rent, and she wept slow, sorrowful 
ears, the tears of an old woman at 
ight of her wretched life spread out 
efore her on this table. J 

One morning the maid came into her 
‘oom earlier than usual, and placing the 
owl of café au lait on the little stand 
yeside her bed, she said: “Come, drink 
t quickly. Denis is waiting for us at 
he door. We are going to “The Pop- 
ars,’ for I have something to attend to 
lown there.” 

Jeanne dressed herself with trembling 
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hands, almost fainting at the thought of 
seeing ther dear home once more. 

The sky was cloudless and the nag, 
who was inclined to be frisky, would 
suddenly start off at a gallop every now 
and then. As they entered the commune 
of Etouvent Jeanne’s heart beat so that 
she could hardly breathe. 

They unharnessed the horse at the 
Couillard place, and while Rosalie and 
her son were attending to their own 
affairs, the farmer and his wife offered 
to let Jeanne go over the chateau, as 
the proprietor was away and they had 
the keys. 

She went off alone, and when she 
reached the side of the chateau from 
which there was a view of the sea she 
turned round to look. Nothing had 
changed on the outside. When she 
turned the heavy lock and went inside 
the first thing she did was to go up to 
her old room, which she did not rec- 
ognize, as it had been newly papered 
and furnished. But the view from the 
window was the same, and she stood 
and gazed out at the landscape she had 
so loved. 

She then wandered all over the house, 
walking quietly all alone in this silent 
abode as though it were a cemetery. 
All her life was buried here. She went 
down to the drawing-room, which was 
dark with its closed shutters. As her 
eyes became accustomed to the dim 
light she recognized some of the old 
hangings. Two easy chairs were drawn 
up before the fire, as if some one had 
just left them, and as Jeanne stood 
there, full of old memories, she sud- 
denly seemed to see her father and 
mother sitting there, warming their feet 
at the fire. 

She started back 


in terror and 
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knocked up against the edge of the 
door, against which she leaned to sup- 
port herself, still staring at the arm- 
chairs, 

The vision had vanished. 

She remained bewildered for some 
minutes. Then she slowly recovered her 
composure and started to run away, for 
fear she might become insane. She 
chanced to look at the door against 
which she had been leaning and saw 
there “Poulet’s ladder.” 

All the little notches were there show- 
ing the age and growth of her child. 
Here was the baron’s writing, then hers, 
a little smaller, and then Aunt Lison’s 
rather shaky characters. And she seemed 
to see her boy of long ago with his fair 
hair standing before her, leaning his lit- 
tle forehead against the door while they 
measured his height. 

And she kissed the edge of the door 
in a frenzy of affection. 

But some one was calling her outside. 
It was Rosalie’s voice: ‘Madame 
Jeanne, Madame Jeanne, they are wait- 
ing breakfast for you.” She went out in 
a dream and understood nothing of 
what they were saying to her. She ate 
what they gave her, heard them talking, 
but about what she knew not, let them 
kiss her on the cheeks and kissed them 
in return and then got into the carriage. 

When they lost sight of the chateau 
behind the tall trees she felt a wrench 
at her heart, convinced that she had 
bid a last farewell to her old home. 

When they reached Batteville and 
just as she was going into her new 
house, she saw something white under 
the door. It was a letter that the post- 
man had slipped under the door while 
she was out. She recognized Paul’s writ- 
ing and opened it, trembling with anx- 
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iety. He wrote: 


“My Dear Moruer: I have not writ- 
ten sooner because I did not wish you = 
to make a useless journey to Paris when ~ 
it was my place to go and see you. I am © 
just now in great sorrow and in great | 
straits. My wife is dying after giving | 
birth to a little girl three days ago, and | 
I have not one sou. I do not know what | 
to do with the child, whom my janitor’s | 
wife is bringing up on the bottle as well © 
as she can, but I fear I shall lose her. — 
Could you not take charge of it? I abso- © 
lutely do not know what to do, and I | 
have no money to put her out to nurse. : 
Answer by return mail. ‘a 

“Your son, who loves you, 
“PauL.” 


Jeanne sank into a chair and had | 
scarcely strength to call Rosalie. When ~ 
the maid came into the room they read © 
the letter over together and then re- | 
mained silent for some time, face to | 
face. | 
At last Rosalie said: “I am going to 
fetch the little one, madame. We can- | 
not leave it like that.” \ a 

“Go, my girl,” replied Jeanne. 

Then they were silent until the maid | 
said: “Put on your hat, madame, and © 
we will go to Goderville to see the law- 
yer. If she is going to die, the other | 
one, M. Paul must marry her for the 
little one’s sake later on.” 

Jeanne, without replying, put on her | 
hat. A deep, inexpressible joy filled her | 
heart, a treacherous joy that she sought | 
to hide at any cost, one of those things | 
of which one is ashamed, although cher- 
ishing it in one’s soul—her son’s sweet- | 
heart was going to die. 

The lawyer gave the servant minute 4 
instructions, making her repeat them j 
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several times. Then, sure that she could 
make no mistake, she said: “Do not be 
afraid. I will see to it now.” 

She set out for Paris that very night. 

Jeanne passed two days in such a 
troubled condition that she could not 
think. The third morning she received 
merely a line from Rosalie saying she 
would be back on the evening train. 
That was all. 

About three o’clock she drove in a 
neighbor’s light wagon to the station at 
Beuzeville to meet Rosalie. 

She stood on the platform, looking 
at the railroad track as it disappeared 
on the hotizon. She looked at the clock. 
Ten minutes still—five minutes still— 
two minutes more. Then the hour of the 
train’s arrival, but it was not in sight. 
Presently, however, she saw a cloud of 
white smoke and gradually it drew up 
in the station. She looked anxiously and 
at last perceived Rosalie carrying a sort 
of white bundle in her arms. 

She wanted to go over toward her, 
but her knees seemed to grow weak and 
she was afraid of falling. 

But the maid had seen her and came 
forward with her usual calm manner 


and said: “How do you do, madame? 


Here I am back again, but not without 
some difficulty.” 

“Well?” faltered Jeanne. 

“Well,” answered Rosalie, “she died 
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last night. They were married and here 
is the little girl.” And she held out the 
child, who could not be seen under her 
wraps. 

Jeanne took it mechanically and they 
left the station and got into the car- 
riage. 

“M. Paul will come as soon as the 
funeral is over—to-morrow about this 
time, I believe,” resumed Rosalie. 

Jeanne murmured “Paul” and then 
was silent. 

The wagon drove along rapidly, the 
peasant clacking his tongue to urge on 
the horse. Jeanne looked straight ahead 
of her into the clear sky through which 
the swallows darted in curves. Suddenly 
she felt a gentle warmth striking 
through to her skin; it was the warmth 
of the little being who was asleep on 
her lap. 

Then she, was overcome with an in- 
tense emotion, and uncovering gently 
the face of the. sleeping infant, she 
raised it to her lips and kissed it pas- 
sionately. 

But Rosalie, happy though grumpy, 
stopped her: “Come, come, Madame 
Jeanne, stop that; you will make it 
cry.” 

And then she added, probably in an- 
swer to her own thoughts: “Life, after 
all, is not as good or as bad as we be- 
lieve it to be.” 


THE END 
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